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FOR GROWING BANKS ... a new source of profits 


IBM pre-punched coupons can help increase your Like the many banks which are now profiting from 

consumer credit business—and profits. By putting IBM pre-punched coupons, your bank, too, can 

these source documents to work, you Can: realize increased consumer credit earnings. Con- 

trial balance ad to 9,000 accounts per hour tact your local IBM representative, or write today 

for complete details to: BANKING DEPARTMENT 


¢ provide absolute control of late charges 
e reduce space needed to maintain account files A57, International Business Machines Corp., 590 


* provide customers with the most convenient mailor | Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
counter-payment method. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“Personal Credit Loan Accounting.” 
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They traded lead 


Back when payments were made with gold 


shipped by stagecoach, Jesse James‘ and his 
like were the terror of the roads. Since the in- 
vention of safety paper by George La Monte, 
large payments are almost universally made by 
check .. . assuring maximum protection. Safety 
paper began a new era in secure money transfer. 
And through the years, La Monte quality and 
service have been the first choice of countless 


banks throughout America. 


Ask your lithographer to show you samples 
. or we will gladly send them direct. 
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~ GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, NUTLEY 10, NEW JERSEY 
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Just a Minute : 


April 

Han, National Hobby Month, 
Cereal and Milk Festival, National 
Rug Cleaning Month! 

Good luck, National Laugh Week 
(introduced by April Fool’s Day), 
and National Noise Abatement 
Week, and Honey for Breakfast 
Week, and National Secretaries 


Week! 


Hitch Up the Dogs, Boys, We're 
Mushing the Checks to Nome! 


Tae correspondence examiners of 
the American Institute of Banking 
were having their annual conference 
at the University Club in New York, 
and the discussion got around to 
the students who live outside the 
continental United States. (There 


BOB COOPE 

THIS MONTH’S COVER 
A partial view of the American Bankers 
Association’s Public Relations Council 
at a recent session to prepare for action 
at the Spring Meeting of the Executive 
Council regarding the expanded na- 


& 


TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
BANKING—Vol. XLIX, No. 10. Published monthly 
at 5601 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1957 by American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, Merle E. Selecman, Executive Manager, 12 
East 36th Street, New York |6, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and Advertising Communica- 
tions to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., and the 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


are quite a few of them, you know.) 

It was agreed that these folks, 
with an eye on their marks, usually 
stick pretty close to the book in 
answering the questions propounded 
by their examiners; but after cover- 
ing the material provided by the 
text they often append another an- 
swer in terms of local custom. 

For instance, a man in Alaska set 
down dutifully the mechanics of 
check clearance and handling. His 
answer was precise and correct; he 
had certainly studied his lesson. 

Then he added: 

“That’s the way it should be done, 
I guess. But up here we send our 
checks to Nome by dogsled.” 

The conference, of course, wasn’t 
all stories. Meeting with Insti- 
tute officials, including President 
Leroy S. Clark and the National 


tional program. At the head of the 
table, holding papers, is Harold J. 
Marshall, chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Council and president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Westchester, White 
Plains, N. Y. Among those present were 
Erle Cocke (at extreme right), presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. and vice-chairman 
of the board and chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee, The Fulton National 
Bank, Atlanta; and Joseph C. Welman 
(at far left facing camera), vice-presi- 
dent of the Association and president 
of the Bank of Kennett, Missouri. 

A feature of this meeting was the 
special emphasis given to the practical 
business building aspects of public re- 
lations, as typified in BANKING’S new 
Business Building Bulletin (see pages 
65-80). 


Chicago Office (John J. McCann), 33 South Clark 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill.; Washington Office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Sub- 
scriptions: $5.00 yearly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, 
$6.00; single copies, 50 cents. Entered as second- 
class matter at the Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. With the excep- 
tion of official Association announcements, the 
American Bankers Association disclaims responsi- 
bility for opinions expressed and statements made 
in articles published in this Journal. 


“And if the farmer sells three bushels 
at $4.55 a bushel . .. you’re not 
listening!” 


Educational Director, Dr. Leroy 

Lewis, the instructors of the stu- 

dents who study by mail talked over 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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: “Ail our West Coast banking is 
‘- ., taken care of on this one ledger sheet... 
Thanks to The Bank of California” 


3 


“Now that we have branch plants and sales offices up 
and down the West Coast, we certainly make good use of 
The Bank of California’s tri-state operation. As you may 
know, they have their own offices in all three states, 
and each office can give you complete banking service. 
This means we can concentrate all our West Coast 
funds with one account, one ledger sheet. Another point: 
they’re set up to give credit information in any of the 
three states at a moment’s notice. These are just a few 
reasons why The Bank of California's tri-state 

operation saves us a lot of time and a lot of money.” 


The Head Office of The Bank of California is at 
400 California Street, San Francisco 20, California. 


THE BANK OF 
CALIFORNIA 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Bank o 


f California has offices in all three Pacific Coast states 


tices in San Francisco Portiand + Seattle 
Tacoma Berkeley + Martinez + Millbrae oceosit inSURANCE 
Modesto + Oakland « Riverbank «+ San Leandro CORPORA 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
their teaching problems, listened to 
the A.I.B.’s plans for new and re- 
vised textbooks, and heard National 
Secretary Robert C. Rutherford say 
that the Institute membership as of 
March 1 topped 135,000. Enrolments 
—people taking courses—exceeded 
g0,000. Both figures represented 
substantial gains since the first of 
the year. 


New Dominion Dollar 


SpraKine of things north of the 
porder, Canada’s new silver dollar, 
which goes into circulation’ next 
year, will be decorated with the like- 
ness of a totem pole against a moun- 
tain background. 

Minister of Finance Harris, an- 
nouncing the design in Ottwa, said 
the coin would mark the centennial 
of British Columbia and the gold 
rush of 1858. The designer, reported 
the United Press, is Stephen Trenka 
a sculptor of Thornhill, Ont. 


The Chase Manhattan 
Makes a Loan 


Ir was a $15 unsecured, 60-day 
credit, and New York City’s largest 
bank granted it to Junach Enter- 
prises, an apron manufacturing con- 
cern on Second Avenue. 

The company, as you’ve probably 


guessed, is a Junior Achievement 
project. At national headquarters 
of the organization they said that 
although numerous JA banks have 
been organized to lend funds to pro- 
gram borrowers, this might well 
have been the first time a JA com- 
pany had gone direct to a real bank. 

At the Chase Manhattan’s Grand 
Central branch, Vice-president G. 
Kellogg Rose, Jr., inspected the 
company’s books and talked to its 
officers: Frank Boone, 18, the presi- 
dent; Stephen Berk, 17, the vice- 
president. The balance sheet showed 
cash of $75, inventory $31, liability 
for accrued wages $13; capital stock 
$77.50. 

The $15, Messrs. Boone and Berk 
explained, would be used to replenish 
inventories. 

“So,” said Mr. Rose, “I gave them 
the loan.” 


A Plan for 
Life Insurance Premiums 


Tue Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York has a new plan 
for paying personal insurance 
premiums. 

Known as “MONY-Matic,”’ it lets 
the policyholder authorize the com- 
pany to draw a monthly check on 
his regular account at his bank. 
He gets a reminder notice so that 


Junach Enterprises, a New York Junior Achievement project, gets a loan from 

Chase Manhattan Bank. Left to right, seated: Stephen Berk, 17, the company’s 

vice-president; Frank Boone, 18, president; and G. Kellogg Rose, Jr., vice- 

president in charge of the bank’s Grand Central branch. Standing, Somers White, 
Junach counselor 
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. and still pioneering 
in new and better ways 
to serve you in the 
GREAT UPPER 
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Resources over $436,000,000 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
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FINANCIAL 


PROGRESS FOR 
ONE HUNDRED 
VEaRs 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


SERVE YOUR CUSTOMERS WHILE 
PROTECTING YOUR BANK 


Our Credit Life, Accident and 
Health is 
designed for cach bank. 


Field offices throughout the 
country to provide instant 
service. 


J/ 


Arrangements with each bank 
are flexible — tailored to solve 
your unique problems and 
objectives. 


Write our Banking Service Depart- 
ment for complete information 
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YOUR 
SCHOOL THRIFT 
PROGRAMS 


Ameriea’s 


“School Savers” 


HIGH SCHOOL 


ADULT YEARS 


They'll be tomorrow’s 
thrifty adults ... 
the market for your 
future business. 


Write Dept. B-4 Today 


for full 
particulars 
on 
School 
Thrift 
Programs 


SCHOOL 
THRIFT 


RATED 
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his checkbook can be brought up to 
date. 

Mutual expects savings from the 
fact that it can thus take care of 
many payments at a regular time 
each month. Some of the saving will 
be passed along to the insureds in 
a 214% cut in monthly premiums. 

There’s one limitation to partici- 
pation in the new plan: the regular 
premium must be at least $10 a 
month. 


Public Relations at Work 
Scxoor boys damaged the shrub- 


bery in front of the Woodley Park 
branch of American Security and 
Trust Company in Washington, D. C., 
and Manager Claude Miller com- 
plained to the principal. In due 
course came a note of apology signed 
by the eight young culprits. 

That was fine—but Mr. Miller saw 
a big opportunity for some good 
public relations. In a friendly letter 
to the principal he suggested that 


| the boys visit the bank to see the 


sights. 

When the news got around the 
rest of the class asked to come, too, 
so one afternoon the Woodley Park 


| office had company. The youngsters 
| toured the bank, saw a lot of money 


in the vault, and had a generally in- 
structive session as well as a good 
time. Each left the richer by a new 
dime. 


Precious 


Tue lady had a small envelope in 
her hand, and she said to Archie C. 


“Which button is us?” 


Barbata, president of the Bank of 
Nutley, N. J., “You'll never guess 
what I’m about to put into my safe 
deposit box.” 

Before Mr. B. had time to guess 
she showed him two tickets to the 
November 7 performance of “My 
Fair Lady” in New York. 

Into the vault they went, almost 
nine months before they could be 
used. 


Telling the Employees 


A SPECIAL annual report for the em- 
ployees, some banks find, is a good 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


The Iowa State Bank, Des Moines, celebrated “Inauguration Time, U.S.A.” with 
an exhibit from the coin bank collection owned by its vice-president, Clarence 
T. Simmons. There were banks from every state and territory. The Simmons 
Collection, probably the world’s largest, contains more than 6,000 items and is 
still growing. It was started when Mr. Simmons was traveling as a bank examiner, 
and now has pieces given him by bankers all over the world: a couple of dozen 
countries are represented. The young man in the picture is the owner’s grand- 
son, Donald Lee Garanson 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
1956 


Strong Liquid Position 
Cash and U. S. Government 
obligations account for 
64% of our total assets. 


Progress 


The Central National Insur- 
ance Company is now li- 
censed in 41 states, The 
District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Alaska. The 
Central National Life In- 
surance Company is 
qualified in 39 states, The 
District of Columbia and 
the Territory of Alaska. 


Commissions 


Total commissions paid 
were in excess of 
$5,000,000.00. 


Sound Underwriting 


As in previous years, Central 
National, through its under- 
writing program and policy 
of fast, fair claim settle- 
ments and prompt service, 
maintained a reasonable 
loss ratio. 


The Complete Carrier 


Central National maintain- 
ed its leadership as the 
complete carrier for financial 
institutions, New cover- 
ages were added. Old 
coverages were modified 
and extended. 
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The Central National Insurance Company 
ASSETS 

U. S. Government Bonds (Amortized Value) 

State & Municipal Bonds (Amortized Valve) 

Miscellaneous Bonds & Commercial Notes (Amortized 


$ 2,215,902.00 
4,013,157.00 


1,275,472.67 
1,403,405.00 
1,057,296.50 
4,652,176.76 
1,913,123.40 


Preferred Stocks (Market Value) 
Common Stocks (Central National Life Insurance Company) . . 
Cash in Banks 


$ 16,530,533.33 
LIABILITIES 


For Losses and Loss Expense $ 1,459,108.03 
For Unearned Premiums 11,202,205.96 
For Taxes 345,869.13 
For Commission and Misc. ....... 573,816.24 
Voluntary Reserve 404,427.37 


Reserves: 


Total Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 


$ 13,985,426.73 


Surplus as Regards Policy Holders $ 2,545,106.60 


$ 16,530,533.33 


The Central National Life Insurance Company 


ASSETS 
U. S. Government Bonds (Amortized Value) 543,688.09 
Railroad, Industrial & Utility Bonds (Amortized Value) . . 1,968,164.40 
Cash in Banks 1,476,673.23 
Premiums Receivable (None Past Due) 190,877.42 
Home Office Building (Depreciated Value) 397,996.74 


$ 4,577,399.88 
Reserves: LIABILITIES 


For Life Policies $ 1,874,195.02 
For Accident & Health Policies .... 511,170.95 
For Commissions 878,548.74 
For Losses 96,927.36 
For Expenses 26,943.50 
For Taxes 106,360.45 
For Security Valuation 25,957.36 


Total Reserves 
Capital 
Surplus 


$ 3,520,103.38 


Surplus as Regards Policy Holders $ 1,057,296.50 


$ 4,577,399.88 


Life insurance In Force $162,741,436.00 


Central National Insurance Companies 


1805 Harney St. Omaha, Nebraska 
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from America’s financial design center... 


new motor bank parking-garage . . . 
Texas Bank & Trust Co., Dallas, Texas has 5 drive-up 
windows on the street level floor; basement parking 
area gives customers direct access to safe deposit 
department in adjoining bank building. 


planning 


geared to better service... 
designed to steer more business your way! 


Motor Banking... one of the most dynamic developments ever to hit 
the banking industry! Over 3,200 banks already have this service in 
operation. Far more are either seriously considering, or actually 
installing drive-up walk-up facilities, right now. This new kind of 
banking service has won public acceptance, created public demand 
almost overnight. And bankers have found it a real asset... in 
relieving main lobby work-loads on peak days ... in building more 
volume with old customers . .. in attracting new business! 


But it’s important to point out, not all drive-up facilities have 

proved successful. Inadequate planning, inexperience and failure to 
grasp the complexities of motor bank engineering have greatly reduced 
the effectiveness of numerous installations. 


When you put your motor bank project in our hands, you’re assured 
of sound planning, proper guidance... every step of the way. Our 
specialists can be of invaluable assistance in every phase of development: 
from analyzing traffic patterns to determining site location, type of 
installation, most effective use of available ground, and how to provide 
for future expansion. Let Bank Building & Equipment Corporation— 
with more experience in motor bank planning than any organization 

in the world—open up more avenues of business for you. 


Select your designer with care... 
Check his financial responsibility as well as his 
skill and experience in this highly specialized field! <a 
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Chippewa Trust Company, St., Louis 


MANCH; STER 


world’s largest motor bank . . . 
Manchester Bank of St. Louis, Mo. has 11 drive-up 
windows, 2 walk-up windows; does almost half of its 
business “outdoors.” 


iron: Ohio 


ab ee Hibernia National Bank, Mid-City Office, 


New Orleans, La. 

- \ i Corpora 

Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, 1130 Hampton Ave. — Offices in: 


‘ 
NEW YORK, 342 Mapison Ave. e CHICAGO, 333 N. Micuican « DALLAS, 


et all the facts On drive-in banking Fipeuity Union Lire Bupc. « SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post St. « ATLANTA, 


Western Union Bipe. 


Operating Outside Continental U. S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 
Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos ¢ Subsidiary: Design Incorporated 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 466 


Bank Buitpinc AND EquipMENT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


$ 
A 4 =< 


or this free 


Send my free copy of: “PLANNING GUIDE TO SUCCESSFUL MOTOR 


planning guide \ BANKING” 


0 NEw BUILDING [J MODERNIZED QUARTERS [] NEW FIXTURES 


ll the j 
¢ information you need () MODERNIZED FIXTURES 


ae help get your project 
ed on a sound basis ... 
Md avoid costly mistakes, 
pend in this coupon today! 
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Mr. Fitzgerald is president of the bank. Mr, 
Fitzgerald is vice-president of the Rotary 
Club. Mr. Fitzgerald is chairman of the 
local Planning and Zoning Board and of the 
Industrial Development Committee. 

This morning, however, Mr. Fitzgerald 
did not act in the slightest like a president or 
vice-president or a chairman. Mr. Fitzgerald 
merely acted like any man acts on the day of 
his daughter’s wedding. 

He misplaced his collar button. He 
dodged the florist, two aunts, and an arm- 
load of petticoats and finally locked himself 
in his bedroom to think. Had he been a suc- 
cess as a father? 

Forty-five minutes later, Mr. Fitzgerald 
came out beaming. He had discovered (in 
addition to the collar button) something he 
had never before quite realized. This wasn’t 
the first time he had been father to a bride 
... Ora groom. As a banker, he had given 
hundreds of young people the benefit of 
good, sound advice—how to save, how to 
spend, how to invest, or how to pay for a new 
car, the first home, or the first baby—advice 
based on his wisdom as a banker, his concern 
as a friend. This “fatherly” advice seemed to 
have helped shape some pretty happy and 
prosperous marriages in his community. 

Upon reflection, Mr. Fitzgerald happily 
(and logically) concluded that maybe he had 
been a good father and maybe a good banker 
at the same time. One more well-advised 
couple was about to march down the aisle; 
and if he didn’t hurry, he’d miss the show. 

Mr. Fitzgerald gave the bride away 
proudly. And if the guests noticed a small 
smile on his face during the service, it was 
because Mr. Fitzgerald was making a mental 
note to start an educational fund for his first 
grandson immediately. Perhaps he would 
like banking too. 


THE Fite NATIONAL BANK OF ATLANTA 


This is the second in a series of advertisements dedicated by The First 
National Bank of Atlanta to—the people at the bank. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


staff relations builder. We get a few 
of these pamphlets each year, and 
they’re always interesting. 

For instance, in the last couple 
of months we’ve received “A Report 
to the Staff: 1956,” American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago; ‘Working Together in ’56,” 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y.; “1956 Annual Re- 
port to Employees,” Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Illustrated with many pictures of 
staff people, these reports review 
the year in various ways, with em- 
phasis on the family viewpoint. 

An unusual condition statement 
reaching our desk was issued by The 
New American Bank of Oshkosh, 
Wisc. On the folders’ covers were 
pictures of the nine new worship 
sanctuaries built in Oshkosh since 
1948. 


Depositor Lee of Leesburg 


In Leesburg, Fla., they’ve been cele- 
brating the city’s centennial, and a 
prominent celebrant was The First 
National Bank, which is having its 
own 50th anniversary. 

Looking over the old Boston 
Ledger, in which was entered the 
bank’s opening day business on Sep- 
tember 10, 1906, Board Chairman 
G. G. Ware and President Carlisle 
Rogers found that J. Chester Lee 
had deposited $450.71. Mr. Lee, 


Right, J. Chester Lee, one of the “first 
day” depositors at The First National 
Bank of Leesburg, Fla., points out to 
Board Chairman G. G. Ware his signa- 
ture of 50 years ago. Below, the women 
of the bank’s staff in the Colonial 
gowns and bonnets they wore during 
Leesburg’s centennial celebration 


grandson of Evander Lee, a founder 
of the city named for that family, is 
one of two surviving members of the 
bank’s first board. 

First National decided that in- 
stead of canceling a loan for some 
lucky customer as a means of honor- 
ing its half century it would refund 
this first deposit to Mr. Lee. That 
was done. 

The city’s 100th anniversary fes- 
tivities included the wearing of 
beards by male residents, the depu- 
tation of some “Keystone Kops” 
(who included Vice-president Sandy 
Pike and Jim Lester of the First 
staff), and sundry other goings-on. 


“Thanks, Customer" Day 


Weve heard of ‘Customer Appreci- 
ation Day,’ but Citizens & Southern 
banks in Georgia gave the idea a new 
twist. It celebrated on Valentine’s 
Day. 

In each of the 25 banks staffers 


Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


American Appraisals 
correct errors in 


property accounts 


Continuous American Appraisal Serv- 
ice® is an effective method of property 
control—reflecting changes in physi- 
cal assets and fluctuations in value. It 
keeps property records in line with 
property facts. 


The 
AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


leader in property valuation 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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reasons why 


BANKING 


is the 
magazine 
for you 


Largest ABC paid circulation in the field—36,551, 
and a survey-tested readership of 100,000 bankers. 
It practically covers the market! 


For 49 years—it’s been the banker’s living library! 
Its renewal percentage of 92.32 is among the highest 
in all publishing! 


Average reader spends 1.25 hours with each monthly 
copy. More than 52% of subscribers read it at home, 
and “pass-on” readers average 3 per copy! 


It delivers an average of 80 pages of vital editorial 
matter per issue. It offers a broader editorial menu, 
satisfying varied interests of an active and influen- 
tial audience! 


In 1956 it carried more than 950 pages of advertising 
purchased by more than 300 advertisers serving the 
field of banking and finance! 


Cost is low—only $5.00 for a year’s single subscrip- 
tion of 12 issues and only $4.00 for each year’s sub- 
scription on the group plan, which means purchas- 
ing four (4) or more subscriptions for the benefit 
of a bank’s officers, directors, staff members, schools, 
colleges, universities and others. 


Order BANKING for yourself today and include 


subscriptions for a group of 4 or more 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Two staffers welcome a young visitor to 

the Citizens & Southern National Bank 

in Atlanta as his mother fills out a 
deposit slip 


were assigned as “hosts” to greet 
customers and thank them for their 
business. Special designed valen- 
tines and miniature boxes of candy 
were presented as C&S employees 
said, “Thank you for banking with 
us.” 

The banks were decorated with 
flowers and staff people wore heart- 
shaped paper badges. Citizens & 
Southern National mailed valentines 
to checking account customers. 

One recipient wrote: “It was really 
a heart-warming gesture... . I 
showed it to a 5-year-old and she 
was properly impressed, but a little 
skeptical. ‘Do all banks send valen- 
tines?’ ‘No,’ I said, ‘just my bank.’ 
Long silence. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘just 
nice banks.’ ” 

President Mills B. Lane explained 
that the purpose was to emphasize 
on one special day “our sincere ap- 
preciation to each individual cus- 
tomer.” 

J.L.C. 


Most speeding on streets is done 
by persons who are not going any- 
where in particular. 


A politician is always busy run- 
ning for office or for cover. 


Common sense would avoid many 
divorces and also quite a few mar- 
riages. 


When you find that famous peo- 
ple are just like you are, it tends 
te make you feel very humble. 
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This is the way automatic 


bank figure-work begins 


. with the fully automatic Friden 
Calculator—the one and only Think- 


INTEREST AVERAGE DAILY BALANCES 
ACCOUNT ANALYSIS FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
BOND PRICES YIELDS AVERAGE DAILY FLOAT 
FEDERAL RESERVE REDISCOUNTS 
AMORTIZATION PERCENTAGES AND RATIOS 
ACCOUNT COSTS INTEREST ON NOTES 
MORTGAGES, SMALL LOANS 


Prise \ 


Try out a fully automatic Friden Calculator on your tough, 
volume jobs. See how work speeds up and costs come 
down. The Friden performs more steps in figure-work 
without operator decisions than any other calculating 
machine. However your bank’s figure-working methods 


develop, this immensely versatile Friden Calculator will 
e always be basic in day-to-day operations. 
| | | world leader in automatic figure thinking 
Send today for the Friden Man in your area. Friden sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and the world. 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, California. Commercial Controls Corporation, Rochester, N.Y., Subsidiary. 
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of Pittsburgh’s 


largest companies 
use Peoples First 


banking services 


Their products range from alumi- 
num to atomic power plants... 
candy to chemicals . . . opticals 
to oil drilling equipment. 

Peoples First serves the diverse 
banking requirements of all these 
different industries . . . together 
with many others in Pittsburgh 
and throughout the country. 

With this broad background of 
experience in nearly all fields of 
industry, Peoples First is 
uniquely equipped to handle any 
correspondent service you require 
in the Pittsburgh area. 


PEOPLES FIRST 


NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Member F.D.I.C. 


Kansas Shows Students 


HE Kansas Bankers Association 
Toss a carefully drafted bank 

tour blueprint used throughout 
the state in telling the banking story 
to high school students. 

“The problem of several banks in 
the same community,” says Secre- 
tary Carl A. Bowman, “is handled 
by the appointment of a local bank 
tour manager who has charge of the 
program for all high schools and all 
banks in his city. In Kansas City, 
Kans., for instance, there are six 
high schools and 17 banks. All co- 
operate! Operationally, a bank tour 
manager is appointed for each. He 
attends planning sessions under the 
direction of the local manager. 

“In other words, every effort is 
made to bring all banks into the 
program to the maximum of their 
ability to participate, based on space 
and other limitations. By using a 
large number of banks in a com- 
munity, small groups of students can 
tour each, for maximum educational 
value.” 

Also figuring in the organizational 
setup are the county sponsors, mem- 
bers of a KBA group bank personnel 
committee. Each sponsors one or 
more counties and is responsible for 
appointing the local tour managers 
in each town. These have been named 
for all 440 Kansas bank towns each 
year since the program began. 

“The county sponsors,” says Mr. 
Bowman, “check closely with the 
local bank managers from time to 
time to see whether help is needed 
in planning tours and to remind 
them to keep at the project until it 
is completed. 

“Incidentally, the tours always in- 
clude pretour visits to classrooms 
by banker speakers, and use one or 
more of the A.B.A. banking movies 
which KBA supplies free.’ 

KBA publishes a mimeographed 
Bank Tour Manual for the local man- 
agers, which outlines the steps to 
be taken in preparing for a success- 
ful tour program. This contains 10 
suggestions, including a number of 
forms that help in organizing the 
project. Here they are: 

(1) Schedule your tour in the 
fall. 


(2) Where there is more than one 
bank in a community, all should ¢o- 
operate and organize a tour program 
with the schools. 

(3) Generally, seniors have been 
selected for the visits, but experi- 
ence has shown juniors are more re- 
ceptive. The goal should be any 
system that will reach every high 
school pupil by graduation. 

(4) Have the school administra- 
tor fill out a questionnaire covering 
such information as date and time of 
tour; subjects students will be inter- 
ested in; whether a bank officer may 
give a preliminary talk at the school, 
etc. (Copies of this questionnaire go 
with the kit.) 

(5) Hold a pretour classroom 
session. At this the visiting bank 
officer talks on “What Is a Bank?”, 
explaining services to nation, com- 
munity and individual. A movie 
from the KBA film library may also 
be shown. There’s a question and 
answer period, and then the officer 
invites the students to visit the 
bank, giving them a preview of what 
they’ll see. 

(6) Develop a step-by-step out- 
line and schedule of the tour proj- 
ect. (The manual offers a suggested 
agenda. ) 


Annually since 1949 the Citizens State 
Bank, Ellsworth, Kans., has sponsored a 
high school senior class tour. This year 
the tourists were asked to write an essay 
on “What I Learned from the Bank 
Tour.” Pictured are Henry Prochaska, 
tour manager, presenting essay trophy 
to Phyllis Vanderbilt; Joel Martin, 
school superintendent; and Marvin 
Ryden, principal of Ellsworth High 
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Its Banks 


(7) KBA also provides ideas to 
help each bank tailor a tour to its 
own shop. For instance: Give each 
student a mimeographed outline of 
the tour. Keep the program elemen- 
tary. Put signs on each machine, 
describing its functions, stating its 
dollar cost. Illustrate the flow of 
items through a bank with large 
charts. Serve light refreshments 
when the tour is over—or maybe 
have a lunch or evening dinner. 

Suggested follow-ups are essay 
contests on ‘‘What I Learned on the 
Bank Tour’; newspaper publicity, 
including pictures of the students; 
write the guests inviting them to 
visit the bank any time; perhaps 
give the students a useful gift. 

Above all: Make the tour interest- 
ing. 

(8) Select in advance from KBA 
the films to be shown. (The titles are 
listed on a convenient order blank.) 

(9) Invite the teachers and school 
officials to a special ‘“‘Teacher Appre- 
ciation Dinner,’”’ compliments of the 
local banks. 

(10) Notify the county sponsor 
when the tours have been completed. 


With almost 50,000,000 passenger 
cars it’s hardly worthwhile now 
teaching babies to walk. 


In the old days a woman’s face 
was her fortune, but now it’s the 
beauty parlor’s. 


On juvenile delinquency we would 
say with the poet: “Oh, for the 
smack of a vanished hand on the 
place where the spank ought to be.” 


Money talks and most of us never 
get bored listening. 


Sometimes it appears man did de- 
scend from a fish, because so many 
men still can’t keep their heads 
above water. 


We have only a few illiterates in 
the United States, but millions of 
persons who can’t read traffic signs. 
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Specialists in Financing 


Companies 


Medium Sized 


The raising of capital by medium sized companies presents unusual 
problems. As specialists in this field, we have come to know what these 
problems are and how best to meet them. We offer you a distributing 
organization of 96 salesmen, twelve offices blanketing the middle west 
and an experienced underwriting department. 

The following successful offerings during the last six months of 1956 
are indicative of the companies we have served. 


Anderson Electric Corporation 


35,000 Shares, $.60 Convertible Preferred Stock 
20,500 Shares Common Stock 
46,440 Shares Class B Common Stock 


A growing manufacturer of aluminum and bronze connectors, clamps, and 
fittings for the public utility industry. Annual sales $6,571,000. This financing, 
aggregating $801,845, involved the sale of stock by selling stockholders and 
the raising of new capital for the company. 


California Eastern Aviation, Inc. 


$2,900,000 6% Sinking Fund Convertible Debentures, due 1968 


Engaged in contract flight operations, aircraft modification and overhaul, 
aircraft brokerage, and in providing technical electronics services to the U.S. 
Government. Annual sales, $26,279,000. This financing provided $2,900,000 
of additional capital which enabled the company to purchase three new 
Super-Constellation aircraft. 


Commercial Discount Corporation 


100,000 Shares 6% Cumulative and Participating Preferred Stock 


A finance company engaged primarily in making loans secured by receivables, 
inventories, or chattel mortgages. This financing provided $1,000,000 of 
additional capital. 


Kirsch Company 


120,000 Shares Common Stock 


The nation’s largest manufacturer of drapery hardware. Annual sales, 
$29,500,000. This sale of stock by selling stockholders involved $2,400,000. 


Marsh Steel Corporation 


51%4% Convertible Sinking Fund Debentures, due 1966 
135,000 Shares Common Stock 
A steel warehouse company with warehouses in Kansas City, Denver, and 
Baton Rouge. Annual sales, $7,900,000. This financing provided $2,050,000 
of additional capital. ? 
Watson Bros. Transportation Co., Inc. 


619,776 Shares Class A Common Stock 


Seventh largest common carrier trucking system, Chicago to the west coast. 
Annual gross revenues, approximately $30,000,000. This sale of stock by 
selling stockholders involved $4,648,320. 


We invite your inquiry, in confidence and without obligation. 


CRUTTENDEN, PODESTA & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and Otber Principal Exchanges 
209 South LaSalle Street - Chicago 4 + DEarborn 2-0500 


LINCOLN ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
MADISON CEDAR RAPIDS 


NEW YORK DENVER 
MILWAUKEE GRAND RAPIDS 


ST. PAUL 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


H. EUGENE DICKHUTH, for many 
years bank editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, has been named 
vice-president and a director of 
American Trust Company, New 
York. He’s no stranger to banking. 
He was with Brown Brothers Harri- 
man & Co., New York (for 12 years 
until late 1942) ; J. Henry Schroder 
Banking Corp., New York; and the 
Dutch house of H. Albert de Bary 
and Dresdner Bank, Berlin. Mr. 
DICKHUTH is a former president of 
the New York Financial Writers’ 
Association, and currently is presi- 
dent of World Trade Writers. For 
many years he was New York corre- 
spondent of The Financial Times, 
London, and Commerce, Bombay. He 
is a regular contributor to BANKING. 


SIDNEY B. CoNGDON, chairman of 
National City Bank, was elected 
president of the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association. He _ succeeds 
GEORGE GUND, president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company. LORING 
L. GELBACH, president of Central 
National Bank, was elected vice- 
president. 


Work is under way at UNION 
TrRuST CoMPANY, St. Petersburg, 
Fla., on the construction of a motor 
bank with six drive-in windows. The 
addition is immediately behind the 
main bank building, but as a public 
street intervenes, the drive-ins and 
motor bank will be connected with 
the main building by a bridge over 
the street to comply with Florida’s 


Eugene Dickhuth Harold Moeller 
no-branch law. Each of the drive-ins 
will have TV connection with the 
bookkeeping department. 


HAROLD F.. MOELLER has been ap- 
pointed executive vice-president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, New 
York, in charge of operations and 
personnel. 


Freese Wins Award 


Bees G. FREESE, president and 
treasurer of the Connecticut 
Savings Bank, New Haven, has been 
selected to receive in May the Gold 
Medal Award for 1956 of the New 
Haven Advertising Club. He be- 
comes the 22nd recipient of the 
award, joining some pretty illus- 
trious company. 

Mr. FREESE’s long career in busi- 
hess and civic circles brought him 
the unanimous vote of the 31-man 
award committee. He’s a past presi- 


First Wisconsin 
National Bank, 
Milwaukee, publi- 
cizes its trade- 
mark with scarves 
and ties as worn 
here by staff 
members Barbara 
Grizmaehl and 
Max Greussing 


John H. Roach A. Andrew Boemi 
dent of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, and currently 
is a member of the Committee on In- 
vestments of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


JOHN H. ROACH, vice-president and 
secretary of The Franklin Savings 
Bank, New York, was elected to the 
board of trustees. He’s a director of 
FPRA and is immediate past presi- 
dent of the New York Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 


A. ANDREW BOEMI was elected 
president and member of the board 
of the Madison Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago. He had been 
vice-president of the First Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Chicago. 


“Humanizing” the Bank 


K. DURFEE, president 
of the First National Bank of 
Athol, Mass., is a Sunday painter. 
He’s an exhibitor, too; often in his 
own bank. 

He first hung some of his paintings 
in the bank in an effort to “human- 
ize’ the place. It worked so well 
that the bank has become almost a 
permanent art exhibit. Painters like 
it; public likes it; and often the 
painting finds a buyer. The highest 
price paid so far was $250. 

Mr. DURFEE has developed into @ 
real artist and works in all media 
and in all subjects—except portraits. 
They’re too expensive, he says. He 
once was sketching his wife, and 
when she discovered what he was 
up to she said “if my hair really 
looks like that I’m going right down 
and get a permanent.” 
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Main Street 


A. E. Staley F. U. Steele 


A. E. STALEY and F. U. STEELE 
have advanced to vice-presidencies 
at Central National Bank of Cleve- 
land. Vice-president H. R. Harris 
was elected to the board of directors. 
All three men are graduates of The 
Graduate School of Banking. 


The MORRISTOWN (N. J.) Trust 
CoMPANY plans a fifth office. 


The trust department of City Na- 
TIONAL BANK & TRUST Co., Kansag 
City, Mo., has more than tripled its 
space, thus easing its “growing 
pains.” 


THEODORE K. LANDAU has been ap- 
pointed assistant representative in 
New York of Bank Leumi le-Israel, 
Israel’s major commercial bank. Mr. 
LANDAU has been associated with 
the bank’s representative office since 
its establishment in 1950. 


JAMES K. LOCHEAD, board chair- 
man of American Trust Company, 
has been elected president of the 
San Francisco Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. Vice-president is S. C. 
BEISE, president of Bank of Amer- 
ica. E. H. LEMASTERS, president of 
the Pacific National Bank, was 
hamed secretary. Mr. LOCHEAD and 
Mr. BEISE will serve as ex-officio 
members of the Clearing House 
Committee. Others elected to the 
committee were: ELLIOTT MCAL- 
LISTER, chairman of the board, Bank 
of California; I. W. HELLMAN, presi- 
dent, Wells Fargo Bank; Pau. E. 
Hoover, president, Crocker-Anglo 
National Bank; T. P. Coats, chair- 
man of the board, First Western 
Bank and Trust Company. 
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VINCE E. THOMPSON, assistant 
cashier of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, received an engraved 
plaque for his service as chairman of 
the educational committee of the 
Dallas Chapter, A.I.B. 


“Operation Palette,” an exhibit of 
original paintings by official U. S. 
Navy combat artists, attracted 
crowds to the REPUBLIC NATIONAL 
BANK of Dallas. All the paintings 
were done by combat artists under 
actual battle conditions. 


Recognition 


66 E wanted to tell you,” begins 

a letter to BANKING from Mary 
Dabney Chanler, magazine consult- 
ant of the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, ‘how 
pleased we were to see the picture 
from the New Brunswick United 
Fund in your January issue. So 
many bankers all over the country 
are active and play leading roles in 
their local United Funds and Com- 
munity Chests, and we are so pleased 
to see you give them recognition in 
this way. In addition to their cam- 
paign volunteer work, many bankers 
across the country are increasingly 
active in year-round community plan- 
ning. In our recent Biennial Con- 
ference of Community Welfare Coun- 


General view 
across the lobbies 
in the new $1,- 
100,000 bank 
and office build- 
ing of the Ex- 
change National 
Bank, Tampa, 
Fla. There was 
open house on 
March 6, 7, 8. 
The old building 
was modernized 
and a_  “7-story 
building added 


The “Stable Mabel,” one-man rocket- 
powered helicopter, at its first public 
display in lobby of main office of The 
Philadelphia National Bank. Designed 
by Kellett Aircraft Corp., it has a flight 
range of 16 miles at 60 mph 


cil leaders at St. Louis, there were a 
number of outstanding papers given 
by bankers from various communi- 
ties.” 


GRACE D. HALVELAND, of the sav- 
ings and new accounts department, 
Bank of St. Louis, was elected vice- 
president of the Savings Association 
of St. Louis Banks. She’s the first 
woman to attain that office. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, is adding music to its 
weatherball, 29 stories above the 
street. The bank has received a 
temporary permit for a two week’s 
trial, beginning about May 1, of a 
system of electronic chimes. During 
the test the bank will conduct a poll 
to get public reaction. If favorable, 
a permanent permit will be re- 
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Only two days 


Sydney Harbour Bridge 


from the Go 


to the Gateway of Australia 


It is only two days by air from San Francisco to Australia, where 
there are increasing opportunities for industrial and commercial 


expansion. 


If you are interested in establishing or improving business con- 
nections there, you are invited to contact the Bank of New South 
Wales, the oldest and largest joint-stock bank operating in Australia, 
New Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New Guinea. 


Its complete modern banking service includes specialized depart- 
ments (industrial enquiries, trade introductions, travel) designed to 


assist American businessmen. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


ESTABLISHED 1817 
Head Office: Sydney, Australia 
British and Foreign Department — John W. McEwen, Manager 


ALPHA-NUMERICAL SORTING CODES 


We have become interested in the 
alpha-numerical account numbering 
method as adopted by the Central 
National Bank of Chicago. Until 
recently, we‘have been content to 
print account numbers on checks 
and have not concerned ourselves 
too much with the mechanics of 
assigning them. However, when 
something good comes along we 
like to support it, and this particular 
method looks good to us. 


Briefly, it involves the use of six 
digits like this . . . 502-128. The 
three at the left are used primarily in 
the proof operation, while the three 
to the right serve as the fine sort for 
the bookkeepers. A gap of 128, 64, or 
32 is left between existing accounts, 
and a minor gap of 8 or 4 is left 
between related accounts. While at 
first glance this might appear to be 
inadequate, the closing of accounts 
tends to keep the gaps open and 
the likelihood of completely closing 
them up appears to be remote. 


This method perhaps would not 
be used by extremely large banks 
planning to utilize full electronic 
mechanized handling, because such 
banks would no doubt adopt a 
straight numerical method with a 
checking digit. For banks with 
thirty thousand accounts or less, 
however, that wanted to keep their 
ledgers alphabetically as well as 
numerically, it should have some 
appeal. We have prepared a bro- 
chure on this method and have 
briefed our sales staff on its detail, 
so if you would like a full expla- 
nation, ask our representative or 
write to our Advertising Department 
in our Chicago plant. 


Strangely enough, even though ac- 
count numbering is not widely used 
at this time, we already are printing 
ten different arrangements. We do 
not ever expect to achieve uniform- 
ity but perhaps we can help to arrive 
at simplicity. That is why we like the 
method touched on here. 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFrON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 


W. P. McMullan, 
Jr. 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


quested, and the chimes installed 
permanently. Plans are for the 
chimes to play each day except Sun- 
day at 9 A.M., noon, and 5 P.M. for 
approximately 4-to-5 minutes. 


Joe W. Latham 


W. P. MCMULLAN, JR., who has 
been president and a director of the 
Newton County Bank, Newton, Miss., 
has been appointed comptroller, De- 
partment of Bank Supervision, State 
of Mississippi. At 32, he’s one of 
the youngest men ever to serve as 
State Bank Comptroller. He began 
his banking career with Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. His 
father, W. P. MCMULLAN, SR., is 
president of the Deposit Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co., Jackson, Miss. 
JoE W. LATHAM, who recently com- 
pleted two years as State Bank 
Comptroller, has rejoined the De- 
posit Guaranty Bank & Trust Com- 
pany as vice-president. 


The Bank of Flagstaff, Ariz., has 
become the 44th office in the state- 
wide system of VALLEY NATIONAL 
BANK, Phoenix. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 


Barbara Krokorich, clerk-typist at 

Central National Bank, Cleveland, was 

one of 450 of the bank’s employees 

who requested polio shots. Almost half 
of the staff lined up 
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fewer distractions... greater efficiency 


in individual office units created with 


In a matter of minutes, with HAUSERMAN Divider-Wall, 

you can define traffic lanes, segregate noisy business machines or 
create semi-private offices for departments that require them. 
With both low and glazed modular units to work with, 

the right combination of Divider-Wall can easily be worked out 
to suit your requirements. 


The flush, attractive appearance of Divider-Wall conceals 
HAUSERMAN engineering features that assure fast, easy erection 
and rearrangement. And the lifetime finish of Divider-Wall 
promises low maintenance costs. Offered in green, 
gray and tan, with coral for gates only, HAUSERMAN baked 
enamel never needs repainting. 


Arrange to see a Divider-Wall installation by calling your nearest 
HAUSERMAN representative. Consult the Yellow Pages for his number. 


MOVABLE HAUSERMAN INTERIORS 


National Lifetime Service...an Exclusive Hauserman Dividend 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7218 Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Hauserman of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Please send your free full-color Divider-Wall booklet to: 
Name 
Street__! 
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e forecasts the weather 
e sounds the hour 


e plays seasonal bell music 


. . - ALL AUTOMATICALLY! 


For ages, the sound of bells has 
been the traditional voice of the 
community. Now a new, unique 
form of bell service permits you to 
win the approval and gratitude of 
your community. Schulmerich’s 
‘‘Weather Bell” Carillon, developed 
through 35 years’ experience in 
more than 5,000 bell installations 
throughout the world, provides your 
institution with this effective means 
of traditional, dignified and contin- 
uous public relations. 

The ‘Weather Bell’ is now in regu- 
lar use by leading financial and 
commercial institutions. Let us 
demonstrate in your own office. 


Address inquiries to 
Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
EE47 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


SCHULMERICH 
CARILLONS 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Bank of Montreal Staff Magazine 
printed a full-color picture of a bath- 
ing beauty in the surf at Bermuda 
—and felt impelled to print an ex- 
planation. Usually, said the maga- 
zine, a snow scene is printed on the 
February cover. However, the lovely 
young lady was CARMELLE RITTER, 
stenographer and teller at one of the 
bank’s branches, and she was on 
vacation in Bermuda when the pic- 
ture was taken. “But if you still pre- 
fer snow, just turn the magazine 
over, you'll find it on the back cover.”’ 


HAROLD E. HARRIS and SUMNER A. 
WILLIAMS, both Quarter Cenutry 
Club members at Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, New York, were elected 
vice-presidents. 


Bay Trust Company has merged 
with PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK of 
Bay City, Mich. PAuL THOMPSON, 
former president of the Trust Com- 
pany, was elected vice-president and 
chairman of the trust committee. 
Other senior officers remain un- 
changed with CHARLES A. CORYELL as 
president, and EDWARD W. BOWEN 
as executive vice-president and 
cashier. 


EDWARD F. LINDOP was promoted 
to vice-president at Fidelity Bank & 
Trust Company, Indianapolis. 


A new independent bank, capi- 
talized at $870,000, and to be known 
as THE BANK OF PORTLAND, has been 
organized by a group of Portland, 
Oreg., businessmen and will open 
about June 1, according to S. L. 
GARDNER, president. It has been ap- 
proved by the FDIC and chartered 
by the state of Oregon. 


T. F. R. ELLIoTT has been appoint- 
ed New York Agent of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, Toronto, Canada. 
He succeeds B. E. HULL who retires 
after more than 43 years with the 
bank. 


S. L. Garduer T. F. R. Elliott 


This possum, now defunct, gummed up ~ 
the works at the new motor bank of — 
The First National Bank & Trust Co. of © 
Oklahoma City when he crept into a 
crevasse above the entrance gate where ~ 
he was squeezed to death when an ~ 

attempt was made to open the gate 


SEATTLE-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
has opened an airport branch at 7 
Seattle-Tacoma International Air- | 
port. It’s the first airport branch in 4 
the Pacific Northwest. 4 


The BANK oF is opening a 


branch in Pearl City, Island of Oahu. ~ 


CARRIE R. STORMS has been elected 
an assistant secretary of Broadway 
Bank & Trust Company, Paterson, 
N. J. Mrs. STorMs is the first woman 
to attain this status in a Paterson 
bank. 


FREDERICK L. DEMING, heretofore 
first vice-president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis, has been 
named president of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Minneapolis. He suc- 
ceeds OLIVER S. POWELL, who retires 
as of March 31. Mr. POWELL has 
been associated with the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Minneapolis since 
1920 except for two years in 1950- 
1952 when he was a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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Somebody had to tell her... 


When it’s necessary to foreclose . . . when a family must lose Federal Offers You: 

their home . . . somebody has to tell the widow. A Custom Designed Plan based on careful study of 
Your bank need never face this heartbreaking task. your operations * Proven Customer Appeal « Simplified 
Federal’s Mortgage Redemption Plan protects both Streamlined Procedure « Complete Flexibility including 
the customer and the bank. When tragedy strikes, the Health and Accident coverage * Prompt Service » All 
mortgage is paid in full. The low, low cost is simply included Promotional Tools. 
in the customer’s monthly payment. 

Bankers like Federal’s Plan for its simplicity and 

freedom from burdensome detail. Protect your most vital asset 

—customer relations—with this plan. 

Write today for complete information. 


HIGHEST RATING 

See Best’s and Dunne’s for rea- 
sons why Federal enjoys their 
unqualified recommendation. 


FEDERAL ALSO OFFERS CREDIT LIFE AND DISABILITY PLANS THAT WILL 


BUILD YOUR INSTALLMENT FINANCE DEPARTMENT SAFELY AND PROFITABLY 
PERSONAL PROTECTION 


ATL SINCE 1906 
JOHN H. CARTON 
AH President 


HAROLD L. BUCK 


LIFE and CASUALTY COMPANY 


WOLVERINE-FEDERAL TOWER, BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN «+ REGIONAL SERVICE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 
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TWO STOCK MODELS PLUS 
HUNDREDS OF BASIC DESIGNS 
IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


L£ febute CORPORATION 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 


BANK TELLERS {| 


MOBILE UNITS | 


Roll under counter @ step on brake 
ready for service 


Model 1 

Ideal for new branch offices! Add additional 
units as needed! No expensive installation 
costs! 

2 cash drawers, 10-compartment removable 
currency tray, both drawers with P.K. Locks, 
cupboard with removable shelf, combination 
lock on door. 


12 STOCK MODELS 


For your many banking needs 
Write today for literature to department B 
FENCO CORPORATION 


BANK EQUIPMENT 
121 Seventh Ave. © New York 11, N.Y. 
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Julian R. Smith 


James E. Hixson 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


JULIAN R. (Bob) SMITH, advanced 
to trust officer of The Bank of Cali- 
fornia’s Portland (Oreg.) office. 


JAMES E. HIXsoN has joined Ful- 
ton National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
as assistant vice-president and di- 
rector of advertising. He was for- 
merly vice-president of Charles A. 
Rawson & Associates, the agency 
which handles Fulton’s account. 


BROUGHTON NATIONAL BANK, Day- 
ton, Wash., has become the 54th 
office of National Bank of Commerce, 
Seattle. 


The boards of the SOUTH CAROLINA 
NATIONAL BANK, Charleston, and the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF GREEN- 
VILLE have agreed on plans to con- 
solidate under the name of the for- 
mer. The resulting institution would 
have 31 branch offices in 16 cities 
and would be the state’s largest bank 
with combined resources of nearly a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 


Louis E. CORRINGTON, JR., presi- 
dent of the Southmoor Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, has been 
elected to the board of directors 
of the Chicago Committee on Alco- 


holism. 


James T. Brick Weston Hamilton 

JAMES T. BRICK was elected vice- 
president and trust officer of The 
National Bank of South Dakota, 
Sioux Falls. 


WESTON E. HAMILTON, assistant 
secretary of the Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, has been 
elected a vice-president of Walker 
Bank & Trust Company, Salt Lake 
City. 


CROCKER-ANGLO NATIONAL BANK, 
San Francisco, has opened its 61st 
office, this in a shopping center in 
Mountain View. 


Two officers of the State Bank and 
Trust Company of Wellston, St. 
Louis, Mo., were elected officers of 
the Wellston (Mo.) Chamber of Com- 
merce. PuHinip C. KOPITSKY, chair- 
man of the board of the bank, was 
named president of the Chamber; 
A. L. UEBEL, bank vice-president and 
treasurer, was elected treasurer. 


RosBErRT J. SMITH, chairman of the 
board of the 11th Federal Reserve 
Bank and president of Slick Air- 
ways, was nominated by President 
Eisenhower for appointment as 
Major General in the Air Force Re- 
serves. He is serving his third term 
as chairman of the FRB and his fifth 
year as a director. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 


| Part of the 1,400 


persons who brav- 
ed a 7%-inch 
snowfall to visit 
new office of First 
Bank & Trust 
Company, South 
Bend, Ind., the 
bank’s seventh 
office 
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SECURITY... 
LIQUIDITY... 


HIGH YIELD... All These are Yours... 
with 


Coal Value 


Life Insurance Loans 


More than $165,000,000.00 of these most 
attractive loans have been placed with banks 
TWO PLANS throughout the country by Policy Holders’ 


ice B 
Bankers like the security, liquidity and high 


return combined in this one type of investment— 
and there are plenty of these loans available. 


Loans are secured by cash values of life 
insurance policies . . . They are highly profitable, 
because the collateral is always increasing in 
value . . . They are liquid, too, because your 
money is readily available—loans are callable 
at any time within 150 days or less. 


For More Complete Information and Bank 
References (Banks known to you) write 


Poticy Holder 
SERVICE BUREAU 
ARTHUR I. BOREMAN & SONS 


1912 GRAND AVENUE 
DES MOINES 5, IOWA 
CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 
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complete details neces- 
[sary to set the loans up 
your Bank are handled 
by us. After the loans are 
received and accepted by 
| your Bank, they are — 
handled directly with 
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Across the street...across the nation 


Bankers from Division F | s 


Raymond Becker 
Vice President 


HANCES are you know one or more of the men 
C shown here. They’re bankers from Division F 
at The First National Bank of Chicago—familiar 
faces from Boston to Bakersfield. 

The sole purpose of each of these men is to 
work with you. “Banker to banker”’ they’re pre- 
pared to pass to you one of the richest stores of 
industry-specialized knowledge available in the 
nation. 

Each Division in our Commercial Department 
specializes in one group of industries exclusively 
...and bankers from Division F specialize in 
banks and bankers. They will secure facts and 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets « Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Verne Bartling 
Vice President 


THEAST 


OUTHEAST 


figures from all other Divisions and relay them 
to you in order that you may have information 
additional to local sources and printed material. 

The result is sound decision—in management, 
bond portfolios, operations, remodeling and ad- 
vertising problems. 

The banker in a correspondent relationship 
with The First National Bank of Chicago is in 
touch with the times, has a sensitive finger on 
the pulse of the financial world about him. 
Wouldn’t it be a good idea to discover all the 
benefits we offer? When can a man from The 
First call on you and explain them in detail? 


Chicago Banks 


Charles Newhall 


BANKING 
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Leslie Bjork 


William Dwyer Stanley Pickford 


Daniel Lawlor Robert Gridley Charles Ongena 


George Miller Lawrence Berry 


SOUTHEAST 


Fred Floyd Nevin Bowser John Tull 


NORTHWEST 


4. L 


Victor von Meding John Hemmerle Joseph Fenner Ray Dieball Andrew Nielo 


SOUTHWEST 


Ernest Hultgren 


Robert White David Tomaso 


Garth Dunn 
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NOBODY KNOWS NEW YORK ‘ 
BETTER THAN FIRST NATIONAL City 


For a complete 
outline of the 
many services 
| First National City 
Around-the-clock Transit Service * Collections * Credit Information * Bond Portfolio Analysis * Complete PX || can perform for you, 
Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds ¢ Participation in Local Loans : write fora free copy 
Personalized Service « World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage | of our booklet, 


70 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


“Correspondent 


Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation Fist n World Wide Banking 
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George Messemer John F. Pierce 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


GEORGE J. MESSEMER advanced to 
vice-president at Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


JOHN F. PIERCE has advanced to 
chief examiner and will supervise 
the examining division of the Bank 
Examinations Department of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


WILLIAM H. ADAMS has been 
named president of Proctor (Vt.) 
Trust Company, succeeding BENJA- 
MIN WILLIAMS, president for over 20 
years, who died February 11. Ros- 
ERT D. PROCTOR was elected vice- 
president; E. A. Boyce was named 
executive vice-president and treas- 
urer. 


CoL. DUNLAP C. CLARK has an- 
nounced his retirement from active 
banking after nearly 40 years in the 
business. He will continue, however, 
as vice-chairman of the board of 
Central Valley National Bank, Oak- 
land, Calif., and as chairman of the 
discount committee. He had long 
been active in banking and civic 
enterprises and has _ served the 
American Bankers Association in 
various capacities. 


Francis E. Grimes Samuel F. Hillman 

FRANCIS E. GRIMES advanced to 
vice-president at Chase Manhattan 
Bank, New York. 


SAMUEL F. HILLMAN, president of 
Peoples National Bank of Chicago, 
Chicago, has been elected president 
of the MuGwuMPsS, an association of 


bankers on the west and northwest | 


sides of Chicago. Vice-president is 
CHARLES J. OBALIL, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Central National Bank; Ep- 
WARD G. LUCHT, vice-president of 
Merchandise National Bank of Chi- 
cago, was elected treasurer. 


BROAD STREET TRUST COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, is undertaking a mil- 
lion-dollar remodeling program at 
its main office on South Penn Square. 


GILBERT F. BRADLEY, FRANK VO- 


TAW, and FRANK GIBSON were elected 
vice-presidents of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 


WILBuR T. CHAPIN, president of 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky., has been elected 
president of the Louisville Clearing 
House Association. He succeeds 
J. MCFERRAN BARR, president of 
First National Bank of Louisville. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


The drive-in and glass-enclosed walk-up windows of The Bank of Belmont, N. C., 


can be served by the same tellers. 


Closed-circuit TV connects with the main 


bank, as does an underground steel tunnel 
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And nothing is better 
for travelers around the 
world than 
FIRST 
NATIONAL CITY 
BANK 


Travelers Checks! 


They’re safe, spendable like cash 
everywhere. Come in handy 
denominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Promptly refunded if lost or 
stolen. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. SELL FIRST NATIONAL 
CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS— 
YOU KEEP 90% OF THE SELLING 
COMMISSION, AND REMIT 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
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A year of 


record performance by 


Accelerated Amortization .............. 
Income Before 
Federal and Foreign Taxes............. 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock 
Before Accelerated Amortization...... 


Cash Capital Expenditures............. 
Stockholders’ Equity .................. 
Total Assets (less applicable reserves) ... 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 
Average Number During Year........ 
Actual Number at End of Year....... 
Number of Stockholders at End of Year 


Number of Employees at End of Year... 


Sales and Earnings Records 
From 1946 to 1956 Air Reduction’s sales have 
increased 138 percent while net earnings have 
increased 248 percent. Sales and net earnings 
reached all-time record levels in 1956, reflecting 
increases of 14 percent and 36 percent, respec- 
tively, over the previous record highs in 1955. 


Growth Through Diversification 
At one time Air Reduction served the metal- 
working markets almost exclusively. Today the 
Company directly or indirectly serves a broad list 
of industrial, commercial and consumer markets. 


Air Reduction 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE YEAR 1956 
WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR 1955 AND 1954 


1956 


$169,818,703 
$ 3,470,483 
$ 31,799,113 
$ 16,067,534 
$ 15,731,579 


$ 4.78 
$ 4.32 
$ 1.90 
$ 18,400,000 


$115,653,995 
$162,611,483 


8,577,923 
3,687,665 


22,063 
1,991 
8,358 


(The Secretary will be happy to send you a copy of Air Reduction’s 
41st Annual Report which tells this story in greater detail.) —————» 


AIR REDUCTION COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


1955 


149,231,826 

3,408,500 
23,796,889 
12,227,599 
11,569,290 


4.08 

3.54 

1.50 
10,750,000 
105,954,459 
150,886,087 


3,009,639 
3,323,095 


20,696 
3,147 
7,858 


1954 


123,315,272 
2,350,940 
12,937,713 
6,599,988 
6,337,725 


2.26 

1.86 

1.40 
11,500,000 
99,286,178 
139,869,079 


2,802,210 
2,860,431 


19,392 
4,240 
7,666 


During 1956 nearly half of Air Reduction’s 
dollar volume sales were in markets other than 
metalworking. Its constantly growing chemical 
production accounted for nearly one quarter of 
total sales in 1956. Moreover, the once narrow 
metal-working markets served by the Company 
have been broadly diversified. 

Long-range planning, together with carefully 
channeled research and development programs, 
have produced new and improved plants, prod- 
ucts and processes. As a result, Air Reduction 
serves virtually every important segment of the 
American economy. 
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After Accelerated Amortization....... 

Dividends Paid Per Share—Common..... 
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how to process 
time payments 
better and faster 


ing building of Merchants National 
Bank, Mobile, Ala. There are four a 
drive-up and three walk-up windows. 
The parking building is a continuous 
ramp structure in seven levels, five un- | 

der cover and two on the roof 


Thousands of visitors came to the open- . ie 
ing of this new motor branch and park- es ee 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL’ BANK, 
Miami Beach, Fla., has installed a 


weather beacon which flashes weath- | All ison coupons serve 


er predictions both day and night | 


from a height of 125 feet. , you in many ways... 
Arthur R. Furnish 


Pepe R. FURNISH, vice-president 
of The Louisville (Ky.) Trust 
Company, died suddenly of a heart Handles window payments faster. Guar- 


_ —" home on February 14. antees swift service that wins friends, keeps customers. 
e was 70. 


He had been with the bank since Handies mail payments at less cost. 


1918 and specialized in bank public 7 Saves time, saves postage, prevents errors. 
relations. For 16 years, he was edi- 


tor of The Kentucky Banker, official ideal medium for reselling loan services. 


publication of the Kentucky Bankers Reduces acquisition costs, improves customer relations. 
Association. He had served as a 


member of the executive committee Applies to any size operation. More banks 
of the KBA, and had been a member use Allison Coupons than all other makes combined. 


Arthur R. Furnish 


Bills each payment separately. Increases 
level payments; decreases collection follow-up work. 


FREE informative booklet 
and samples ! 


ALLISON COUPON CoO., INC. 


Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples of Allison Coupon Books 
for Installment Loans Mortgage Loans [_] Planned Savings 


mail the 
coupon 
today! 


Firm 
Address. 


City and State. 
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The Service Man— 


how fieldmen spark HOME service 


Your agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
has at his command an army of assistants—thousands of 
skilled insurance people using the most modern methods 
to serve you, the policyholder. 


The Home fieldman is the link between your agent and 
every resource of the Company. He is a man of many 
talents. By his safety recommendations, countless lives 
and millions of dollars of damage have been saved. He 
helps your agent help you in many ways. 


It pays to buy the best—Home Insurance—from the man 
best qualified to serve you—your agent or broker of 
The Home Insurance Company. 


See your HOMEtown agent now. 


HOME 


Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


R. R. Onderdonk E. F. Howe 


of the Public Relations Council of 
the American Bankers Association, 

In addition to his position with 
the bank, Mr. FURNISH was treasurer 
and director of the Better Business 
Bureau of Louisville. 


ROBERT R. ONDERDONK has been 
named a vice-president in the Trust 
Department of The Detroit Bank and 
Trust Company. He was formerly 
president of the Estate Planning 
Corporation in New York. 


E. F. (Frank) Howe has been 
named president of the Lea County 
State Bank, Hobbs, N. Mex., succeed- 
ing G. L. Rogers, who was elected 
chairman. Richard S. (Cinco) Rog- 
ers advanced to cashier. 


Banker-Composer 


AS BANKING nears its 50th anni- 
versary, it is especially pleased 
to note those bankers who are also 
celebrating such a happy event. 
Among these is HAROLD L. HARSCH, 
vice-president and cashier of the 
First National Bank of Peoria, IIL. 
who has received the 50-year pin of 
the Illinois Bankers Association. 

In his 50 years in banking, MR. 
HarscH has found time for many 
other interests. He writes poetry, 
swims, does well with the punching 
bag—but principally he’s a com- 
poser. He had a musical education 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


Musicians all: Banker Harsch and family 
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We keep banker’s hours... 24 a day... to clear 232 million checks a year 


Last year the Central Operating Department of Manufacturers Trust cleared 232,400,000 checks 
—or 929,000 per business day, 645 a minute. 


We achieved this processing record by operating around the clock and all day Saturdays. A 
24-hour working day schedule enables us to save up to a full day in handling the many thousands 
of checks we receive daily from our 2,200 correspondent banks throughout the United States. 
This prompt, efficient clearance service is one reason more and more banks are becoming corre- 


spondents of Manufacturers Trust. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. ¥. e MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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PLANNING A 
TRUST DEPARTMENT ? 
OUR EXPERIENCE 
AND KNOW-HOW 
IS YOURS. 


CENTRAL-PENN 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 


Member Federal Reserve System 


L 


_ and proof of loss; 
erty, cost and 
<7 Prop. rty d 


general accounting. 
<F Corporation finance. 
Legal requirements. 
<F Purchase or sale. 
Reorganization, merger 
or consolidation. 


McHenry (Ill.) State Bank is an example of authentic colonial design adapted to 
modern banking needs. Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America 
is the designer 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


and has been a church organist. One 
of his compositions has gone into a 
second printing and seven other 
numbers were published recently in 
one volume. At the 82nd annual 
A.B.A. convention in Los Angeles 
last year, four of his selections were 
played at the Temple Baptist Church 
and another was played at the First 
Methodist Church. 

He’s not the only musician in the 
family, however. MRS. HARSCH is a 
professional musician; one son is an 
accountant who plays in a band. 


First STATE BANK of Dimmitt, 
Texas, celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary on March 5 with an open house. 


CANAL NATIONAL BANK, Portland, 
Maine, in announcing its latest divi- 
dend, noted that it has paid divi- 
dends every year since its incorpora- 
tion in 1825. 


D. DovuGLAS BARNARD, assistant 
cashier of the Georgia Railroad Bank 
& Trust Company, Augusta, was 
named “Outstanding Young Man of 
1956” by the Augusta Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 


Davip R. RAVEKES, vice-president 
in charge of the Dobbs Ferry office 
of The County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N. Y., has retired after nearly 
56 years with the bank. 


The new BANK OF NAPERVILLE, IIl., 
is now open for business, and in a 
new building with off-street parking 
and drive-in facilities. President is 
JOHN A. CORKILL; C. T. IRELAND is 
executive vice-president; VERNON S. 
HOESCH, vice-president and cashier, 
Mr. IRELAND has been an FDIC ex- 
aminer and Mr. HOESCH was for- 
merly with the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. The BANK OF NAPERVILLE 
is capitalized at $275,000. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 


This is the banking lobby on the second floor of the new $1,200,000 building 
of Southern Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va 


| 
for every valuation need 
Insurance — coverage | 
LL AS 
RECOGNIZED APPRAISAL AUTHORITIES 
_ First for Factual appraisals: Kaine 
t—— since 1910 —— ye ‘ab: 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Farmers State Bank of Beaver Dam, Wisconsin, 
“The Friendly Bank that Service Built” 


uses THREE BRANDT COIN 
SORTERS AND COUNTERS 


and several other Brandt machines 


43 43 iA (\ | | | | This bank has installed three Brandt Coin Sorters and 


Counters so customers, whose deposits include coins, 


MODEL SL COIN can be given prompt service at tellers windows. 


SORTER AND COUNTER Each teller is equipped with a Brandt Automatic Cashier 
in order that speedy, accurate coin payments may be 


© Operates with great speed and made by the mere depression of a single key. 


absolute accuracy A Brandt Coin Counter and Packager is used by the 
Farmers State Bank to speedily and accurately count 


@ Simplicity of operation and package coins 


° In addition to serving customers well with the aid of 

Brandt machines, this bank benefits directly because of 

® Liberal guarantee the time saved with Brandts and the accuracy they 
assure. 


® No periodic servicing necessary 


Other BRANDT products: 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIERS BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER COMPANY 


BRANDT COIN COUNTER AND PACKAGERS WATERTOWN Established 1890 WISCONSIN 
BRANDT COIN WRAPPERS AND BILL STRAPS 


“BRANDT'' AND “‘CASHIER'' REGISTERED UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE AND CANADIAN TRADE MARKS OFFICE 
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20th century renaissance 


IN BANK VAULT DOOR DESIGN...PRODUCES 
DIEBOLD-BASIC 7-INCH DOOR 


Out of the “dark ages”’ of vault door design comes an inspiration in steel... the 
Diebold-Basic door. 


A true renaissance in bank vault door development, the Diebold-Basic features 
classic beauty... flexible styling ...advanced engineering. These factors have 
earned unprecedented acclaim and acceptance for the 10-inch and 16-inch models. 


To meet world-wide demand, Diebold has applied these same outstanding qualities 
to the 7-inch vault door. This versatile seven-ton door is available in forty-eight 
distinctive stylings that harmonize with contemporary architectural designs and 
motifs in banks and other financial institutions. 


See the dramatic blending of beauty, style and security ...the 20th Century 
Renaissance ... for yourself. Write today for new brochure “Classic Beauty’’. 
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Progress Report on Character Reading and Sorting 


An Important Contribution to 
Electronic Automation for Banks 
in Check and Deposit Media Handling 


GENERAL ELECTRIC RECOMMENDS THAT YOU BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH MAGNETIC 
INK CHARACTER READERS AND PAPER HANDLING EQUIPMENT UTILIZING THE 
COMMON MACHINE LANGUAGE APPROVED BY THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


CPA-1 (1-57) 


General Electric’s Computer Department is now in 
the early stages of production of magnetic char- 
acter readers and paper handling equipment. This 
automated equipment reads information in the 
form of true Arabic characters printed with mag- 
netic ink. We sincerely believe that it will pay you 
to learn more about this process, selected by the 
American Bankers Association as the medium most 
suitable as the common machine language for 
check and related data handling. 


G-E magnetic character readers and paper han- 
dling equipment provide high speed check and 
deposit media handling. They further offer these 
measurable and positive advantages over contem- 
porary machine language techniques: 


Greater accuracy ...wider tolerances... printing 
compatibility . . . customer acceptance . . . easier 
verification ... minimized costs...no radical check 
format changes . . . relative invulnerability of en- 
coded data to obliteration. 


Visualize how you can avail yourself of these 
features in planning initial procedures in a broad 
automation program for your bank. Visualize how 
your departmental operations can share in General 
Electric's leadership in electronic accounting and 
automatic check handling techniques. And visual- 
ize, too, how the same techniques embodied in 
ERMA — now being manufactured for our cus- 
tomer, Bank of America — can be profitably put to 
work in your organization. 


Make your bank’s check and deposit media han- 
dling compatible with that of other leading bank 
and financial institutions who will use the ABA- 
recommended magnetic ink character recognition 
technique as exemplified by the G-E method. 


Contact: General Electric Company, Computer 
Department, 1103 North Central Avenue, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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up and up, the rather even pace of business in re- 
cent months has seemed almost like a sinking 
spell. 

Activity leveled off, but at a height that should 
give little cause for concern. The weak spots have been 
well advertised. Textiles, home building, appliances, 
and equipment are still slow, but the picture as a 
whole has been bright enough to dispel some of the 
earlier doubts. There are still a few left, of sufficient 
substance to satisfy the most ardent doubter. 

In fact there is much to be said on the side of cau- 
tion. The stock market has been saying it and so has 
business in its policy of working down inventories. 
Everyone knows that leveling-off periods never stay 
level very long. The one permanent thing in business 
is change and, with only two directions to go, the tend- 
ency today is to watch and see whether it will be up 
or down. 

We had a period of remarkable stability-in the gen- 
eral consumer price level from 1952 until early 1956. 
Now after a year of rising prices and higher money 
rates there is again the prospect of price stability. If 
this occurs it will be due partly to a balance of supply 
and demand but mainly to intelligent monetary man- 
agement under the extremely difficult economic and 
political conditions likely to prevail. 

One encouraging sign has been the way the public 
reacted against the idea that helpless, big-hearted 
Uncle Sam had no choice but to keep on spending be- 
cause the People insisted on it. There is truth in this, 
of course. Under Secretary of the Treasury Burgess 
told a recent audience of bankers that pressure groups 
for Government spending are skilled, powerful, and 
sometimes ruthless. In this case, however, the great 
worganized public spoke in millions of letters to Wash- 
ington. The resulting’ pressure on the White House and 
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money the Government is spending and we would rather 
spend and invest more of it ourselves. 


Hindsight 


Doubts about the course of events abroad vary 
greatly with the shifting currents of international 
politics. Certainly there is little reason for compla- 
cency about the past or confidence in the outlook. 

The New York Times recently published a series of 
articles from England on the state of our relations 
with that country: 

“A loss of confidence,” wrote Drew Middleton, “in 
the Government of the United States, its leaders, its 
policies, and its most solemn pronouncements is the 
most serious casualty in Britain of the international 
events of the last four months.... 

“To people in pubs, factory canteens, and trains the 
Eisenhower Doctrine for the Middle East seemed to 
be an American attempt to do in the Middle East what 
President Eisenhower had censured Britain for doing.” 

Russia is again in her favorite position to cause 
trouble at will in the Middle East and we are com- 
mitted to a policy that is an unpredictable combination 
of guns and buttering-up. 

The fact that Russia seems to be transferring her 
genius for mischief to other parts of the world would 
indicate that she feels the Middle East can be left for 
the present to fester in its own natural way. 

One thing we may have gained is a little education in 
the real nature of the problem, but this is a long way 
from being paid for. 


Conflicting Indicators 


Ever since the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search selected its eight leading indicators there has 
been a tendency for many an overworked commentator 


Congress was spontaneous, strong, and surpristigty-. -«te concentrate 6h these and see what they are trying 


persistent. 

After years of pounding away by civic organizations, 
the Hoover Committee, and individuals, the truth seems 
finally penetrating the minds of all of us that it’s our 
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to tell about the business outlook. Well, just like indi- 

cators that are not so leading, these blue-ribbon ones 

often tell conflicting stories, and we can take our choice. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 168) 
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Money Has Always Been a 


Political Question 


From the day's of the “continental” and the “shin plaster” 


to the present “hard money” Americans have argued the sub ject 


history, people—the expert 

and the average man—have 
differed on such questions as the 
amount of Government control over 
credit, the value of central banking, 
and silver versus gold. 

The development of monetary pol- 
icies to meet the changing economic 
needs of the country began in co- 
lonial times. 

Alexander Hamilton’s fiscal poli- 
cies, in fact, played a role in deter- 
mining the site of the nation’s capi- 
tal. 

Wanting the Federal Government 
to assume all national and state 
debts he bargained with the south- 
ern states which wanted the capital 
established on the Potomac. 

Here are some of the milestones 
in the American fiscal policy. They 


N°‘ as throughout the nation’s 


bring us to 1957—a time of boom- 
ing economy, with demand for loans 
exceeding the supply, and providing 
a new kind of backdrop for the cur- 
rent requests for a thoroughgoing 
national monetary and financial 
commission. 

In colonial times during the 
“French War,’ Massachusetts 
started the trend toward unbacked 
paper money, when it paid its troops 
with “bills of credit.” England’s 
prohibition of further colonial is- 
sues was one of the causes of the 
Revolution. 

{| Continental currency gave rise 
to controversy and became a symbol 
of worthlessness. Paper issues were 
preferred to taxation in those 
struggling days. 


METAL TINKERING—This illustration is from Coin’s Financial School, which 
was a best seller in its day. Its author was “Coin” Harvey, a famous figure of the 
late 19th Century and an advocate of various monetary “reforms” 


{| The Bank of the United States, 
allowed to expire after 20 years, 
was followed by reckless issues of 
state banknotes and then a second 
Bank of the United States, object 
of President Jackson’s long enmity. 

{ After Jackson the nation’s busi- 
ness was done with state banknotes 
of varying degrees of worth and 
worthlessness. To demands for a 
new national bank, the 1856 Demo- 
cratic platform declared opposition 
to ‘a concentrated money power.” 

| The Civil War brought green- 
backs and the national banking 
system, with repercussions reflected 
in the political platforms of later 
years. A Greenback Party was or- 
ganized. 

{| Suspension of specie payments 
caused acrimonious debate. Paper 
money depreciated, gold fluctuated 
at premium prices, and Jay Gould 
and Jim Fiske tried to corner the 
market. 

{In 1873 Congress closed the 
mints to silver. Then mine discov- 
eries gave rise to the “Crime of '73” 
political slogan. Depression stimu- 
lated inflation sentiment and criti- 
cism of official “sound money” pol- 
icies. The bimetallism movement 
was gaining momentum. Debt pay- 
ment in greenbacks was advocated. 

{|The 1878 Silver Purchase Act 
was a political compromise, short of 
bimetallism but inflationary in di- 
rection. Amid falling commodity 
prices, midwest farmers with heavily 
mortgaged land demanded soft 
money, denounced “financial con- 
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traction” and “organized, unsparing, 
pitiless avarice.” 

{ Populism grew out of the West’s 
hatred of eastern financiers that 
characterized the ’70s and ’80s. It 
demanded greenbacks and bimetal- 
lism. A bigger Silver Purchase Act 
became law in 1890. 

{During the 1893 depression 
President Cleveland called a special 
session to repeal the 1890 act, which 
was done only after an extended 
Senate filibuster. But the money 
issue in politics carried over. ° 

{ Bryan’s “Cross of Gold” speech 
before the 1896 Democratic Conven- 
tion made history, but failed to 
make Bryan President. There fol- 
lowed the Indianapolis Monetary 
Commission at a time when banking 
and the gold reserves were widely 
discussed. The Commission’s rec- 
ommendations were accepted -in 
large part. 

| The Gold Standard Act of 1900 
changed the money and banking 
systems but did not prevent the fi- 
nancial panics of 1904 and 1907 
which gave rise to demands for more 
fundamental monetary changes. In 
1908 came new legislation and 
creation of the National Monetary 
Commission; in 1910, the Postal 
Savings System. The Pujo “Money 
Trust” investigation was held in 
Congress. 

{|The Federal Reserve Act was 
passed early in the Wilson Admin- 
istration by a special session of the 
Congress convoked largely for this 
purpose. Soon came the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, too. 1920 brought 
a postwar recession and sharp Con- 
gressional criticism of Federal Re- 
serve policies. For years thereafter, 
Tom Heflin of Alabama bombarded 
the Fed with almost daily speeches 
from the Senate floor. 

{| The easy-money 1920s gave way 
to history’s worst depression. Money 
and banking became hot issues. 
Debtors were ranged against cred- 
itors. Banks failed. Came the New 
Deal, the Bank Holiday, suspension 
of the gold standard, bank reform, 
the SEC, silver purchases again on 
& gargantuan scale. By the time 
FDR’s message on monetary policy 
torpedoed the World Economic Con- 
ference of 1933 the U. S. was well 
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The President Wants a Commission of 
“Able and Qualified Citizens” 


To Study Our Financial Structure 


They would conduct “a broad national inquiry” into: 


The nature of our financial structure and practices 
Performance of these by public and private agencies 
Adequacy of our financial system and laws 


They would study recent changes, and the legislative and 
administrative steps needed to improve: 


Our facilities for meeting credit and capital needs and for 
exercising appropriate controls over credit. 


To Implement the President’s Request 


Bills have been introduced by Senate and House Republi- 
cans. The Capehart-Talle bills would create a 9-member Presi- 
dential Commission whose tasks would include: 


(1) Surveying financial changes of recent decades 
(2) Appraising the various classes of financial institutions 
(3) And the role of Government agencies 
(4) Evaluating the impact of the public and private debt 
(5) Reviewing Federal and state laws and practices govern- 
ing financial institutions, including: 
(a) Uniformity, adequacy of chartering standards 
(b) Adequacy of examination and supervisory laws 
and practices 
(c) Consistency of policies of supervisory agencies 
(d) Federal bank and savings-and-loan insurance 


(6) Evaluation of money management, including: 
(a) Effectiveness of money and credit policy 
(b) Adequacy of existing credit controls 
(c) Federal Reserve’s structure, power, and place 
(d) Coordination of credit controls and other Govern- 
ment measures, ~ 


Congressman Wright Patman (D., Tex.) wants the House 
Banking and Currency Committee to make the study. Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D., Ill.), too, thinks Congress should do it. 


Three Suggested Choices 


At a hearing before the House Rules Committee on March 6 
three witnesses voiced their opinions as to the composition of 
the proposed ag ws lf commission. Allan Sproul, former 
president of the Federal Regerve Bank of New York, spoke in 
favor of an independent “citizen committee.” ‘An inquiry of 
such special character and of such fundamental and long-range 
significance,” he explained, “should be able to command the 
services of an outstan staff.” 

Kenton R. Cravens, president, Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis, suggested that a mixed commission of citizens 
and Senators undertake the investigation. As chairman of an 
Advisory Committee to the Senate, Mr. Cravens has already 
made such a recommendation. 

Finally, Chairman Brent Spence of the House Banking Com- 
mittee announced himself in favor of Representative Patman’s 
bill, preferring an all-Co ional body. 

The President, meanw has indicated his willingness to 
accept a mixed commission of Congressmen and citizens. 
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Many Have Suggested a Study 


Allan Sproul: “J would like to see 
a fresh and thorough examination 
of our existing banking and credit 
machinery and our money and cap- 
ital markets.” 

William McC. Martin, chairman, 
Board of Governors, Federal Re- 
serve System: “We will welcome a 
comprehensive study of our finan- 
cial institutions and practices by a 
Congressional committee or by a 
monetary commission and will co- 
operate in every possible way with 
such a group.” 

Kenton R. Cravens, banker and 
chairman of Advisory Committee to 
the Senate: “It is not the role of a 
[monetary] commission to conduct 
a continuous review of current mon- 


launched on the sea of managed 
currency. 

| Government-in-banking, from 
small beginnings in Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Administration, assumed great 
importance in the 1930s, starting 
with the RFC and Federal Home 
Loan Bank System in 1932. FHA 


etary policies. . . The problem to 
which a national monetary and 
financial study would address it- 
self is far more basic in that it 
would study the financial systems 
themselves.” 

Alfred Hayes, president, Federal 

Reserve Bank of New York: “I am 
very glad to see that his [Sproul’s] 
suggestion seems likely to bear 
fruit. Study is unquestionably 
needed.” 

J. L. Robertson, governor, Fed- 

eral Reserve Board: “I would think 
there should be such a study... 
and I have advocated it many 
times.” 


Erle Cocke A.B.A. president: 


and numerous other Federal finan- 
cial agencies followed. 
o 

{| During World War II the Gov- 
ernment assumed still greater roles 
in money and banking. Came V- 
loans, Regulation W, VA-guaran- 
tees, and preparations for inter- 
national postwar monetary stabil- 


MONETARY CONTROL—First meeting of the Federal Reserve Board, August 10, 

1914, in the office of Secretary of the Treasury William Gibbs McAdoo. Seated, 

from left to right: Governor C. S. Hamlin, Secretary McAdoo, Vice-governor F. A. 

Delano; standing, left to right: P. M. Warburg, Comptroller of the Currency 
J. S. Williams, W. P. Harding, and A. C. Miller 


“An objective study by a qualified 
commission would help to develop 
a clearer understanding of the sys- 
tem, and therefore we would favor 
the creation of such a commission.” 

Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment: “We believe that a compre- 
hensive and objective study by a 
national commission could make a 
major contribution to improving the 
system and understanding it.” 

Allen B. Kline, president, Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation: “We 
urge Congress to establish a bipar- 
tisan joint Congressional monetary 
study commission charged with ... 
submitting recommendations .. . 
on the means of bringing greater 
stability to the value of money.” 


ization—all attended by sharp Con- 
gressional debate. 

{| Treasury-Federal Reserve rela- 
tions and fears of inflation and de- 
flation gave rise to much discussion 
in the postwar period and many 
proposals in 1948 and 1949 for the 
creation of another national mone- 
tary commission. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, created by the 
1946 Employment Act, provided a 
sounding board in Congress for 
discussion of monetary and credit 
policies. 

| Iwo deep-probing studies were 
conducted: by the Douglas Sub- 
committee in 1949 and by the Pat- 
man Subcommittee in 1951. The 
monetary significance of Govern- 
mental debt management entered 
public consciousness, particularly 
with the advent of the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

6 

{In 1953 “hard money” again 
became a political issue, marked by 
the Treasury’s efforts to lengthen 
the average maturity of the public 
debt. 

The Congressional Record be- 
came the repository of innumerable 
speeches and articles on interest 
rates and “the money question.” 
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New Patterns in 


Banking Assets 


Commerctat banks as well as other 
banking and quasi-banking insti- 
tutions have grown during the post- 
war period. The rate of growth, 
however, for commercial banks has 
been significantly smaller than for 
other institutions. In the 11 years 
ended December 1956, total deposits 
of commercial banks grew from 
$165-billion to $192-billion, while 
those of other institutions—such as 
mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations, credit unions, and 
the Postal Savings System—jumped 
from about $26-billion to $80-billion. 
This represents a striking change 
in the nation’s financial and credit 
structure. 

Many factors have contributed to 
the past decade’s changes. During 
World War II, while a vast expan- 
sion of Government debt was taking 
place, interest rates were kept low 
by official actions. After the war, 
when the great housing boom began, 
the mutual thrift institutions sold 
Government bonds at pegged prices 
and invested in real estate mort- 
gages, substantially increasing their 
interest earnings and making it 
possible for them to offer savers 
higher returns. By 1951, when the 
peg was removed from the Govern- 
ment bond market under the Treas- 


D AT 59.06, 


IZATION FUND SET UP 


Eastern Ba; gy « Factor in Hage Ta 


DEVALUATION—A headline from the New York Times of January 31, 1934, 
announcing a monetary event of the day before—the signing by the President 
of the Gold Reserve Act of 1934 


ury-Federal Reserve “accord,” the - 


mutual institutions had won a large 
segment of the saving public. Bank- 
ers today point out that a great 
many of the shareholders of savings 
and loan associations regard their 
shareholdings as bank deposits, 
being unaware of the differences 
between the two and relying on the 
belief that the Government insures 
them against any loss. Sometimes 
the advertising of the associations 
is responsible for the public’s mis- 
conceptions. 


Limit of Controls? 


Insurance companies, 
funds, 
others have also been acquiring 
large resources which they employ 
in competition with commercial 
banks. Bankers question the effi- 
cacy of Federal Reserve controls, 


pension 


union welfare funds and 


especially on the restrictive side, 
when prospective borrowers are 
driven from banks to other types 
of institutions. 

In a bulletin, A New Approach to 
Credit Control, New York Univer- 
sity’s Institute of International Fi- 
nance in April 1956 reviewed the 
changes confronting central bank- 
ing here in recent years. The Fed- 
eral debt, it noted, plays a much 
more important role than before 
the war. Large corporations, today, 
and not the commercial banks, are 
the chief buyers of short-term Gov- 
ernment securities and commercial 
paper with consequent influence 
over the money market; yet they are 
not directly affected by Federal 
Reserve policies. Institutional in- 
vestors often sell Government bonds 
at a loss for the sake of a higher 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


At the Controls... the Federal Reserve 


George A. Newbury, chairman, 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion’s Committee for the Study of 
the Banking Structure: “The posi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve at the 
controls of our monetary and bank- 
ing system has been substantially 
undermined already, and vwumless 
prompt steps are taken threatens 
shortly to be virtually completely 
undermined.” 

6 

William McC. Martin: “The task 
of the Federal Reserve System, un- 
der today’s conditions, is to deter- 
mine the volume of credit that needs 
to be made available in order to 
keep the economy running in high 


gear—but without overstrain. Too 
much credit would intensify upward 
pressures on prices. Too little would 
needlessly starve some activities. 
We have to rely on human judg- 
ments in this determination. There 
are bound to be differences in judg- 
ment—sincere differences.” 
Kenton R. Cravens: “The major 
economic and social changes which 
have occurred since 1908 have sub- 
stantially altered the. functions, 
types, and relationship of financial 
institutions to public need and the 
economy.” 
Elliott V. Bell, editor and pub- 


lisher, Business Week: “There is 
need for a basic reexamination of 
our entire monetary and financial 
networks to determine whether the 
present institutions are adequate 
for present needs and whether the, 
functioning of our monetary system 
could be improved.” 
6 
S. Clark Beise, president, Bank 
of America: “Federal Reserve Board 
controls operate on too small a seg- 
ment of our entire financial system 
to be fully effective. Some broader 
form of monetary control seems 
inevitable in the long run in view 
of the changing character of our 
financial system.” 
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ORE than half of the American 
M college and university place- 

ment offices reporting in an 
A.B.A. survey of banks’ efforts to 
recruit undergraduates for banking 
jobs said that their campuses had 
not been visited by a bank represen- 
tative scouting for potential em- 
ployees. 

The survey, covering 425 institu- 
tions, was conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Executive Development, 
headed by Edwin P. Neilan, presi- 
dent of the Equitable Security Trust 
Company, Wilmington, Del. It was 
undertaken as an important part of 
the Committee’s effort, within the 
banking business, to improve the 
techniques and the results of banks’ 
attempts to interest and employ col- 
lege men and women. 

The placement offices were asked 
for a list of the banks that have in- 
terviewed students on their campuses 
in the past year. With Mr. Neilan’s 
letter went a reprint of “Opportunity 
Lives in Banking,” the roundup of 
banking education activities pub- 
lished in the September 1956 issue of 
this magazine. 

The response from the colleges 
was generous, and the Committee’s 
files were enriched by statistics and 
comment that will be useful in carry- 
ing out its project. 


Smaller Schools Want Recruiting 


Here are some facts developed: 

Fifty colleges—mostly the smaller 
schools—said that although they 
had not been visited on behalf of 
bank recruitment, they would like 
to be. A few suggested that the 
banks were missing a bet in not con- 
tacting the smaller institutions. One 
placement officer mentioned, proudly, 
that an important financial expert 
in the Eisenhower Administration 
was.a graduate of that college. 

Many institutions were visited by 
more than one bank in the year cov- 
ered by the survey; a large eastern 
university was canvassed by 23. 

There is considerable recruiting 
in women’s colleges. The New York 
and Boston banks, for instance, visit 
Barnard, Wellesley, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke, Vassar, and Skidmore. 

The Federal Reserve banks draw 
from 28 colleges and universities. 
Some placement offices take the 
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Recruiting on the Campus 


initiative and send students to 
neighborhood banks for job inter- 
views—and jobs. 

Part-time work for banks seems 
to be fairly extensive. 

Twelve banks that reported 
campus interviewing have between 
$2,000,000 and $8,000,000 in de- 
posits; the majority are in the $100,- 
000,000 to $1-billion group, although 
the $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 cate- 
gory is well represented. The Com- 
mittee learned that 17 banks with 
over $1-billion in deposits use 
roughly the same 15 schools in their 
recruitment work. 


Here are comments by placement 
officers of schools not visited: 

“We would certainly be glad to 
accommodate banks.” ‘We wonder 
why banks haven’t begun to look for 
men and women here. Thanks for 
this opportunity to ‘speak.’” “We 
appreciate anything you can do to 
help our young fellows who are inter- 
ested in banking get the same oppor- 
tunities that boys in other fields are 
getting.” “We hope banks will be- 
come more active in recruiting on 
college campuses.” “I feel a bank 
visit would arouse considerable in- 
terest.” 


One Bank’s Recruitment Aids 


Two booklets—one addressed to college men, the other to 
high school girls—have just been published by The Hanover 
Bank of New York as “a fresh approach” to the personnel 
recruiting problem. Both use modern layout and illustra- 
tion, typographical clarity, and friendly, concise text to 


attract attention. 


“What Makes a Commercial Bank?” is a 20-page bro- 
chure for college men. Modern in design, it covers the “raw 
material” for a commercial banking career, salary and 
fringe benefits, promotions, progress, and on-the-job train- 
ing. Photographs of one of the bank’s trainees show the 


typical college man’s progress. 


The dramatic booklet for high school girls has the invit- 
ing, exclamatory title, “ME? Work in a BANK? Well, 
now... .” Photographs dominate; text is terse and pointed, 
and talks to the girls in their own language, anticipating 
and answering their questions about bank work. The tech- 
nique is to show that certain preconceived ideas about 


banking are wrong. 


outline of the 
training program 


Hete is 4 general outline of The Hanover Bank's training 
progiam tor callege graduates. Read it throngh. will give 


vou an idea of what von tt he doing in your fit or se 


at the Bank. 


orientation 


Above, a page from Hanover’s booklet 

for college men. Right, a sampling of 

the “ME?” pamphlet aimed at high 
school girls 


© That idea went out with high-button shoes. 


We at The Hanover are your kind of people. 
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proving the Federal banking 

laws was completed last month 
when the Senate Banking Committee 
reported the Fiobertson bill. 

This bill, known as the “Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957,” proposes 
to codify all the Federal laws relat- 
ing to banking and credit institu- 
tions, incorporating them all in one 
statute. It repeals scores of obsolete 
provisions. It brings about a num- 
ber of improvements in the laws. 

Under the energetic leadership of 
the bill’s author, Senator A. Willis 
Robertson (D., Va.), the Senate 
Banking Committee collected all 
present laws relating to banking and 
credit. Then it took recommenda- 
tions for changes, some 175 of them, 
from Federal banking and credit 
agencies, and analyzed them. Mean- 
while an advisory council of 27 men 
studied the recommendations of the 
Government agencies and proposed 
modifications and ideas of their own. 
There was drafted a tentative “‘com- 
mittee print” bill, and hearings were 
held thereon. 

The product was the “Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957” bill re- 
ported by the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate. Whether 
this bill will become law now depends 
upon the House, and particularly 
the House Banking Committee. Un- 
less the committee develops a paral- 
lel interest in this project or one is 
stimulated, the remainder of the 
job of getting such legislation en- 
acted may be the more difficult part. 

In reporting this bill, the Senate 
committee retained one outstanding 
feature. This was the proposal that 
bank supervisory agencies shall con- 
sider the effects upon banking com- 
petition of bank mergers achieved 
via the asset acquisition route. 

This was also in the tentative 
draft bill. Last year it was first re- 
ported out by the Banking Commit- 
tee and passed by the Senate. Chair- 


Te first part of the job of im- 
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The Robertson Bill 


man J. William Fulbright (D., Ark.) 
of the Banking Committee is its 
author, and the bill is backed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the FDIC, 
and by numerous segments of the 
banking industry. 


Celler Bill 


Last year the House passed the 
bill by Chairman Emanuel Celler 
(D., N. Y.), of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, on bank mergers. This bill 
empowered the Department of Jus- 
tice to veto bank mergers if they 
tended substantially to lessen com- 
petition in any area. The Fulbright 
(and Robertson) bill vest in the 
bank supervisory authorities the 
making of the decision on the effect 
of a merger upon banking compe- 
tition. 

Federal bank supervisory. officials 
in any case must weigh and deter- 
mine the economic considerations in- 
volved in a merger. Hence the major- 
ity of the Senate committee feels 
they should weigh also in the bal- 
ance this additional question of com- 
petition. 


Attorney General 
Backs Celler 


Early last month Mr. Celler again 
called his Judiciary Committee to- 
gether to begin work anew on the 
Celler anti-bank-merger bill. The 
Attorney General was the first wit- 
ness. 

This official indicated complete 
approval of the Celler bill. He 
wanted to retain the Department of 
Justice’s position to pass on bank 
mergers. Likewise he wanted to re- 
tain the Clayton Act concept that a 
merger is to be disapproved if it 
tends “substantially” to lessen com- 
petition, rather than “unduly” to 
lessen it, as proposed in the Robert- 
son and Fulbright bills. 

The opposition of the A.B.A. and 
bank supervisory agencies again 


was, as in 1956, registered against 
the Celler bill. 


A.B.A. Urges that Mergers 
Be in Hands of Supervisors 


At hearings held by the Antitrust 
Subcommittee of the House Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, the A.B.A. again 
declared its conviction that legisla- 
tion to regulate bank mergers should 
be by amendment to the banking 
laws, to place final responsibility for 
approval or disapproval of bank 
mergers in the appropriate bank 
supervisory authorities, rather than 
by amendment of the Clayton Act, 
subjecting such mergers to the De- 
partment of Justice as proposed in 
the bills before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

The A.B.A. spokesman was Lee P. 
Miller, chairman of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation, who 
is president of the Citizens Fidelity 
Bank and Trust Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

“The objective of the bills before 
this committee, so far as they affect 
the banking industry, in our opin- 
ion, will be effectively attained by 
Section 23 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act contained in S. 1451, 
the proposed Financial Institutions 
Act of 1957, reported favorably to 
the Senate by its Committee on 
Banking and Currency on March 4, 
1957,” Mr. Miller said. 

.. there are certain circum- 
stances in which bank mergers may 
substantially lessen competition and 
yet be desirable in the interest of 
the public and sound banking; and 
the following are practical examples 
of these circumstances: 


(1) Where there is a reasonable 
probability of the ultimate failure of 
the bank to be acquired. 

(2) Where, because of inadequate 
management, the acquired bank’s fu- 
ture prospects are unfavorable. 

(3) Where the acquired bank is a 
problem bank with inadequate capi- 
ital or unsound assets and its acqui- 
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sition by another bank would be the 
best practical means of dealing with 
the problem. 

(4) Where the acquired bank has 
no adequate provision for manage- 
ment succession or its management 
is incompetent. 

(5) Where the acquired bank is 
an uneconomic unit or is too small 
to meet the needs of its community 
by providing loans of sufficient size 
or by providing needed banking fa- 
cilities. 

(6) Where several banks in a 
small town are compelled by an over- 
banked situation to resort to unsound 
competitive practices which may even- 
tually have an adverse effect upon 
the condition of such banks, and the 
merger of two or more banks would, 
therefore, be in the public interest. 


“These illustrations emphasize the 
unique importance of intimate fa- 
miliarity with the problems affect- 
ing the banking system and of indi- 
vidual banks, if the provision of any 
law affecting the banking industry 


is to be administered in the public 
interest.” 


Passage Expected 


There was every indication, at the 
time of writing, that the House 
again would pass the Celler bill. 


William A. Marcus, senior vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the mortgage loan 
department of American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, recently told a 
subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee that the sup- 
ply of funds available for home loans 
this year may fall $1-billion short of 
meeting the demand. He recommended 
that Congress “amend the National 
Housing Act to set up a veteran loan 
category under the Federal Housing 
Administration whereby veterans could 
obtain loans at FHA rates, but with 
only one-half the downpayment re- 


quired of nonveterans.”” Mr. Marcus is 
a former president of the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division 


UNITED PRESS 


At a Washington hearing on VA loan rates are shown, left to right: Thomas L, 
Nims, secretary of the American Bankers Association’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division; John A. Reilly, chairman of the A.B.A.’s Subcommittee on Mortgage 
Financing and Urban Housing of the Committee on Federal Legislation; Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D., Ala.), chairman of the House Banking Committee’s 
subcommittee holding the hearings; and J. O. Brott, general counsel of the A.B.A, 
Quotations from Mr. Reilly’s testimony appear on page 125 


Among officials familiar with 
banking, there is objection to having 
the Department of Justice, which 
has little background on banking, 
determine the question of competi- 
tion. This is only one of several 
important financial and economic 
considerations which in the package 
must be weighed one with another in 
order to determine the net desira- 
bility or undesirability to the public 
of a merger. In placing a veto over a 
merger in the Department of Jus- 
tice, Congress would tend to give 
the effect on competition a para- 
mount weight over the other im- 
portant factors. 


Premerger Notification 


There also began before the House 
Judiciary Committee the considera- 
tion of the merger prenotification 
bill. This would have a related and 
important bearing on banking, it is 
thought, even though it is not part 
of the Robertson bill. 

Under the premerger notification 
bill any two corporations which plan 
to merge must give advance notice 
thereof to the antitrust officials of 
such intention, prior to completing 
the merger. An undesirable merger, 
in the eyes of officials, could be en- 
joined temporarily. Officials could 
call for additional information about 
the prospective merger. 

This proposal would apply to 


banks as well as other businesses not 
regulated as closely as are banks. 
The test of the bill is that pre- 
merger notification would be re- 
quired where the resulting merged 
corporation would have $10,000,000 
or more of assets. This passed the 
House last year also. It is expected 
to pass that body again this year. 


Major Features 


Another major feature of the 
“Financial Institutions Act of 1957” 
is that it would permit national 
banks to use ordinary voting rather 
than cumulative voting, now manda- 
tory in the law, in selecting direc- 
tors. 

A third major feature is the writ- 
ing of limitations on approval of 
branches by Federal savings and 
loan associations. The formula in 
the bill would permit the most lib- 
eral branching privileges allowed in 
any particular state to either mutual 
savings banks or state-chartered as- 
sociations. This, it is noted, is the 
A.B.A. position. 

In the last Congress the Senate 
approved a bill which would allow 
the Home Loan Bank Board to ap- 
prove branches in any state on the 
same basis as branches are per- 
mitted in that state for commercial 
banks taking savings deposits, as 
well as the branching privileges for 
state-chartered building associations 
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or mutuals, whichever of the three 
is the most liberal. 


Broadens Bank Powers 


In the Robertson bill the powers 
or discretionary authorities of com- 
mercial banks would be broadened 
in a number of particulars. 

National banks would be allowed 
to issue preferred stock subject to 
the approval of the Comptroller. The 
committee, however, did not approve 
the issuance of capital notes and 
debentures. 

National banks would be allowed 
to make contributions to charitable, 
educational, and community-building 
activities, regardless of whether the 
same privileges were granted to 
state-chartered banks. 

National banks would be empow- 
ered to broaden their lending capa- 
cities on paper secured by frozen 
fruit, livestock, dairy cattle, and in- 
stalment paper. 

Leaseholds having a maturity of 
10 years beyond the term of a mort- 
gage loan (instead of 50 years as at 
present) would be eligible for na- 
tional bank mortgage loans. 


Construction Loans 


National banks would be em- 
powered to make 18-month construc- 
tion loans on commercial and in- 
dustrial properties where there was 
a firm take-out on the permanent 
financing. 

Where a national bank makes a 
loan to a business, looking to the 
profits of the business to provide 
the loan repayments, and the taking 
of a mortgage is incidental, such 
loans would not need to be figured 
in real estate loan limits. 


Bank Indebtedness 


Despite the opposition of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the committee 
kept the proposal in the “committee 
print” bill increasing the maximum 
indebtedness a national bank can in- 
cur at any one time to 100% of its 
capital and surplus, instead of capi- 
tal only. This was requested to 
allow banks on occasion to borrow 
more from their correspondents so 
as better to serve the seasonal needs 
of customers in their locality. 

The limit on a national bank’s 
loan to an executive officer was 
raised to $5,000 from $2,500. 

Investment in national bank prem- 
ises was increased to 100% of capi- 
tal and surplus from 100% of capital 
alone, 
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Investment in national bank prem- 
ises, if this bill becomes law, could 
hereafter be at a level equal to 50% 
of capital and surplus or 100% of 
capital, whichever is greater. 


Killed Earlier Proposals 


As reported to the Senate, the 
Robertson bill left out various pro- 
posals that had been advanced 
earlier in the consideration of this 
project, or were incorporated in the 
“committee print”’ bill. 

National banks were not given 
power to issue stock option plans for 
employees, but they could establish 
employee benefit funds supervised 
by the Comptroller. 

A proposal to broaden the power 
of national banks to operate as real 
estate brokers and insurance agents 
was dropped. 

The Banking Committee suggested 
that the FDIC and Federal Reserve 
resolve the question of whether ex- 
change absorption should be banned 
but avoided proposing legislation. 


A proposal to establish a single 
administrator to operate the FDIC 
was dropped. The present board was 
retained, except that the bill pro- 
vides that when the present two ap- 
pointive members’ terms expire next 
September, one FDIC director be 
appointed for a 4-year term, a sec- 
ond for a 6-year term, and there- 
after their successors for 6-year 
terms. 


New Regulatory Features 


A number of new regulatory fea- 
tures were added to Federal banking 
legislation, two important ones be- 
ing noted. Under present law the 
FDIC can terminate deposit insur- 
ance for continuing unsafe and un- 
sound banking practices 120 days 
after notice, unless with a state- 
chartered bank the state supervi- 
sory officials shorten this term. The 
bill would authorize the FDIC to 
shorten this correction period to 20 
days after notice. 

As to national and member, and 


HAVE YOU SEEN.... 


(1) The text of the proposed “Financial Institutions Act of 1957.” 
Write to your Congressman or Senator or to the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. C., for a copy 


of S. 1451. 
* 


(2) An analysis of the Robertson Bill. Write to your Senator or 
Congressman or to the Senate Banking Committee, Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., for a copy of Senate Report 121 on the “Financial 
Institutions Act of 1957.” 


* * * 


(3) Attorney General Brownell’s views on bank merger legislation. 
Write to the Attorney General, Justice Department, Washington 25, D.C., 
for a copy of his statement on this subject March 6, 1957, before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

* * * 

(4) An explanation of FDIC’s proposed new simplified assessment base. 
Write to H. E. Cook, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., Washington 25, 
D. C., for the “Explanatory Statement Re: Proposed Assessment Base.” 


* * * 


(5) A diagnosis of the current economic situation and what should 
be done to keep it good by the Congressional “economic doctors” or 
members of the Congressional Joint Economic Committee. Write for a 
copy to your Congressman or Senator, or to the committee, Senate 
Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


(6) For an explanation of the A.B.A. views on the Celler anti-bank- 
merger bill and the merger pre-notification bill, ask for a copy of the 
statement made March 8, 1957, before the House Judiciary Committee 
by Lee P. Miller, chairman of the Federal Legislative Committee of 
A.B.A. Write to the Editor, BANKING, 12 East 36th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 

* * * 

(7) A discussion of the economics of small business and what the Gov- 
ernment has been doing about it. Write to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C., for a copy of its Seventh Semiannual 
Report. 
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insured nonmember banks, stock- 
holders of record would be required 
after a period to notify their bank 
of any other person having an inter- 
est in that stock, or of a change in 
the identity of persons having this 
interest. The bank would be required 
to notify the Federal agency con- 
cerned of a transfer of 10% or more 
of the ownership in the bank’s 
shares. 


Conflict of Interest 


Instead of rigid restrictions first 
proposed against the employment by 
banks of former examiners or other 
Federal supervisory personnel, the 
bill allows the supervisory agencies 
severally to regulate this situation 
where bank employment is taken by 
Government employees within two 
years of their leaving Federal serv- 
ice. 

Unearned dividends of national 
banks would require the Comptrol- 
ler’s approval only when they ex- 


A™ yuu looking for a sales repre- 
sentative in Madagascar? Do 
you want a credit report on a firm 
in Paraguay? Is a competitor pirat- 
ing your trademark in Japan? Are 
you looking for exotic African 
woods? Uncle Sam may be able to 
help you solve your problem. He 
may have to charge you a nominal 
fee; or perhaps no fee at all. 


Tus State Department’s Foreign 
Service handles thousands of such 
inquiries every year. These inquiries 
are channeled to it from business 
houses and trade associations by way 
of the Department of Commerce, the 
Bureau of Mines, the Fish and Wild- 


ceeded net retained earnings over 
the previous two years. 

The Federal Reserve asked for au- 
thority to prescribe different types 
of call reporting forms for differing 
types of banks. The committee in 
its report indicated it thought the 
Federal Reserve already has this 
power. Hence it wrote such power 
for the Comptroller and expressed 
an interest in uniformity and simpli- 
fication of these reports, especially 
for smaller banks. 

If this bill is enacted as reported to 
the Senate, the right of creditors to 
examine the shareholder lists of na- 
tional banks is removed. 


FDIC Assessment 


Avoided in the legislation was any 
step toward reducing the FDIC as- 
sessment or assessment base. The 
Advisory Committee had suggested 
that pending a study of FDIC’s lia- 
bilities, one year after enactment of 
the Robertson bill, net assessment 


Uncle Sam Helps Businessmen on World Trade Problems 


trade association request on behalf 
of electrical appliance exporters, in- 
volving a survey of metered consum- 
ers of electricity in all cities of the 
world having more than 5,000 me- 
ters. Indicative of the scope of the 
commercial work performed by the 
Foreign Service are the following, 
selected from a list of services ren- 
dered in 1956 by the commercial 
section of the U. S. Embassy in 
London. The section made represen- 
tations to the British Government 
concerning the effects on Americans 
of pending British tax legislation; 
and of pending legislation affecting 
U. S. film companies. It secured 
more equitable treatment for Ameri- 


life Service, and other Government 
agencies. Requests range from very 
small to big and complicated. Last 
year the embassies and consulates 
abroad prepared more than 17,000 
individual World Trade Directory 
reports on individual foreign firms. 
These reports may be ordered 
through the Commerce Department 
for $1 apiece. They may take sev- 
eral weeks to get, unless the Com- 
merce Department already has re- 
cent information on file, but you 
may hasten the process by reimburs- 
ing the Government for cable 
charges. 

At the other extreme is a recent 


can magazines. It got restrictions on 
American whisky imports lifted and 
promoted the interests of various 
U. S. industries. 


from handling special in- 
quiries from businessmen relayed 
through the State Department and 
assisting traveling representatives 
of American firms who call at our 
embassies and consulates, the De- 
partment’s economic Foreign Service 
corps is charged with submitting 
regular reports on foreign trade and 
policies affecting imports and ex- 
ports; marketing and distribution; 
industrial development; industrial 


income should be credited to insureq 
banks. 

Meanwhile in open hearing the 
FDIC offered a tentative proposal 
that, in lieu of other authorized de. 
ductions, the deposit insurance base 
be simplified by a standard deduction 
of 1% of time and savings deposits 
and 15% of demand deposits. 

Subsequently, it was said at the 
FDIC after the Robertson bill had 
been reported out, and with no men- 
tion of FDIC assessments, that the 
agency was firmly behind this sim- 
plified base. The FDIC believes, it 
was said, that bringing about such 
a simplified base would require legis- 
lation. The Senate Banking Com- 
mittee was disinclined to take up 
minor banking legislation piecemeal 
unless it was included at one stage 
or another in the broad bill. 


Postal Savings 


Postal Savings liquidation ap- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 125) 


structure; restrictive business prac- 
tices; local resources and specific 
industries. Also covered are trade 
and investment opportunities; trade 
fairs; travel and tourism; insur- 
ance; protection of U.S. commercial 
interests and property rights; and 
Government policies of interest to 
our businessmen. 


Ir you are traveling abroad on 
business, you may find it advanta- 
geous to call on the local American 
embassy or consulate for guidance 
and counsel. If, on the other hand, 
your commercial, financial, or legal 
problem lends itself to handling by 
correspondence, the first step is to 
check with the nearest district office 
of the Commerce Department, or if 
no such office is conveniently near, 
check with the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. On 
a mining problem contact the Bu- 
reau of Mines; or on a labor matter, 
the Department of Labor. With the 
exception of the Department of 
Agriculture, which now has its own 
foreign service reporting directly to 
it, all such inquiries are channeled 
through the State Department to 
the various embassies and consu- 
lates abroad. 
HERBERT BRATTER 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


The Record Flow of 


Foreign Investment in Canada 


PRELIMINARY study of foreign 
A investment in Canada during 

the past year indicates a rec- 
ord flow of American and European 
money to this country. Foreign in- 
vestment in Canada edged toward 
the $15-billion mark, following a 
record rise in 1956 of about $1.2- 
billion. Most of it has come from 
the United States. At the end of 
1955, Americans had total invest- 
ments of about $10.3-billion in Can- 
ada. By the end of 1956, this figure 
may have risen to a peak of about 
$11-billion. 

The flow of foreign investment 
into Canada comes in two main 
streams—international trade in 
stocks and bonds and direct invest- 
ment in foreign-controlled com- 
panies in Canada. In 1956, imports 
resulting from securities trade 
reached a record $763,000,000, a 
sharp reversal from the $50,000,000 
export of capital in 1955. The 1956 
peak was more than double the im- 
ports in 1950, when foreign specu- 
lators gambled that the Canadian 
dollar would be boosted in value. 
Usually foreign capital is aimed 
mainly at direct investment in for- 
eign-controlled companies. But for 


‘the first time in six years there was 


more foreign capital resulting from 
stock and bond deals than in direct 
investment. 


Capital Expenditures 


Canadian business, institutions, 
governments, and housebuilders plan 
capital expenditures in 1957 of some 
$8.5-billion. These plans represent 
a further increase of 8% over the 
record $7.9-billion spent in 1956. In 
total, the rate of increase antici- 
pated for the present year is sub- 
stantially less than that which 
occurred in 1956, when, in volume 
terms, capital outlays were 17% 
greater than those of the previous 
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year. A decline in housebuilding 
from the unusually high levels of 
1955 and 1956 is the major factor 
contributing to the more moderate 
upward trend in investment. 

On the other hand, outlays for 
nonresidential construction and for 
the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment are expected to show fur- 
ther substantial increases amounting 
to 16% and 13%, respectively. If 
present plans are realized, capital 
spending in 1957 will be at the high- 
est level on record and will absorb 
the largest proportion of gross na- 
tional production of any postwar 
year. Large quantities of American 
materials will also be required. 

The 1957 program represents, in 
part, a continuation of activity on 
expansion programs started earlier, 
and in many cases work on these 
projects will reach a peak in the 
present year. There is also a con- 
tinued strong demand for such facili- 
ties as stores, hotels, office buildings, 
institutions, and municipal improve- 
ments. 

In addition to the $8.5-billion 
planned for capital purposes, outlays 
of $2.4-billion are expected to be 
spent for the repair of existing facil- 
ities. This is made up of $1.1-billion 
for repairs to structures and $1.3- 
billion for repair of machinery and 
equipment. 

A much longer view of economic 
Canada was recently afforded by the 
report of a Royal Commission ap- 
pointed about two years ago by the 
Canadian Government. This report 
is preliminary, yet covers a great 
deal of ground, too much to record 
in this space. But a brief summary 
may be of interest, particularly of 
certain features which clearly indi- 
cate much greater supplies of 
Canadian products for the United 
States and a considerably larger and 
sounder economic base for American 


businessmen and investors. Some of 
the commission’s recommendations 
are not acceptable to the Canadian 
Government, notably one suggesting 
more export of hydroelectric power 
across the border. 

The gross national product is ex- 
pected to triple by 1980, provided a 
global war is avoided. Population 
growth is estimated as about 75%. 
Variable projections appear for 
primary and secondary industries. 
The proportion for agriculture is ex- 
pected to decline, notwithstanding 
a marked increase in production as 
a result of greater mechanization. 
Fishing productivity may rise by 
some 60%. The total output of for- 
est products should nearly double, 
with a substantially greater demand 
for newsprint, lumber, plywood, and 
veneers. Mining, smelting, and re- 
fining may more than triple the 
present output from these already 
huge units of the Canadian economic 
system, with advances in practically 
all minerals, especially in oil and 
natural gas. 


Self-Financing Urged 


Obviously, realization of these 
bright prospects will require im- 
mense new capital expenditures. The 
commission believes that there is an 
inadequate supply of Canadian capi- 
tal which can be readily mobilized 
for large-scale projects, so Canada 
will need more foreign capital; but 
it is suggested that Canadians par- 
ticipate more fully in the financing 
of the development of their country 
than they have in the past. With 
much greater surplus supplies in 
prospect, Canada’s foreign trade will 
also increase proportionately, par- 
ticularly with the United States, but 
commodity exports are expected to 
expand more than imports and so 
lessen Canada’s dependence on for- 
eign capital. 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Greater Proof Machine Productivity 


HE economists tell us that last 

year wages increased at a greater 
rate than productivity. The same 
thing seems to be happening to our 
proof and transit departments— 
costs measured in man-hours are 
steadily rising, deposit totals are 
rising more slowly, if at all. We can 
get more production with more peo- 
ple and machines, but what we need 
is greater productivity. 

Most smaller banks now use proof 
machines of some description, but 
manufacturers seem to have side- 
tracked their further development in 
favor of electronic equipment which 
is not yet ready, and will doubtless 
be very expensive when it is avail- 
able. We must therefore make the 
fullest possible use of all labor and 
time-saving features of the machines 
we have, and look to the greater effi- 
ciency of our people, if we would 
achieve this productivity. 


What Goes Into the Machines 


Let’s look first at what we put 
into our proof machines. Do we still 
use vertical deposit tickets, as op- 
posed to horizontal checks? It seems 
to me that if all posting media were 
of nearly uniform size, shape, and 
direction, they could be handled more 
easily. A great many smaller banks 
still use the fine print, ‘All items 
are credited subject to final pay- 
ment, etc.” In the first place, all of 
that is probably in the depositor’s 
contract, which he signs with his 
signature cards, and in the second, 
few depositors ever read it—and 
fewer know what it’s all about. If 
we must have it, consider putting it 
on the back, leaving all of the face 
for essentials, and making deposit 
tickets by the pad less attractive for 
scratch-pad purposes. 

On the use of the machine them- 
selves, consider whether in the aver- 
age run some pockets or bins are 
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virtually empty while others need to 
be emptied before the run can be 
completed. Perhaps some little-used 
bins could be eliminated entirely, 
these items combined with others, 
while a correspondent bank might be 
assigned two or even three. In this 
connection the use of A.B.A. routing 
symbols is recommended, using per- 
haps only the numerator to desig- 
nate clearing house or other direct- 
clearing banks, the denominator for 
out-of-town items. 

My bank has been successful in 
selling about 3,000 no-minimum- 
balance checking accounts, using a 
distinctive form and color to identify 
the checks. In addition, in the lower 
right hand corner of each check, the 
figure ‘5” is inserted by the printer. 
That’s the pocket number in our 
proof machines—all employees know 
it, no customer has ever asked why. 

Speaking of out-of-town items, 
many small banks now clear all such 
checks through a single correspon- 
dent bank, and transfer funds by 
draft or wire as required. When 
such a procedure is used, all clerks 
should be taught its use so that at 
peak periods items can be table- 
sorted and run on auxiliary ma- 
chines, totals only being fed into 
proof machines, when they threaten 
to become bottlenecks. 

Many proof machines supply bank 
endorsements as a by-product, but 
these endorsements all turn up on 
the same spot and most of them are 
of similar size and shape. Three 
available ink colors help somewhat 
in separating endorsements on re- 
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turned items, but quite often they 
are still impossible to read, particu- 
larly if an item has been through the 
mill two or three times. These en- 
dorsement dies could be redesigned, 
cutting the text to the legal and 
practical minimum, and making them 
of differing sizes, outlined in dis- 
tinctive shapes, making our own en- 
dorsement distinguishable even if 
not legible. 

Microfilming is another operation 
that can often be simplified. For ex- 
ample: lists of items are often mi- 
crofilmed before being sent to a 
clearing house and filmed again, in 
the same order, by the drawee bank. 
A simple local survey of who films 
what and at what point in process, 
might reveal opportunities to save 
time and film avoiding duplication 
through local cooperation. Even 
when extended to correspondent 
banks such a survey could also prove 
useful in cases of missent or lost 
mail. 


Training Saves Time 


This matter of employee training 
is one apt to be brushed off by 
smaller banks as wasteful, unneces- 
sarily time-consuming and “not for 
us—just the big fellows.” But ade- 
quate training in machine operation 
need not take a great deal of time, 
and need not be too complex, even 
though it should be thorough and 
complete. Time saved in actual oper- 
ations later will more than repay the 
training time. Several machine man- 
ufacturers offer to train people in 
the use of their machines, and still 
others offer training aids, such as 
practice sets of checks and deposit 
tickets, with predetermined totals 
to help operators develop speed and 
accuracy. 

The A.B.A. has published a sort of 
do-it-yourself set of checks to de- 
velop skills in both the sorting and 
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listing operations on proof machines. 
This set can be made in your own 
pank, from any kind of unused 
check blanks and can be used again 
and again. NABAC has done prac- 
tically the same thing. Many banks 
using proof machines which incor- 
porate 10-key adders make it a point 
to have other 10-key machines for 
regular adding machine use. When 
not in regular use, these machines 
are available for the training of fu- 


ing each day’s instalment loan 

transactions have disappeared 
from the work schedule of the 
Worcester County Trust Company. 
The half-dozen proofs have become 
automatic by-products of an inte- 
grated data processing system which 
sets up new loans. Elimination of 
daily registers is only one aspect of 
the many savings we realized by de- 
veloping a system that combines 
tabulating equipment with forms 
tailored to fit special needs. 

The entire loan, accounting and 
repayment system is set up on 
punched cards by a single typing 
process. Furthermore, vital paper- 
work such as new loan journals, 
daily payment registers, monthly 
summaries, late payment notices, 
and collectors’ cards, is automat- 
ically produced from these cards on 
specially designed forms. The sys- 
tem offers as corollary data almost 
any statistical information we need. 

The bank began using tabulating 
equipment in 1954 for a _ special 
checking system. Later, payroll work 
was converted to mechanical tabu- 
lation. Introduction of the instal- 
ment loan service into the Machine 
Records Department thus was the 
third major move in that direction. 


Si lengthy processes for check- 


Equipment Visible to Public 

Our tabulating equipment is in a 
downtown branch, on view to the 
public behind the tellers’ stations. 
Two important supplements to it 
were a typewriter-card punch in the 
instalment loan department to per- 
mit simultaneous typing of loan 
forms and punching cards, and new 
forms designed with the assistance 
of the Standard Register Company. 

There are three basic steps to the 
operation of the instalment credit 
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ture proof machine operators in 10- 
key touch operation. 

All of this can, I think, be summed 
up in one word—simplify. We in 
smaller banks need to take stock of 
our systems, our machines, even of 
ourselves, to clarify our procedures, 
to simplify our forms, making them 
less apt to be misread or mis-sorted. 
We need ruthlessly to eliminate ar- 
chaic and unnecessary forms and 
parts of forms, and we need to re- 
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Mr. KEITH is assistant vice-presi- 
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tabulating system. First, the appli- 
cation is filled out by the interviewer. 
Second, the information is trans- 
ferred to the forms to set up, in a 
single typing, the entire loan. Third, 
the loan is processed through the 
tabulating equipment, and adjunct 
forms, such as late payment notices, 
are created, if necessary. 

Our application form was drafted 
to meet three requirements: presen- 
tation of questions in a sequence 
that would make sense in talking 
with the customer; confinement to 
a single sheet of paper; conformity 
to the order in which the informa- 
tion appears ‘on the loan forms. 

To fulfill the last need, a system 
of signal dots is used. The typist 
creating the loan forms transcribes 


appraise our machinery, making 
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sure we get as many hours’ work, 
and as much labor saving as we are 
paying for. 


Machines Draw Salaries, Too 
Remember that machines draw 
salaries, too, either as depreciation 
or rent. 
And one more thing: we should 
do all this at least once a year, 
whether we need it or not. 


data which are preceded on the ap- 
plication by a distinct ball-dot or 
printer’s “bullet.” If a double bullet 
precedes an item, the typist knows 
that after completing the line she 
must turn the application sheet over 
and begin copying indicated data 
from the other side. She continues 
copying from the second side until 
she again encounters a double bul- 
let, at which point she returns to the 
first side. 

In this manner, the sense of or- 
der is maintained for the interviewer 
and at the same time the typist has 
a clear indication of the proper or- 
der of information to be carried over 
to the loan forms. 


Typewriter-Card Punch 


The typist uses a typewriter-card 
punch, which is a primary reason 
for the simplicity of our system. Her 
electric typewriter is linked to a key 
punch so that the latter is a “slave 
machine,” operating simultaneously. 
and automatically exactly as the 
typewriter does. 


295 PARK AVENUE WORCESTER 9, MASS. 
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This is the first 
form in the 8-part 


CUSTOMER'S NAME AND ADDRESS 


J. Smith 
322 Main 
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Worcester, Mass. bate 


packet which pro- 
vides all informa- 
tion necessary for 
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completing a loan 
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When the operator types informa- 
tion on the continuous loan forms, 
she is also punching four cards 
which will control the loan during 
its lifetime. Each card in the 4- 
card deck which is punched contains 
the account number. The cards also 
carry, respectively, the customer’s 
name, street address, city and state, 
and the statistical data used to initi- 
ate the bookkeeping record of the 
loan. 


The Eight Forms 


The forms created in conjunction 
with the punched cards in this typ- 
ing operation are pin fed for per- 
fect registration. On continuous 
carbon-interleaved paper, they make 
up an 8-part packet which carries 
all the information needed for com- 
pleting the loan. By use. of carbon 
blocks, spots and blank areas, five 
different sets of information are pro- 
vided with one typing. Components 
of the packet and the purposes they 
serve are: 

Times Sales Department. This is 
the original and contains all infor- 
mation copied from the loan appli- 
cation. It is filed with the applica- 
tion form. 

Customer’s copy. Only the account 
number, address, and date appear 
here. In the remainder of the form 
is a message to the customer ex- 
plaining the payment procedure. 
This form is set aside until Time 
Sales Department receives a pay- 
ment coupon boek from the Machine 
Records Department. Both items are 
mailed to the customer. ' 

Machine records copy. This con- 
tains only the identification and 
statistical data which will be 
punched on the account’s cards. It 
is sent to Machine Records with the 
punched-card deck. 

Dealer notification. Name, ad- 
dress, and account number appear 
here. Also, a small carbon spot per- 
mits reproduction of the dealer’s 
number. The amount credited to him 
is written in after the carbons are 
removed. 

Auditing copy. This has all in- 
formation typed on the original and 
is used to verify discounting. 

Insurance copy. Two blank spots 
in the carbon eliminate dealer dis- 
count information from this form. 
It goes to the insurer; the banks 
feel it is neither necessary for the 
company to know this data nor the 
bank’s place to divulge it. 

Time Sales duplicate. This form 
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also contains the full information 
and goes to the appropriate discount 
desk. 


Processing the Loan 


With the loan forms and punched 
cards prepared, the Machine Rec- 
ords Department takes over process- 
ing of the loan. Operators first place 
cards in the calculating punch for 
“crossfooting’’ to determine if the 
distribution of funds jibes with the 
original loan amount. If it doesn’t, 
the card is rejected for checking. 
Cards not rejected are placed in the 
accounting machine which produces 
a complete proof and total of the 
day’s transactions in duplicate on 
continuous, carbon-interleaved 
forms. The statistical cards pre- 
pared on the typewriter card punch, 
together with blank balance cards, 
then are run through the reproduc- 
ing machine. This produces the 
punched balance cards, and the sta- 
tistical cards are placed in a day- 
by-day file. 

At -this point the balance card is 
used to prepare the coupon payment 
books by processing through repro- 
ducing and calculating punches. The 
cards are then collated with the 
name cards for the day’s transac- 
tions, and these together are collated 
into the over-all name-balance file. 

From this basic process the In- 
stalment Loan Department’s other 
operations branch out. Posting, for 
example, becomes a simple matter of 
proving payment coupons by run- 
ning them through the accounting 


On forms used in this accounting ma- 
chine are developed numerous statistical 


reports, payment coupons, past-due 
notices, and collectors cards for the 
Worcester County Trust Company 


machine. They are then collated 
with the name-balance card file. At 
the end of each payment pferiod, 


‘name and balance cards not mated 


up with payment coupons are singled 
out for past due procedures. 


Past Due Steps 


These procedures, too, follow na- 
turally from the tabulating proc- 
ess. Each name and address card 
for which payment has not been re- 
ceived is run through the acccount- 
ing machine which sets up first, 
second, or demand notices on spe- 
cial forms. Dispatch of the demand 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 


NABAC Sponsors Automation Research Program 


Tue National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers is spon- 
soring a study by an independent research organization of “the ap- 
plication of electronics to automated bank processes.” 


Steve H. Bomar, president of NABAC and senior vice-president and 
treasurer, Trust Company of Georgia, Atlanta, announced that the work 
would be conducted in cooperation with Armour Research Foundation of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. It will be under the direction of Dr 
F. Byers Miller, executive director of NABAC. 

Pointing out that banking associations, banks, and machine manu- 
facturers are now studying automation and its impact on future opera- 


tions, Mr. Bomar said: 


“While such individual efforts have been successful, we at NABAC 
believe that it is time to move forward as an industry through inde- 
pendent research. Our preliminary studies lead us to believe that such 
concerted effort will produce maximum benefits from research on auto- 

_mation and, in the future, other phases of bank operation. This first 
cooperative effort with Armour Research Foundation will determine the 
feasibility of a continuing research program of both scientific and bank 
people. It is expected that this study will result in the formation of a 
permanent NABAC research institute with banks participating as mem- 


bers.” 
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Restrictive State Laws Obstruct 
a Healthy Building Industry - II 


The industry must unite to alert the public 
to the necessity for remedial legislation 


The author is a member of the 
law firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
&é Taft, New York City. 

In the first instalment of his article 
(BANKING, February 1957), Mr. 
REDFIELD outlined the problems 
which relate to out-of-state mortgage 
investments. In his second instalment 
(March 1957) the author made rec- 
ommendations for solving foreclosure 
problems. In this, the concluding 
instalment, MR. REDFIELD gives his 
recommendations for the develop- 
ment of legislation covering “doing 
business” and local tax problems. 


8 THIS article indicated in last 
A month’s instalment, President 
Eisenhower has recently em- 
phasized that obsolete state laws ob- 
struct interstate mortgage lending. 
These laws make it possible, at least 
in some states, for a bank under cer- 
tain circumstances to find that the 
unique investment opportunities 
available in the mortgage field today 
could develop into a real disaster. 


Doing Business 


Suppose your institution had in- 
vested in Idaho mortgages. Since you 
cautiously decided not to solicit or 
negotiate any loans in Idaho and to 
pay for and take delivery of the as- 
signments of these mortgages in 
your home state, you felt that you 
had exercised the required amount 
of care. A locally qualified mortgage 
banker had agreed to originate and 
service the loans for you (collect 
principal, interest, take care of taxes, 
foreclose, extend, etc.), all without 
cost to you except possible court 
costs. This mortgage banker also 
had given you an option on all 
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future loans that he might originate. 
After your institution had developed 
a substantial mortgage investment 
portfolio in Idaho, a number of the 
mortgages went into default and in 
due course you acquired properties 
by foreclosure. In one case, how- 
ever, you commenced foreclosure, 
and a debtor or a holder of a sec- 
ond mortgage then asserted in the 
foreclosure action that, since you 
were an unlicensed foreign cor- 
poration ‘doing business’ in Idaho, 
you were barred under Idaho law 
from using the Idaho courts to fore- 
close your mortgage. Is this so 
much nonsense? The Court said 
“no” in John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company v. Girard, 57 
Idaho 198, 64 Pac. 2d 254 (1937), 
which involved the facts just dis- 
cussed. The Idaho Court stated (at 
page 258): 

*, .. we still have the security com- 
pany [mortgage banker] as the 
authorized agent of the purchaser 
(the Insurance Company) for the 
performance of all subsequent acts 
in the state of Idaho, such as looking 
after and protecting the security, 
the payment of taxes, which involves 
the necessity of making and furnish- 
ing annual statements of taxable 
property to the taxing officers of the 
state, the collection of principal and 
interest, procuring insurance on im- 
provements, examining and apprais- 
ing the real estate mortgaged, etc. 
This [activity of its agent] was 
‘doing business’ [by the insurance 
company].” [Italics and matter in 
brackets added. ] 

This kind of thing is much more 
likely to occur if economic conditions 
should deteriorate and foreelosures 


increase. And if and when it does 
happen every investor in out-of-state 
mortgages will be compelled care- 
fully to review his procedures for 
out-of-state lending in order to de- 
termine the extent to which his whole 
mortgage portfolio is in jeopardy. 

A recent and readable pamphlet, 
“Heads I Win, Tails You Lose,” !} 
by The Corporation Trust Company 
indicates that some 40 states have 
statutes providing that unlicensed 
foreign corporations which enter 
into contracts locally while doing 
business, are barred from maintain- 
ing suits on those contracts, and in 
14 of those states later qualification 
will not remedy the situation. Thus 
failure to qualify might result in the 
loss of your entire mortgage port- 
folio. In some states, of course, a 
banking corporation is not permit- 
ted to qualify at all. Even in those 
states where a corporation can qual- 
ify later, the courts have imposed 
heavy fines, and the foregoing pam- 
phlet indicates that in Ohio, for ex- 
ample, in one case penalties mount- 
ed to nearly six figures. 

Just as with the foreclosure prob- 
lem, “doing business” and local tax 
problems will be dealt with herein 
only so far as they substantially 
impede the movement of capital 
across state lines. Doubtless in- 
vestors will differ as to the precise 
point at which these burdens become 
substantial. Certainly, however, any 
tax which reduces net yield makes 
mortgage investments in the state 
having such a tax noncompetitive 
with other states, and any reasonable 
doubt as to whether a lending insti- 
tution can eollect its investment 
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compels officers, directors, or 
trustees to refrain from investing 
in such state. 

In a number of states, pursuant 
to informal ruling or otherwise, local 
authorities are not presently col- 
lecting taxes or applying local bank- 
ing or other restrictive regulations, 
and accordingly, out-of-state lending 
institutions expose themselves to 
some risk of administrative change. 
In some of these states, however, in 
my judgment, under all the circum- 
stances the practical exposure is not 
sufficient to affect the competitive 
position of such states, and accord- 
ingly, legislation in these states is 
not recommended. Such states are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, New 
York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 
Washington. 

In those states where the burden 
is substantial or the exposure is suffi- 
cient to affect the states’ competitive 
position, what then is the solution to 
possible “doing business,” penalties 
and tax burdens imposed on out-of- 
state investors? The solution de- 
pends upon whether or not the state 
falls within one or more of the 
following categories: 

(1) Jurisdictions in which either 
no basis exists for a favorable legal 


opinion so far as “doing business” by 
an out-of-state bank is concerned, 
or a basis does exist, but the ques- 
tion is not entirely free from doubt. 
Jurisdictions in this category are 


California, Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Puerto Rico, and 
West Virginia.” 

(2) Jurisdictions in which local 
authorities would collect burdensome 
taxes. These are District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii.® 

(3) States in which local taxes 
might apply to a foreign lender but, 
pursuant to informal ruling or other- 
wise, local authorities are not pres- 
ently collecting taxes. These states 
are Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia.* 

Among others, Arizona, Florida, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, 


2 Michigan legislation does not cover out- 
of-state investment in conventional mort- 
gages. 


® Oregon is not included in this category, 
although it requires a $200 annual license 
fee which might be considered a substantial 
burden on the out-of-state investor. 


«Puerto Rico is in this category with re- 
spect to conventional mortgages only. 
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Tennessee, Texas, and Wisconsin 
have passed broad types of statutes 
which resolve many of the problems 
above. These statutes either permit 
qualification limited to mortgage in- 
vestment, or provide that such in- 
vestment does not require qualifi- 
cation. In my opinion the Tennessee 
statute 5 is the most favorable stat- 
ute from the out-of-state lender’s 
point of view. It has recently been 
amended to cover other out-of-state 
lending institutions in addition to 
mutual savings banks.® 


5 Chapter 47, Laws of Tennessee, 1953. 


* Chapter 111, Laws of Tennessee, 1957. 

The Tennessee statute so expanded would 
read as follows: 

“WHEREAS, the encouragement of home 
ownership is a matter of vital concern to 
the State and Nation; and 

WHEREAS, Congress has enacted vari- 
ous statutes to encourage home ownership 
through amortized loans to be repaid over 
a period of years, which loans may be in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, or in the case of veterans, guaranteed 
or insured in whole or in part by the 
Veterans Administration ; and 

WHEREAS, in order for [here insert 
name of state] banks, mortgage companies 
and other lenders of money to make a large 
volume of these and other mortgage loans, 
it is necessary that financial institutions 
with adequate investment capital shall pur- 
chase the mortgages or deeds of trust secur- 
ing such loans and hold them during the 
period of amortization; and 

WHEREAS, many veterans and other 
persons desiring to own their homes have 
been denied the privilege of home owner- 
ship because of the limited number of finan- 
cial organizations such mortgages 
or deeds of trust within [here insert name 
of state]; and 

WHEREAS, lending institutions, organ- 
ized in other states, are willing to acquire 
{here insert name of state] mortgages or 
deeds of trust from [here insert name of 
state] banks and mortgage companies, but 
have not found it feasible to do so because 


of the impediments upon the use of out-of-" 


state capital in [here insert name of state] ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, 

SECTION 1. BE IT ENACTED BY..., 
That without excluding other activities 
which may not constitute transacting or 
engaging in business in this state, a foreign 
lending institution including, but without 
limiting the generality thereof, any foreign 
bank or insurance company engaged in in- 
vesting in loans secured by real estate ‘shall 
not be considered to be transacting or. en- 
gaging in business in this state for the 
purpose of this Act, by reason of carrying 
on in this state any one or more of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

(1) The acquisition of loans secured by 
mortgages or deeds of trust on property 
situated in [here insert name of state] 
pursuant to commitment agreements or ar- 
rangements made prior to or following the 
origination or creation of said loans; (2) 
the ownership, modification, renewal, exten- 
sion, transfer or foreclosure of such loans, 
or the acceptance of substitute or additional 
obligors thereon; (3) the maintaining or 
defending of any actions or suits relative 
to such loans, mortgages or deeds of trust; 
(4) the maintenance of bank accounts in 
{here insert name of state] banks in con- 
nection with the collection or servicing of 
such loans; (5) the making, collection and 
servicing of such loans through a [here 
insert name of state] concern engaged in the 
business of servicing real estate loans for 
the investors; (6) the taking of deeds to 
the mortgaged property either in lieu of 
foreclosure or for the purpose of trans- 
ferring title either to the Federal Housing 
Administration or to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration as the insuror or guarantor; (7) the 
acquisition of title to property under fore- 
closure sale or from the owner in lieu of 
foreclosure ; (8) the operating, maintaining, 
renting or otherwise dealing with, selling or 
disposing of, real property acquired under 
foreclosure sale or by agreement in lieu 
thereof; (9) the physical inspection and ap- 
praisal of property in [here insert name of 
state] as security for deeds of trust or mort- 
gages; and (10) negotiations for the pur- 
chase of such loans. 

SECTION 2. BE IT FURTHER EN- 


The Tennessee statute explicitly 
authorizes, without qualification, 
any one or more of the following 
activities in Tennessee: the acqui- 
sition of mortgage loans pursuant 
to commitment made prior to or 
following their origination; the own- 
ership, modification, renewal, ex- 
tension, transfer or foreclosure of 
such loans or the acceptance of sub- 
stitute or additional obligors; the 
maintaining or defending of any 
actions or suits; the maintenance of 
bank accounts in local banks in con- 
nection with collection or servicing; 
the making, collecting, and servicing 
of such loans through local servicers 
engaged in the business of servicing 
for investors; the taking of deeds 
in lieu of foreclosure; the acquisition 
of titles under foreclosure sale; the 
management, rental, maintenance, 
operation or sale of properties ac- 
quired under foreclosure, and the 
physical inspection or appraisal of 
properties. 

One of the most satisfactory stat- 
utes permitting limited qualifica- 
tion, from a lending institution’s 
point of view, is that of Arizona. 
This statute, however, should be ex- 
panded expressly to cover out-of- 
state banks and insurance companies, 
should specifically authorize each of 
the activities enumerated in the 
Tennessee statute diseussed above, 
and should expressly exempt these 
activities from local taxes.? 


ACTED, That no such foreign lending in- 
stitution including, but without limiting the 
generality thereof, any foreign bank or in- 
surance company, confining its business op- 
erations in [here insert name of state] 
within the limits of the foregoing Section 1, 
shall be required to qualify to do business 
in this state or to pay any taxes (except by 
reason of its ownership of real property in 
this state), including [here enumerate ex- 
pressly all possibly applicable taxes]. 
SECTION 3. BE IT FURTHER EN- 
ACTED, That nothing in this Act shall be 
construed as exempting any such lending 
institution from any ad valorem, excise, 
privilege or other tax applicable to any of 
its transactions within [here insert name of 
state], other than as herein provided. 
SECTION 4. BE IT FURTHER EN- 
ACTED, That the provisions of this Act 
are hereby declared to be severable. If any 
of its sections, provisions, exceptions, sen- 
tences, clauses, phrases or parts be held un- 
constitutional or void, the remainder of this 
Act shall continue in full force and effect, 
it being the legislative intent now hereby 
declared, that this Act would have been 
adopted even if such unconstitutional or 
void matter had not been included therein. 
SECTION 5. BE IT FURTHER EN- 
ACTED, That this Act shall take effect 
from and after its passage, the public wel- 
fare requiring it.” (Matter in italics added.) 


™The Arizona statute (Section 10-485, 
Rev. Stat. Ann. 1956) so expanded would 
read as follows: 

“WHEREAS, the encouragement of homé 
ownership is a matter of vital concern to 
the State and Nation; and 

WHEREAS, Congress has enacted vari- 
ous statutes to encourage home ownership 
through amortized loans to be repaid over 
a period of years, which loans may be in- 
sured by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, or, in the case of veterans, guaranteed 
or insured in whole or in part by the Vet- 
erans Administration; and 

WHERBAS, in order for [here insert name 
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In some cases a statute expressly 
resolving the tax problems referred 
to in categories 2 and 3 above might 
prove simpler than the broader statu- 
tory treatment just discussed. 

In the case of “doing business” 
problems, just as in the case of fore- 
closure problems, Federal legislation 
based on the commerce clause might 
likewise furnish a solution. In order 


of state] banks, mortgage companies and 
other lenders of money to make a large 
volume of these and other mortgage loans, 
it is necessary that financial institutions 
with adequate investment capital shall pur- 
chase the mortgages or deeds of trust se- 
curing such loans and hold them during the 
period of amortization; and 

WHEREAS, many veterans and other per- 
sons desiring to own their homes have been 
denied the privilege of home ownership be- 
cause of the limited number of financial 
organizations acquiring such mortgages or 
deeds of trust within [here insert name of 
state]; and 

WHEREAS, lending institutions, organ- 
ized in other states, are willing to acquire 
[here insert name of state] mortgages or 
deeds of trust from [here insert name of 
state] banks and mortgage companies, but 
have not found it feasible to do so because 
of the impediments upon the use of out-of- 
state capital in [here insert name of state]; 

NOW, THEREFORE, 

BE IT ENACTED BY 
That 

1. A foreign corporation including, but 
without limiting the generality thereof, any 
foreign bank or insurance company may, 
without being licensed to do business in this 
state, advance and lend money in the state, 
and take and hold notes, bonds, mortgages 
or trust deeds given to represent or secure 
money so lent or advanced or for other law- 
ful consideration, and to enforce collection 
thereof, and such notes, bonds, mortgages 
or trust deeds shall be as valid and en- 
forceable as though owned by an individual. 

2. Prior to advancing or lending money as 
provided in subsection 1 such foreign cor- 
poration shall file in the office of the corpo- 
ration commission a statement in writing 
by a general officer of the corporation that 
it constitutes and appoints each member of 
the corporation commission its agent upon 
whom all notices, pleadings, and process 
may be served, and that when the commis- 
sion is so served it shall constitute lawful 
personal service on such corporation. 

8. The right to enforce collection of the 
instruments described in subsection 1 shall 
include the right (a) to acquire the mort- 
gaged property upon foreclosure, and to 
dispose thereof; (b) to modify, renew, ex- 
tend, transfer or foreclose or accept substi- 
tute or additional obligors in connection 
with same; (c) to maintain or defend any 
actions or suits in connection with such 
loans; (d) to maintain bank accounts in 
[here insert name of state] banks in con- 
nection with the collection or servicing of 
such loans; (e) to collect and service such 
loans through an [here insert name of state] 
concern engaged in the business of servic- 
~t real estate loans for investors; (f) to 
take deeds to the mortgaged property either 
in lieu of foreclosure or for the purpose of 
transferring title either to the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration or to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration as the insuror or guarantor; 
(9) to acquire title to property under fore- 
closure sale or from the owner in lieu of 
foreclosure; (h) to operate, maintain, rent 
or otherwise deal with, sell or dispose of 
real property acquired under foreclosure 
sale or by agreement in lieu thereof; (i) to 
physically inspect and appraise property in 
[here insert name of state] as security for 
deeds of trust or mortgages; and (j) to 
negotiate for the purchase of such loans. 

4. No such foreign lending institution in- 
cluding, but without limiting the generality 
thereof, any foreign bank or insurance com- 
Teed confining its business operations in 
here insert name of state] within the limits 
of the foregoing Section 1, shall be required 
to pay any taxes (except by reason of its 
ownership of real property in this state) 
including [here enumerate all possibly ap- 
plicable taxes]. 

5. BE IT FURTHER ENACTED, That 
nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
exempting any such lending institution 

m any ad valorem, excise, privilege or 
other tax applicable to any of its transac- 
tions within [here insert name of state], 
other than as herein provided. (Matter in 
italics added.) 
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that a different legal treatment 
should not result solely by reason of 
the diversity of citizenship of the 
parties, the Supreme Court has held 
that litigants in the Federal courts 
should be confined to the rights pro- 
vided by the law of the state in 
which the Federal Court sits. In 
applying this doctrine, the Supreme 
Court has required the Federal courts 
to give effect to state statutes which 
deprive unlicensed foreign corpor- 
ations “doing business” of the right 
to sue on contracts.? This principle 
would not apply, however, to a Fed- 
eral statute validly based on a 
Federal constitutional power such as 
the commerce clause, provided such 
legislation made clear that qualifi- 
cation was not required.!° 


The Multer Bill 


A bill (H.B. 4296) introduced by 
Abraham J. Multer in the House of 
Representatives on February 4, 
1957, provides, among other things, 
for Federal incorporation of mutual 
savings banks. This proposed legis- 
lation raises the question generally 
as to whether state requirements for 
qualification to do business apply to 
federally chartered institutions. 
What authorities there are support 
the proposition that Congress has 
power to provide that federally 
chartered institutions do not have to 
qualify to do business.!! Provided 
Federal legislation sufficiently indi- 
cated the Congressional intent to 


8See “Exceptions to Erie v. Tompkins, 
The Survival of Federal Common Law,” 59 
Harv. L. Rev. 966 (1946). 


®Angel v. Bullington, 330 U. S. 183 
(1946); Woods v. Interstate Realty Co., 
337 U. S. 535 (1949). 


10 Dahnke-Walker v. Bondurant, 257 U.S. 
282 (1921) (a corporation engaging solely 
in interstate commerce need not qualify to 
do business because qualifying imposes a 
“direct burden” on interstate commerce) 
has been sharply distinguished (see Cali- 
fornia v. Thompson, 313 U.S. 109 (1941) 
(41 Columbia L. Rev. 1105)) and its au- 
thority seems undermined by the Supreme 
Court’s subsequent repudiation in tax and 
regulation cases of the direct “burden” 
theory. See Barrett, “ ‘Substance’ v. ‘Form’ 
in the Application of the Commerce Clause 
oe Taxation,” 101 Univ. of Pa. 740 

“Prior to 1938 the United States Supreme 
Court decisions dealing with both state 
regulation and state taxation of interstate 
commerce (in the absence of Congressional 
action) were phrased in terms of a purely 
formal test: Direct burdens upon interstate 
commerce were forbidden. . . . Subsequent 
development in the regulation field has been 
completely away from the direct burden 
approach. ... it [the Supreme Court] de- 
cides whether the national interest in the 
free flow of commerce is outweighed by the 
local interest which gave rise to the regula- 
tion.” See also Powell, “Much Ado About 
Gross Receipts Taxes,” 60 Harv. L. Rev. 
501, 710 (1947). 


1 Russell, Savings and Loan Associations 
(1956), p. 333, states: “The federal laws 
creating the national banking and federal 
savings systems are also the law of each 
of the several states, and a national bank 
or a federal association must be treated 


exercise its constitutional power in 
this regard, a lending institution de- 
siring to acquire a Federal charter 
might, as incident to such acquisi- 
tion, avoid doing business problems. 
Federal legislation probably would 
not, however, eliminate some local 
tax or regulatory burdens which are 
permissible under the constitution. 


Effect of VA Change 


As indicated in an earlier instal- 
ment of this article, the expected 
termination of the VA-loan program 
will lead to the channeling of addi- 
tional funds into conventional mort- 
gages. 

In view of this development, 
those inclined to implement the 
recommendations discussed above 
should also take a good hard look at 
that body of obsolete state and Fed- 
eral law limiting conventional mort- 
gege lending. Much could be done 
to streamline obsolete appraisal re- 
quirements and to eliminate the un- 
justified inequalities in competitive 
position which arise because state 
and Federal building and loan associ- 
ations, in general, are not subject to 
comparable loan-to-value ratios and 
other requirements that apply to 
banks and insurance companies. 
Mortgage bankers submitting loans 
for purchase to banks and insurance 
companies, which are subject to 
rigid appraisal requirements, are 
thus tempted to “tailor” their ap- 
praisals to meet the competition of 
other institutions subject to less 
rigid or no appraisal requirements 
at all. Other states, for example, 
should seriously consider legislation 
along lines of that adopted in Iowa!? 
permitting local life insurance com- 
panies to make 100% real estate 
loans where a high credit lease 
stands behind the loan and the in- 
come stream meets certain require- 
ments. Such legislation would elimi- 
nate any temptation on the part of 
mortgage bankers to “blow up” phys- 
ical value substantially in excess of 
reproduction costs, where the loan 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 


not as a ‘foreign’ but as a ‘domestic’ cor- 
poration in any state in which it has an 
office and does business . .. Such federal 
instrumentalities, being domesticated in the 
state, may also sue and be sued in the 
courts of the state, even though their 
powers, management, and control are be- 
yond state authority. And, in bringing suit 
in the state courts, such instrumentalities 
are not required as a prerequisite to allege 
compliance with a state law requiring com- 
pliance by ‘foreign corporations’.” See cases 
cited in Note 69 A.L.R. 1340 and 88 A.L.R. 
871; Claflin v. Houseman, 93 U.S. 130 
(1876). As to national banks cf. 28 U.S.C.A. 
1348, and 12 U.S.C.A. 484 and 548. 


2 Iowa Code Annotated, Section 511.8(f). 
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Directors Should Direct, but 


Let Management Manage 


This is the final article in Mr. 
BRATTER’S series, which began in 
April 1956 BANKING. It has covered 
the wide range of directors’ interests 
and responsibilities. Since the author 
writes from Washington, each of the 
articles was prepared in close col- 
laboration with the one or more 
supervisory agencies concerned. Re- 
prints of the entire series will be 
prepared, and BANKING will carry 
an announcement as to their avail- 
ability. 


HETHER due to lack of com- 

\V/ plete understanding of their 
duties or to lack of sufficient 
diligence, bank directors frequently 
fall short of the performance that 
is expected of them by the super- 
visory authorities and required of 
them by law. And on the other hand 
some bank directors take their re- 
sponsibilities so seriously that, by 
their detailed inquiries and inter- 
ventions, they actually impede the 
success of the institution: It is there- 
fore incumbent on each director to 
apply the rule of reason; to decide 
where the function of directing ends 
and that of implementation begins. 

Most bank directors are princi- 
pally occupied with other business. 
They can spend only a limited time 
in the bank. It is their duty to keep 
themselves informed as to what goes 
on in the bank, but without taking 
upon themselves the responsibility 
of conducting the bank’s operations. 
This may seem self-evident, yet quite 
often it is a rule that is broken. 

It is up to the directors to see 
to it that the bank is being operat- 
ed on reasonably conservative lines, 
but not lines so conservative as to 
prevent the institution from keeping 
up with the times. Should the bank 
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open a small loan department? 
Should it establish more branches? 
Are long-term bonds now at such a 
high level as to warrant their re- 
placement with short maturities? Is 
it time for the bank to extend itself 
a little in the real estate field? 
Should it tie up more of its assets 
in longer-maturity real-estate notes? 
Should funds be put out at call in 
New York from where they may be 
brought back within a day? These 
are questions the bank’s board 
should decide, after listening to the 
recommendations of the officers. The 
execution of such decisions should, 
of course, be left to the management. 


Directing; Executing 


As their title indicates, the direc- 
tors are the legal bosses of the bank. 
When a director discusses bank busi- 
ness with an officer, it is a case of 
a boss talking to a subordinate. 
When a director requests an officer 
to take a certain action, the director 
automatically assumes the responsi- 
bility and is accountable in case the 
action proves to be a mistake. Such 
a director puts himself in the posi- 
tion of not only directing but execut- 
ing policy. He is in effect stepping 
out of his role as director into the 
role of an officer. This is no more 
desirable than the opposite case of 
a bank officer who for one reason or 
another dominates his board and 
usurps the directors’ role. 

The directors and officers should 
constitute a team. If an officer or 
officers tend to dominate the board, 
the directors have it within their 
power to call a halt. But, if the 
directors individually interfere with 
the management and day-to-day op- 
erations of a bank, it poses a very 
difficult problem for the officers. The 


board should set the rules governing 
the bank’s work, but should not 
hamper the officers in carrying out 
the rules so set. The bank’s manage- 
ment, on the other hand, has the 
duty to initiate changes and carry 
them out, but not without keeping 
the directors fully informed and get- 
ting their approval. Such teamwork 
has obvious advantages. Manage- 
ment may think it knows best. It 
may really know best. Yet the direc- 
tors with their varied experiences, 
backgrounds, and contacts can pro- 
vide a useful foil in trying out man- 
agement proposals. The directors 
offer the outside viewpoint, the view- 
point of the bank’s customers. It is 
very easy for the bank’s officers to 
get “one-sided.” The outside view- 
point may be of real service to the 
officers. 


Where to Draw the Line? 


Drawing the line between what 
constitutes interfering with the 
bank’s management and giving the 
latter too free a hand is sometimes 
a problem for directors. As the offi- 
cers grow older and near retirement 
they may tend to become ultra- 
conservative and require prodding 
by the board. Such an officer, under- 
standably, may be thinking more of 
his own future than of that of the 
bank. He doesn’t favor opening a 
new branch or undertaking a new 
activity because it may turn out to 
be a mistake. He doesn’t want to 
modernize the lobby because of the 
expense. And the inconvenience. 
Here may be a case for the directors 
to direct. 

Then again a bank may have in its 
management an exceedingly ambi- 
tious officer who wants to open a 
number of branches right away; or 
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who sees wonderful profit opportuni- 
ties in financing corporation mergers. 
He’s a go-getter. But there are some 
angles he has not thought about 
long or deeply enough. There may 
not be enough prospective business 
to justify the branching he pro- 
poses; or a competing bank may al- 
ready be embarked on a branch pro- 
gram that will cut into the business 
in the contemplated neighborhood. 
The corporation mergers may be eco- 
nomically unsound. Here may be a 
case where the directors need to 
make the decision on the basis of 
their composite judgment. _ 

- The directors are supposed to look 
at the bank’s policies in the large. 
While responsible for loan policy, for 
instance, they are not expected to 
pass upon each and every loan made 
by the bank. The officers are pre- 
sumed to be capable of carrying out 


the loan policy set by the board,' 


which needs to pass only on the big- 
gest loans. If the directors get in- 
volved in too many details of the 
bank’s day-to-day operations, their 
judgment may become clouded. Man- 
agement is the chauffeur, whose job 
it is to watch the ruts in the road. 
The board rides at his side, reading 
the roadmap and watching for the 
direction signs. 


One Type of Interference 


When a director intervenes with 
the officers because a discharged em- 
ployee has appealed to him, such 
director is interfering with manage- 
ment. If the officers cannot discharge 
an employee without chancing re- 
versal of their action because of 
director intervention, morale is 
shaken and the effective operation 


of the bank tends to be undermined. 
Employees will feel encouraged to 
appeal to directors over the heads of 
their superiors. 

When a director brings to the 
bank a proposed financing “oppor- 
tunity”—in which it may happen he 
has a personal financial or social gain 
at stake—and presses the bank te 
undertake it, over the doubts of man- 
agement, he may be going too far. 
Directors, of course, should bring 
the bank all the new business they 
can. But if upon examination a piece 
of new business so brought in is 
deemed by the management to be of 
dubious merit, for the director to 
press the point unduly is to inter- 
vene in management’s role. 

Similarly, if a director seeks a 
credit for his own business at an in- 
terest rate “below the market” he is 
asking the bank for a favor he should 
not ask. To grant such a request 
would amount to the management’s 
allowing the director to participate 
in management’s sphere. 


Misguided Suggestions 


Not infrequently directors will 
raise a question about overdrafts, 
asking why any overdrafts should 
be permitted by management. The 
assumption in such cases should be 
that the officers are in the best posi- 
tion to decide whether it is in the 
bank’s interest to pay a check drawn 
against an overdrawn account. If 
Mrs. Jones has overdrawn $18 but 
Mr. Jones’ firm keeps a $35,000 bal- 
ance, it may be a mistake for the 
bank to reject the $18 check. Or Joe 
Bloke, an old and good customer, 
may be on a trip abroad and un- 
knowingly overdraw his account. But 


Like Erecting a Building 


he’ll be back next month and every- 
thing will be promptly straightened 
out. The handling of overdrafts 
should be managed by management, 
not by the directors. 

Then there’s the director who is 
in the insurance business and wants 
the bank to throw its patronage his 
way; or who has a close friend who’s 
a CPA and would like to take the 
bank’s auditing away from the firm 
now handling it. Such a director can 
be a headache to the management. 
Election to a bank’s board of direc- 
tors is an honor. It gives one kudos 
in his community. It should not, how- 
ever, be viewed as conveying per- 
sonal advantages of a financial or 
other nature. 


Leave Details to Officers 


If the management is capable, the 
directors should leave it alone in the 
details of operating the bank. This 
does not mean that the directors 
should abdicate their legal and moral 
responsibilities. It does not mean that 
they should not keep themselves 
fully informed as to how the board’s 
policies are being carried out, how 
management is performing, how the 
bank is doing. If, on the other hand, 
the officers are not capable of carry- 
ing out policies and operating a 
profitable institution, they should be 
replaced. One thing is clear: The 
directors cannot manage the bank. 
They can set policy. They can guide. 
They can bring new accounts. They 
can bring new viewpoints and valu- 
able ideas. They can often save man- 
agement from mistakes. But it is 
not practicable for directors to oper- 
ate the bank. That is the role of 
management. 


, oe running of a bank is somewhat analogous to the erection of a building. You hire a skilled contractor to 
do the job; that is your president. You hand him a set of blueprints; those are the policies. He sets to work and 
from time to time you inspect the building to make sure he is carrying on according to specifications. You don’t, 
however, tell him what kind of a saw to use or where to hire a carpenter or how much cement a mason shall 
put on his trowel. He knows more about those things than you do, and you wisely let him run things his own 
way. 


* * 


The general direction of the lines, the limits of the channels in which they lie, are proper subject matter for 
policies. The application of those principles, the making of detailed rules, is not a proper subject matter for poli- 
cies. The directors would do well to keep away from them; it is not the board’s proper function—From an 
article in BANKING entitled “Directors and Policy-Making’ by MiLTON WRIGHT. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Indecision . . . OMC Does the Usual . . . Treasury Needs 
More Money . . . Bill Cost Stays Nearly 344% . 


to Rise. . 


dominated the news during the 
past several weeks. It has had 
its effect in all market activity. 

Beyond that, there has been some 
evidence, here and there, that the 
upward march of business in the di- 
rection of bigger and better was be- 
ginning to be viewed with cautious 
skepticism. 

All in all, forecasts are tending 
to take the position that, while an 
excellent volume of gross business 
could be expected, it is likely that 
2. leveling-off period, with adjust- 
ments in this or that industry, is 
about due. No real setback is an- 
ticipated but the forward motion 
may be temporarily brought to a 
halt. 

As a result, in the bond market, 
fears of a further tightening of 
money and a consequent rise in the 
rediscount rate have been pretty 
well dissipated. 

Nevertheless there is little or no 
expectation of any real easing in 
the money picture. More than for 
some time, general opinion is of the 
“wait and see” variety. 

In short, it has been a period of 
indecision. 


Ta crisis in the Middle East has 


Government Market 
indecisive 

Day-to-day changes in the prices 
of Government securities have re- 
flected rumors of this or that. Price 
markups have been followed by 
markdowns. Net price changes have 
been very small for most of the list. 
Marked exceptions were the longer 
242% bonds, which registered de- 
clines of from 10/32 to 24/32. 


$2 


. Security Holdings Decline . . 


term Bond Considered 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


But there has been no change in 
the general tone of the market which 
has been characterized by inactivity, 
except, as usual, in the turnover of 
the shorter issues, which still seem 
to be the only ones in which there 
is any real interest. 

It was noteworthy that the re- 
cently issued 334% certificates 
2/14/58 and the 314% notes 5/15/60 
maintained their value at 100 or 
more. Their behavior confirmed the 
view that the Treasury had paid 
about as much for them as it would 
need to for a considerable period 
and that, for the present anyway, 
higher interest costs are unlikely. 


OMC Does the Usual 

Money conditions lately have been 
such that the OMC was able to 
lessen its sales to the market. From 
January 30 to February 25 the total 


portfolio of the Federal Reserve. 


banks declined $574,000,000, which 
was only about one-third of the 
amount sold during January. Never- 
theless these sales so depleted the 
stock of Treasury bills—which were 
down to only about $140,000,000 on 
February 20—that it was again 
found necessary to dispose of a few 
more certificates and notes. 

This left the OMC in a good po- 
sition to take on more bills should 
that action be required over the 
March 15 tax date, but some doubt 
developed that such need would be 
as great as had previously been ex- 
pected. 


Treasury Needs New Money 


Facing what was certain to hap- 
pen, the Treasury began to raise 


. Bank Loans Fail 


. Market Outlook . . . Long- 


extra money in January by upping 
the weekly offering of Treasury 
bills from $1.5-billion to $1.7-billion. 
Then in mid-February the amount 
was raised to $1.8-billion. This was 
not enough. 

Cash had been drained by pay- 
ments to the International Monetary 
Fund; by the excess of redemptions 
of Savings Bonds over new sales; 
and by the cash attrition of $875,- 
000,000 in the recent refunding. 

By February 28 the general fund 
of the Treasury was about $3.8-bil- 
lion. This was about $11,-billion 
less than on the same date one year 
ago. February had shown an excess 
of deposits over withdrawals of 
about $600,000,000, but what the 
Treasury refers to as “usable funds” 
were only about $2-billion. 


This Year a Different Story 


Normally, March tax receipts per- 
mit payment of maturing issues and 
swell the balance enough to carry 
the Treasury until the June tax pay- 
ments are received. This year, how- 
ever, there is a different story. 

This year there are over $4.8-bil- 
lion of various maturities which 
could be used to pay taxes, so the 
Treasury, having received the money 
in advance, did not get the money 
in March. 

Furthermore, although corporate 
earnings were high in 1956, they 
pay only 40% instead of 45% of 
their estimated tax requirements in 
March. As a result the balance in 
the general fund of the Treasury 
was not felt to be high enough to 
take care of projected April and 
May budget deficits. 
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It was, therefore, no surprise when 
the Treasury announced in mid- 
March the reopening of two existing 
issues, offering $750,000,000 of the 
314% 39-month notes and $2,250,- 
000,000 of the 334% 1-year certifi- 
cates. 


Long-term Bond Considered 


The Treasury also let it be known 
that it was considering a new long- 
term bond in exchange for the $1.5- 
billion of Series F and G Savings 
Bonds maturing this year. The new 
bond would be marketable and priced 
in line with yields at the time of 
offering. 

In June there will be about $4.6- 
billion of maturities. It does not 
look now as though the Treasury 
would be able to start the second 
six months of the year with as high 
a balance in the general fund as has 
been the case during the past several 
years. 


Cost of Treasury Bills 
Stays Over 3% 


Early in February the Treasury 
refunded a $1.75-billion maturing 


THE INVESTMENT MARKET 


ARIOUS estimates on the availability of savings and 
Y asec funds for the expected volume of 1957 financ- 
ing are that it may be slightly easier at times to under- 
write new securities this year than it was in 1956. 
Statistically, however, an over-all deficiency is ex- 
pected, but not more than a couple of billion. Since the 
flow of money is never at an even keel, tightness must be 
anticipated at times, but there will be more money 
around looking for investments on other occasions. 
Tallies covering various phases of 1956 business are 


special bill issue with another to 
mature on June 24. The new issue 
was taken at an average cost of 
3.231%. 

The average cost of the four suc- 
cessive regular weekly issues in 
February were as follows: 3.057%, 
3.182%, 3.288%, and 3.246%. 

The last two offerings were each 
for $1.8-billion, and the money po- 
sition tightened somewhat at the 
end of the month, probably account- 
ing for the higher cost. 

Dealers took a slightly lower pro- 
portion of the amounts offered than 
they had in January. Again, how- 
ever, there was a substantial absorp- 
tion of bills by other than banking 
buyers, which enabled the dealers 
to dispose of their allotments at 
fair profits. 


Bank Loans Show 
Little Change 


From January 30 to February 27 
the “gross loans’ adjusted for the 
reporting member banks rose §$3,- 
000,000. Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans rose $54,000,000 
but real estate and other loans, to- 


prospects. 


gradually being completed. Dividends paid by companies 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange topped the 
$8-billion mark for the first time last year. They totaled 
$8,341,084,000, or 11% better than in 1955. 

This marked the tenth consecutive year that disburse- 
ments to stockholders have shown an increase. Of the 
1,077 common stocks involved at the year-end, 975, or 
90.5%, paid one or more cash dividends. More than 60% 
of these 975 stocks paid larger amounts last year than 


in the preceding one. 


The largest gains were scored by the mining, steel, and 
textile stocks, up 26.8%, 23.2%, and 21.3%, respectively, 
on a year-to-year basis. The only group to show a decline 
was the automobile industry. Dividends were off 4.9%. 

The biggest 1956 payments to stockholders of $1,443,- 
311,910 were made by the utilities, followed by $1,281,- 
893,800 by petroleum and natural gas companies and 
$961,037,000 by chemicals. The aggregate of these three 
groups represented 44.2% of all common share payments 
last year. Other industrial groups, such as tobacco, real 
estate, and rubber, had excellent records as well. 

In the field of state and municipal finance, as much 
thought is being given to complete necessary flotations 
at prevailing higher prices and lower yields than would 
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gether with loans to carry secur- 
ities, declined almost enough to off- 
set the increase. 

For the first eight or nine weeks 
of this year the decline in commer- 
cial, industrial, and agricultural 
loans was about twice as great as 
was the case in the same period last 
year. Meanwhile, real estate and 
other loans (chiefly consumer) had 
a tendency to show lower totals as 
mortgage payments and pay-ups on 
consumer loans continued to exceed 
new commitments. 

Moreover, the steady flow of new 
corporate security offerings has 
probably provided many corpora- 
tions with funds to offset some loans 
previously made. By and large, 
however, the failure of loans to pick 
up, so far, lends evidence to the idea 
that business may be slowing up. 

As was true in January the banks’ 
holdings of securities declined again, 
this time about $262,000,000 as 
lower Government security holdings 
of about $378,000,000 were partially 
offset by an increase of $116,000,- 
000 of other securities. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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have been required several months ago, as to long-range 


It is estimated, for example, that on a nationwide 
basis, the school age population may increase one-third 
over the 1955 level, by the year 1965. The large postwar 
baby crops will then make themselves felt in a big way 
by an increase in marriages, demand for new homes, 
schools, and other necessities. The strong expansionary 
implications of these expected events are already being 
considered in some quarters. 


S o far this year, financing has been fairly brisk. Febru- 
ary was marked by large offerings of housing, public 
utility bonds, and foreign obligations. More than 220 
issues were marketed. They totaled $1,313,899,000. This 
was below the January figure of $2,041,970,000, but 
better than the $1,257,005,000 offered in February 1956. 

Out of total municipals of $680,791,000 in February, 
about $350,000,000 were housing bonds. For the first 


two months, bonds brought to market were $3,355,869,000 


face value. This compares with $2,159,260,000 in the 
corresponding period of 1956. 

New stock offered came to $36,607,000 for eight issues, 
against $38,661,000 for seven issues in January and 
$175,833,000 in February 1956. The public utility group 
again headed the stock list with $15,765,000. The cor- 
responding figures for February 1956 and 1955 were 
$94,894,000 and $27,517,000, respectively. 

Stock flotations in January and February showed a 
combined total of $75,268,000. This compares with 
$202,318,000 for January and February 1956. The 
meager showing in this segment of the issue markets is 
by no means an indication that this state of affairs will 
continue throughout the year. 
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Banker and C. P. A. 


Have a Mutual Interest in 


Complete 


Financial Statements 


R. G. 


Mr. RANKIN is a partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Price, 
Waterhouse & Company. 


HIs is being written from the 
T viewpoint of an examiner who 

has examined thousands of 
credit files and financial statements 
of borrowers in several leading New 
York City banks over the past 25 
years, when acting as the represen- 
tative of the directors’ audit or ex- 
amining committee of those institu- 
tions at the time of the annual direc- 
tors’ examination. The banking law 
of New York State permits the direc- 
tors’ committee to ‘engage outside 
talent to conduct the examination 
and to assist it in reviewing loans 
and other credits of state-chartered 
banks and trust companies. The 
function of the examiner, in review- 
ing loans and other credits, is to 
spot loans which seem to involve 
more than a reasonable credit risk, 
require specific reserves, or seem to 
transgress the lending policies of the 
bank or the applicable banking laws 
and regulations. The examiner re- 
ports such loans, with a brief digest 
of the pertinent facts and figures, 
to the members of the committee for 
their consideration. The committee 
then reports to the board of direc- 
tors those loans which, in its opin- 
ion, are substandard (i.e., involve 
an unreasonable risk) and those 
loans which require a specific re- 
serve, with the amount of the re- 
serve recommended. 

The examiner naturally discusses 
with loan officers the loans he antici- 
pates presenting to the committee 
for consideration. As a result of 
such discussions, it has become ap- 
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parent that some loan officers, mainly 
those who have not advanced in the 
bank’s organization through the 
credit department, are not suffi- 
ciently informed as to the back- 
ground and exact meaning of certain 
expressions commonly used in audi- 
tors’ reports, especially the opinion, 
or letter of transmittal, accompany- 
ing the financial statements. It was 
this situation which instigated the 
Committee on Cooperation with 
Bankers and Other Credit Grantors 
of the American Institute of Ac- 
countants to develop the booklet, 
40 Questions and Answers About 
Audit Reports, with the collabora- 
tion of the Committee on Co- 
operation with Public Accountants 
of the Robert Morris Associates and 
the Credit Policy Commission of the 
American Bankers Association. At 
this point, the cooperation of these 
two groups of bankers is gratefully 
acknowledged. 


A Valuable Tool 


The 40 Questions and Answers 
About Audit Reports was released 
by the AIA, the national organiza- 
tion of certified public accountants, 
in October 1956, and it has been 
widely distributed among banks and 
trust companies throughout the 
United States. The brochure should 
be an extremely valuable tool to 
assist lending officers in judging the 
contents of auditors’ reports fur- 
nished by borrowers—‘“subjects” in 
the parlance of the credit depart- 
ment—to support credits granted or 
the extension of existing credits. 

Why was the booklet drafted in 
question and answer form? It was 
to make the information therein so 


readily accessible and understand. 
able that loan officers would put the 
brochure in their desks and con. 
stantly refer to it when scrutinizing 
audit reports received or discussing 
such reports with the borrower or 
the borrower’s independent public 
accountants. The brochure will have 
missed the goal if it is merely passed 
along to the credit department, be- 
cause members of the Robert Morris 
Associates need little education 
when it comes to appraising the ade- 
quacy of audit reports supporting 
credits. 

About one-third of the brochure 
relates to the opinion, or the letter 
of transmittal, in the auditor’s re- 
port and the remaining questions 
and answers relate to the auditing 
procedures followed in the examina- 
tion in order to enable the C.P.A. to 
express an opinion as to the fairness 
of the financial statements. The 
auditing procedures cover too much 
territory to discuss in a brief article. 
Consequently, the subsequent para- 
graphs will be limited to the opinion, 
or letter of transmittal, accompany- 
ing the financial statements. What 
the C.P.A. has to say about the finan- 
cial statements is too important to 
be read casually, or entirely over- 
looked, when the desirability of a 
loan or credit is being considered. 


Two Kinds of C.P.A. Reports 


There may be two kinds of reports 
accompanying the financial state- 
ments in the C.P.A.’s audit report: 
the so-called long-form report, often 
merely a letter of transmittal with- 
out an opinion; or the concisely 
worded standard short-form report 
recommended by the AIA. The 
standard short-form report either 
expresses an opinion as to the fair- 
ness of the financial statements or 
disclaims an opinion with the rea- 
sons therefor. Some bankers seem 
to think that a letter of transmittal 
without an opinion accompanying 
the financial statements affords them 
more protection. That is question- 
able. The expression of an opinion 
in respect to the financial statements 
increases the accountant’s liability 
therefor. In cases where third par- 
ties have relied on the financial 
statements included in the auditor’s 
report, the courts have held the in- 
dependent public accountants gross- 
ly negligent when the scope of their 
examination of the accounts and 
records did not warrant the expres- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 151) 
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How Much Interest on Savings 


Can a Bank Afford? - Il 


The Three Characteristics Which Distinguish 


Banks with Above-average Earnings Are Described 


In February and March Mr. 
CROSSE, who is assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, described the eight steps in 
profit analysis as a procedure to be 
used in answering the question, 
“How much interest on savings can 
a bank afford?” In this final article 
he discusses some of the conclusions 
that can be drawn from his observa- 
tion of this procedure. 


N the March issue of BANKING, 
the eight steps in a profit analy- 

sis of a typical country bank 
were explained in detail. This analy- 
sis indicated that a rate of 144% on 
savings deposits was about all this 
“average” bank could have paid in 
1955 and still have earned a reason- 
able (although small) profit on the 
capital funds needed to support its 
time deposit business. In 1956 the 20 
banks used in this study actually in- 
creased their net operating earnings 
sufficiently so that they could have 
paid 2% on savings deposits and still 
earned as much as they did in 1955. 
The important thing, however, is 
not how much the average bank can 
pay, but how much a particular in- 
dividual bank can afford. The prin- 
cipal factors determining this, as 
developed by a profit analysis, can 
be summarized from the first five 
steps, as in the panel on page 56. 
If the basic premises of this form 
of analysis are correct, it is evident 
that, in order to increase its ability 
to do a profitable savings business 
at competitive rates, this typical 
bank must either increase the gross 
yield on its portfolio or reduce its 
overhead and processing costs, or 
both. This is exactly our contention. 
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Before we examine the possibilities 
of accomplishing this, however, I 
would like to dispose of some of 
the questions that have been raised 
about the profit analysis method 
itself. 


Cost Allocation 


Traditional cost analysts, for ex- 
ample, usually allocate a portion of 
overhead and occupancy costs di- 
rectly to demand or time deposits. 
This allocation would be made on 
some such arbitrary basis as “space 
occupied” or “number of people 
used.”’ By deducting these costs from 
portfolio income, profit analysis allo- 
cates them to demand and time de- 
posits in the same proportion as 
those deposits are invested in port- 
folio assets—the loans and invest- 
ments, the making of which is the 
bank’s principal function. As a re- 
sult, the larger portion of these costs 
is charged to savings deposits, since 
savings deposits are more heavily 
invested in portfolio than are de- 
mand deposits. (See asset allocation, 
Step ITI.) 

In our “average” bank, overhead 
and administrative costs amount to 
nearly one-third of the gross income 
from portfolio assets. They are the 
major factors in the difference be- 
tween gross and net income on port- 
folio as shown in the accompanying 
table. If a larger proportion of these 
costs were charged to demand de- 
posits, time deposits, obviously, 
would seem relatively more profit- 
able. But is any other basis of allo- 
cating these costs as logical? These 
are the “manufacturing costs’ of 
credit and, as such, are deducted 
from gross income, before net in- 


come can be allocated to the funds 
used. To burden demand deposits 
arbitrarily with a disproportionate 
share of these costs is merely to 
borrow from Peter to pay Paul. 

Another possible objection may be 
to the concept of a “portfolio” con- 
sisting of all loans and investments 
except primary and secondary re- 
serves. Our reasons for this kind of 
allocation were explained in the 
February article (first of this ser- 
ies). Other analysts, however, would 
allocate to savings deposits most of 
the higher-yielding assets, such as 
mortgage loans, a portion of con- 
sumer credit, and the longer bond 
maturities. We would have no objec- 
tion to this if, at the same time, they 
assigned to savings deposits a larger 
proportion of capital funds in recog- 
nition of the greater risks in long- 
term, high-income investments. Our 
studies indicate that, when capital 
is properly allocated, the profitabil- 
ity of savings deposits is not mate- 
rially affected by detailed allocation 
to high-yielding, higher-risk assets. 
But if capital is allocated only to 
volume of deposits rather than in 
relation to the risk in the invest- 
ments, it is obvious that a higher 
yield on the smaller capital base can 
make savings deposits look more 
profitable than they are. 


Today's Anomaly 


Finally, some of the critical ex- 
perts would go along with the “pool” 
investment premise but point out 
that by assigning 87% of time de- 
posits to portfolio (and consequently 
87% of minimum capital require- 
ments of savings deposits) we stack 
the cards in favor of demand de- 
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posits, since, today, for the first time 
in over twenty years, short term, 
riskless assets, such as Treasury 
bills yield almost as much as long- 
term Government bonds. In fact 
they yield more than the long-term 
bonds purchased five to ten years 
ago, which many banks still hold in 
their portfolios. This anomaly will 
show up even more sharply when 
1956 profits are analyzed. If inter- 
est rates stay high long enough for 
banks to readjust their longer-term 
portfolio holdings, this situation will 
tend to disappear. It would dis- 
appear also if short-term money 
rates were to fall back nearer to the 
levels we had come to regard as 
normal only a few years ago. Our 
viewpoint is simply that when a 
bank invests its funds in longer-term 
assets it commits itself to current 
yields over longer periods of time. 
Ordinarily savings deposits, being 
more stable in character, are more 
heavily invested in such assets than 
the more volatile demand deposits. 
At times when the spread between 
long and short-term interest rates is 
greater than it is now, this heavy 
allocation of savings deposits to 
portfolio would increase savings de- 
posit yield. 


Important Factors Stand Out 


Whatever modifications one may 
care to make in it, profit analysis at 
least serves to isolate the important 
factors which determine how much 
interest the individual bank can af- 
ford to pay. The recapitulation of 
these factors shown in the accom- 
panying table indicates clearly that 
this average bank could not afford 
to pay much more than 114% inter- 
est on savings deposits and have 


anything left over for the stock- 
holder. In order to pay more, a bank 
would either have to increase its 
gross income from portfolio assets, or 
reduce its overhead and processing 
costs as we stated above. This is not 
impossible to do. We have banks in 
our district which show gross yields 
of over 4% and net yields of 3%. 
How are these results accomplished ? 


In “Above-Average” Banks— 


We made a study recently of the 
25 banks in the Second District 
which during 1955 had paid 242% 
on savings deposits. Half of them 
had finished the year with net earn- 
ings after taxes of more than the 
average for all banks. The other 
half ended up with below-average 
earnings. The three things which 
characterized the above-average 
banks were (1) high gross income 
from an active loan portfolio; (2) 
low operating costs (particularly 
low aggregate salaries); and (3) a 
lower than average tax bill which 
was primarily the result of higher 
than average holdings of tax-exempt 
securities. 

The most important of these fac- 
tors, in my opinion, is lower operat- 
ing costs. Most banks have barely 
scratched the surface of improved 
operating efficiency and progressive 
management policies. We have sev- 
eral banks in our district whose sal- 
ary cost is less than 20% of gross 
income as compared with an average 
of over 30% in the district as a 
whole. We have studied the opera- 
tions of these particular banks care- 
fully. In every case they pay indi- 
vidual salaries as high or higher 
than other banks. Their salary costs 
are low because they operate with 


Determining Amount Available for Interest . 


Yield on Portfolio 
Gross income on portfolio (Step I) 


% Portfolio 
3.9 


Processing cost of loans and investments 


Administration and overhead 


Total cost of portfolio (Step II) 
Net yield on portfolio (Step IV) 


Yield on Savings Deposits 


1.6 
2.3 


% Savings 
Deposits 


87% invested in portfolio at 2.3% (above) 2.01 
5% invested in secondary reserve at 1.8% (Step IV) .09 


8% in cash and bank balances 


Yield on savings deposits 


2.10 


Cost of servicing savings deposits (Step II) 02 


Available for interest 


2.08 


fewer people; fewer but better. 
trained people; fewer people but bet- 
ter systems. Their people are flexj- 
ble, they know and do more than one 
job. And in these banks no amount 
of time or effort is too small to save. 
In these banks, every traditional 
method of doing things has been re- 
examined to see if a more efficient 
way is not possible. The same results 
have been achieved, both in large 
branch banks and small independent 
ones. 

For example, we analyzed a $9,- 
000,000 bank which operates with 13 
people, including officers. This bank 
has a gross income on portfolio of 
4.43%. Loan processing, adminis- 
trative and overhead expenses com- 
bined total only 1.0% and net yield 
on portfolio is 3.48%. It pays 214% 
on savings and still is far more 
profitable than the average bank. 
For one thing, every employee in 
this bank is trained to know every 
job and is rotated from one job to 
another periodically. For another, 
every method and system has been 
streamlined to save waste time. Re- 
sults like these should be a challenge 
to the majority of banks which are 
still following traditional methods. 

Gross income is important, of 
course. It results from an active and 
diversified loan portfolio and in most 
banks gross income has been in- 
creased by the current high level of 
interest rates. 


The Tax Bite 


Tax-saving is the third important 
factor in the ability of a commercial 
bank to pay higher interest rates. 
In 1955 country member banks in 
the Federal Reserve System paid in- 
come taxes of $246,000,000. They 
paid interest on time deposits of 
$254,000,000. If they could have 
used only half of these taxes to pay 
increased interest they could have 
increased the rate of interest paid 
by nearly 50% without reducing 
their net profits a single dollar. 

The tax bill can be appreciably re- 
duced by including a reasonable por- 
tion of good sound tax-exempt bonds 
in the portfolio, realizing, of course, 
that they are not truly liquid and 
not always readily marketable. 
Banks can save on taxes, if they 
have not already done so, by taking 
full advantage of the bad debt re- 
serve’formula, and finally bond 
losses taken today are deductible in 
full from current taxable income. Re- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 129) 
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Trusts for Minors 


Properly Constituted, Trust Departments 
Will Welcome Them, Even Though Small 


WILLIAM J. BOWE 


The author, who is professor of 
law at the University of Colorado, is 
preparing a series of articles for 
BANKING on estate planning of which 
this article is the sixth. 


IFTS in trust for minors raise 
.. the problem of the allowance 
of the $3,000 annual gift tax 
exclusion ($6,000 if the donor is 
married and his spouse consents). 
While doubts had been expressed 
from time to time, it had become 
clear, even before the 1954 Code, that 
outright gifts to minors qualified for 
the annual exclusions as gifts of 
present interests in property. But 
the practical objections to register- 
ing title in the names of young chil- 
dren made such transfers highly un- 
desirable in many cases. Once a 
child holds title to property, the 
asset, to a considerable degree, be- 
comes frozen. A-buyer may well 
hesitate to purchase such an interest 
because of the infant’s right to dis- 
affirm on reaching majority and de- 
mand the return of the purchase 
price. Where real property is in- 
volved, uncertainty as to the validity 
of mortgages and leases will exist 
unless formal guardianship proceed- 
ings are had. And the rigidity of 
guardianships caused donors to shy 
away from them. 


Changes since 1954 


Prior to the 1954 Code a gift in 
trust was held, in many cases, not 
to qualify for the exclusion, even 
though the infant was given a full 
and unrestricted privilege of with- 
drawal. These cases created a seri- 
ous obstacle to the adoption of pro- 
grams of small annual gifts to save 
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estate taxes. The value of the per 
donee exclusion can be tremendous. 
Thus, assume Grandfather with six 
grandchildren. He may give each 
$6,000 a year, a total of $36,000 free 
of both gift and estate tax, if Grand- 
mother consents to the use of her 
exclusions. Over 10 years he may 
deplete his estate by $360,000 tax 
free. But if such gifts are classified 
as future interests then he must pay 
gift taxes at constantly mounting 
rates which, in not too many years, 
would begin to approximate his top 
estate tax brackets. 


Exclusion Right 


The demand for certainty in this 
area of tax law was answered by 
the 1954 Code. Section 2503 (c) 
now provides that a gift to an infant 
shall not be denied the exclusion if 
the income and principal from the 
property given may be (1) Expended 
by or on behalf of the infant prior 
to his attaining 21; (2) to the ex- 
tent not so expended will (a) pass 
to the infant at 21, or (b), if he die 
prior to that time, will be paid to 
his estate or as he may appoint un- 
der a general power of appointment. 

This statute removes the objec- 
tions to gifts in trust and enables the 
use of the trust technique in prefer- 
ence to the often too rigid guardian- 
ship method. But donors, objecting 
to the expense involved in setting up 
small trusts, sought a substitute that 
would avoid the trust expense but 
achieve the benefits of the manage- 
ment and investment characteristics 
of a trust. The New York Stock Ex- 
change attempted to furnish the 
answer to this problem by a pro- 
posed model law concerning gifts of 
securities to infants. 


Such a law has been adopted in 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Georgia, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, and Wisconsin. It pro- 
vides for registration of stock cer- 
tificate by a donor in his own name 
or in the name of any adult member 
of the minor’s family “as custodian 
for . ..a minor” with delivery of 
the certificate to the custodian. 


New Provision 


To qualify the gift for the exclu- 
sion, the act provides in Section 
3(a): 


The custodian shall hold, manage, 
invest, and reinvest the property 
held by him as custodian, including 
any unexpended income therefrom, as 
hereinafter provided. He shall col- 
lect the income therefrom and apply 
so much or the whole thereof and so 
much or the whole of the other prop- 
erty held by him as custodian as he 
may deem advisable for the support, 
maintenance, education, and general 
use and benefit of the minor, in such 
manner, at such time or times, and to 
such extent as the custodian in his 
absolute discretion may deem suitable 
and proper, without court order, 
without regard to the duty of any 
person to support the minor and 
without regard to any other funds 
which may be applicable or available 
for the purpose. To the extent 
that property held by the custodian 
and the income thereof is not so ex- 
pended, it shall be delivered or paid 
over to the minor upon the minor’s 
attaining the age of 21 years, and in 
the event that the minor dies before 
attaining the age of 21 years it shall 
thereupon be delivered or paid over 
to the estate of the minor. ; 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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This is the fourth in a series of 
articles on bank insurance which are 
being prepared by HERBERT BRAT- 
TER, Washington writer for BANK- 
ING. Previous articles in the series 
have been concerned with the 
American Bankers Association’s In- 
surance and Protective services, with 
insurable risks in the banking busi- 
ness, and with bankers blanket 
bonds, a subject which is discussed 
further in the article which follows. 


having introduced the reader 

to bankers blanket bonds, we 
shall here take a closer look at some 
aspects of their use. 

The term “bankers blanket bond” 
is sometimes misunderstood. The 
word “blanket” does not imply that 
the bond covers all the risks of the 
banking business. Rather it means 
that all persons on the bank’s pay- 
roll, from the lowliest charwoman 
to the president, are covered as to 
the fidelity risk. Beyond this risk, 
of course, bankers blanket bonds 
protect against loss of specified prop- 
erty through holdup, burglary, mys- 
terious disappearances, destruction, 
etc., while on the bank’s premises or, 
subject to certain important exclu- 
sions, while in transit. Still other 
causes of loss may be covered by 
blanket bonds under optional clauses 
D and E for additional premiums. 
Conversely, coverage of “mysterious 
unexplainable disappearance” may 
be deleted from the blanket bond 
subject to a premium discount. 


[i month’s article of this series 


Whereas bankers blanket bond 
Form 5 for savings banks includes 
forgery in its basic coverage, com- 
mercial banks using Forms 24 and 2 
must pay extra for such coverage, 
which is provided by the optional 
clauses D and E relating, respec- 
tively, to checks or similar instru- 
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ments and to securities, notes, docu- 
ments, and other written instru- 
ments. Only about 30% of the banks 
maintain Clause E coverage, a fact 
which Chairman Thomas F. Glavey 
(of the A.B.A. Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee) in March 1956 
termed “astounding” in the light of 
the tremendous commercial bank ex- 
posure to forgery losses. Not all 
commercial banks are insured even 
against check forgery. 


A.B.A.'s Table of 
Suggested Coverage 


As part of this article we repro- 
duce on the opposite page the 
A.B.A.’s table of suggested minimum 
amounts of bankers blanket bond 
coverage, according to the size of 
the bank’s deposits. 

In applying this table, banks which 
operate branches may deduct the 
total amount of deposits at all 
branches or the amount of deposits 
at the head office, whichever is the 
lesser. The balances in the U. S. 
Treasury tax and loan accounts 
should also be eliminated from ag- 
gregate deposits when ascertaining 
the applicable amounts of suggested 
coverage. 

This table is intended merely to 
aid banks in determining a reason- 
able amount of blanket coverage. 
Each bank must determine for it- 
self whether the suggested amounts 
are adequate. In this connection the 
following statistics covering 1950, 
1953, and 1955 reveal how the 
blanket bond coverage of some 
13,000 banks compares with A.B.A.’s 
suggested range. 


In 1955 about 5% of the banks 
were, on the basis of A.B.A. recom- 
mendations, underinsured, i.e., 653 
banks. In addition, 2,632 banks had 
only the bare minimum of the recom- 
mended insurance, which was con- 
siderably below the average amounts 
carried by other banks of compar- 
able size. 

The point needs emphasis that 
the A.B.A. table of recommended 
minimum coverage is intended for - 
banks using the various internal con- 
trols and supervisory rules which 
have been developed for their bene- 
fit. A bank not observing those rules 
to the full should have larger insur- 
ance protection. 


Causes of Loss 


Blanket bonds, of course, cover 
more than fidelity risks. They in- 
sure against losses from other 
causes on and off the premises. The 
bank’s exposure to such risks is 


easier to estimate. However, the 
basic bond may not cover all ex- 
posures to burglary and holdup, or 
there may be times when such risks 
are temporarily increased, rendering 
the blanket bond coverage inade- 
quate. Under such circumstances, 
extra burglary and robbery insur- 
ance may be purchased. 

A breakdown of the incidence of 
bank losses due to causes covered 
by bankers blanket bonds in three 
recent years, 1950-1952, shows about 
46% as due to dishonesty within 
the bank, 15% due to misplacement 
and mysterious disappearance, and 
39% due to burglary, robbery, de- 
struction, and other causes. 


Compared with A.B.A. Suggested Ranges 


Banks Below 
2,976 —23 % 
878— 7% 
658— 5% 


13,150 banks in 1950 
18101 “-3068 
12,886 “ 1955 


Banks Above 
3,070—23% 
8,724—28% 
4,252—33 % 


Banks Within 
7,104—54% 
8,499—65% 
7,981—62% 
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Considerations in Buying 

BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 

— 

Forgery Coverage 


Since fidelity insurance is impor- 
tant not only to the bank but to the 
community, in buying fidelity insur- 
ance banks must conform to any 
state legal requirements. In many 
states the law makes it mandatory 
that a bank’s board cause each direc- 
tor and all officers and employees to 
be bonded in an amount to be de- 
termined annually by the board it- 
self. This applies individually to any 
directors who in any way have occa- 
sion to handle money, securities, or 
other valuables of the bank. 


e 


An interesting form of extra blan- 
ket coverage of fidelity risks is avail- 
able to banks through the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League, or- 
ganized in 1952 under the Illinois 
“not for profit” act. The League was 
formed to aid banks in establishing 
procedures to minimize the dangers 
of embezzlement. Through an ar- 
rangement with Lloyd’s of London, 
the League makes available to its 
members $1,000,000 per bank of 
fidelity insurance in excess of either 
the bank’s basic bankers blanket 
bond coverage or a specified deduct- 
ible amount, whichever is greater. 
The $1,000,000 is on a discovery 


basis. Similar excess fidelity cover- 
age is provided by surety companies 
in this country but at higher rates. 
Because it offers protection against 
the rare, large loss its value is con- 
siderable. 


The importance of the “discovery 
rider” for attachment to bankers 
blanket bonds—Forms 24, 2, and 5— 
cannot be overstressed. No bank 
holding a blanket bond should be 
without this rider. It covers “any 
losses sustained by the insured at 
any time, but discovered after” the 
effective date of the rider, even 
though lower amounts of insurance 
and more restrictive coverage were 
carried when the loss was sustained. 
A large majority of banks, having, 
over the years, raised the amounts 
and quality of their blanket bonds 
to keep pace with increased deposits, 
operations, and personnel, benefit 
from the discovery rider, since the 
latter is designed to provide insur- 
ance in the higher amounts in force 
at the time the loss is discovered. 
Some losses due to employee dis- 
honesty remain hidden for as long 
as 25 years. With the protection of 
the discovery rider it is no longer 


necessary in such cases to prove 
when each part of the loss occurred 
and whether it was then covered by 
fidelity insurance. The discovery 
rider is available without extra 


An often overlooked poi 
recent origin in connection with 
blanket bonds is pointed out by Mr. 
Glavey. Sometimes, he says, a bank 
discontinues or simplifies a step in 
its operations with full awareness 
that small losses may occur that are 
outweighed by the economy involved 
in the change. Yet, when such losses 
do occur the tendency is to seek re- 
covery under the insurance rather 
than charge off the losses against 
the saving made in the cost of oper- 
ation. 

It may be more expensive to re- 
cover such losses than to absorb 
them; for there is a cost to process- 
ing an insurance claim and, more- 
over, the insurance companies’ loss 
experience is reflected in the pre- 
miums the banks must pay. 

“In short,” Mr. Glavey concludes, 
“where the number of items being 
processed is large and the possibility 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 154) 


Suggested Range of Minimum Amounts of Bankers Blanket Bond Coverage 


Banks with 
deposits of 


Suggested range of 
minimum amounts 


Banks with 
deposits of 


Suggested range of 
minimum amounts 


Less than $300,000 


$300,000 to 
500,000 to 
750,000 to 
1,000,000 to 
1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 to 
3,000,000 to 
5,000,000 to 
7,500,000 to 
10,000,000 to 
15,000,000 to 
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$500,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
7,500,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
20,000,000 


$10,000 to 
20,000 to 
30,000 to 
40,000 to 
50,000 to 
65,000 to 
80,000 to 
100,000 to 
125,000 to 
150,000 to 
175,000 to 
225,000 to 


$20,000 
30,000 
40,000 
50,000 
65,000 
80,000 
100,000 
125,000 
150,000 
175,000 
225,000 
275,000 


20,000,000 to 
25,000,000 to 
35,000,000 to 
50,000,000 to 
75,000,000 to 
100,000,000 to 
150,000,000 to 
250,000,000 to 


25,000,000 
35,000,000 
50,000,000 
75,000,000 
100,000,000 
150,000,000 
250,000,000 
500,000,000 


500,000,000 to 1,000,000,000 


1,000,000,000 to 2,000,000,000 
Over $2,000,000,000 


275,000 to 
325,000 to 
400,000 to 
500,000 to 
650,000 to 


325,000 
400,000 
500,000 
650,000 
800,000 


800,000 to 1,000,000 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 
5,000,000 and up 


May Be Necessary to Supplement 
This “Insurance Package” 
3 
d 
\- charge. 
The “Discovery Rider“ Loss Recovery 
t 
r 
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LACK OF CAPITAL: 
What to Do About It 


The author, who is associate edi- 
tor of The Journal of Commerce, 
New York City, has recently (Janu- 
ary and February) written for 
BANKING on “Handling the Loan 
Portfolio These Days” and “Safe- 
guards for the Bond Account.” 


doubts whether his capital funds 

are as adequate as he thinks 
they should be, and who may be con- 
sidering how to raise more, it may 
be an interesting reflection to note 
that no formula will ever tell him 
exactly how much is adequate. There 
are, however, some ways of estab- 
lishing inadequacy. 

Individual bankers and bankers 
association committees have worked 
for years to find a satisfactory yard- 
stick of adequacy or inadequacy. 
What some have considered an ideal 
one is generally viewed as too com- 
plicated either for: banks or for 
supervisory authorities. It calls for 
a detailed analysis of every asset 
in the bank in the light of 1930 
depression experience in order to 
find out how much capital should be 
allocated against similar assets now. 
(See Problem of Adequate Bank 
Capital, by Gaylord A. Freeman, 
First National Bank of Chicago, pre- 
pared for the Illinois Bankers As- 
sociation. ) 


Fe the banker who may have 


Assets Grouped 


Another method, which has 
worked successfully in recent years, 
follows the same principle but di- 
vides assets into six groups, allocat- 
ing against each group an arbitrary 
percentage of the total value that is 
in keeping with the best banking 
experience. 

The first group is considered quite 
riskless, or involving the possibility 
of losses so small as to be easily 
taken care of in current earnings. 
This group comprises cash, Govern- 
ment securities due within five years 
and similar assets—for example, 
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bankers acceptances, Federal funds 
sold, and U. S. Savings Bonds. No 
capital allocation is considered nec- 
essary against this group. 

A second group would have in it 
Government securities due beyond 
five years, other securities of high- 
est investment grade, FHA-insured 
mortgages and half of VA-guaran- 
teed mortgages, insured moderniza- 
tion loans, passbook loans, loans se- 
cured by Government securities, 
short-term municipal loans, brokers 
loans, commercial paper and short- 
term commodity loans. Most of 
these are minimum risk assets 
against which a minimum capital al- 
location of 5% would be proper. 


Other Allocations 


Into a third group would be put 
loans and investments other than 
those in Group 2, except stocks and 
bonds in default and except loans 
that examiners have classified as 
substandard, doubtful or loss items. 
For Group 3 the capital allocation 
would be 12%. 

The fourth category would be sub- 
standard items left out of Group 3 
except stocks and defaulted bonds. 
This Group 4 would be given a capi- 
tal allocation of 20%. 

The fifth group would include the 
stocks and defaulted bonds and real 
estate not used by the bank, which 
often has been taken in settlement 
for funds advanced. For this group 
a capital allocation of 50% is listed. 

The sixth and last group will in- 
clude bank premises and furniture 
and fixtures. A 100% capital alloca- 
tion is to be made against these, ex- 
cept that, when banking houses are 
rented, the rents can be capitalized 
and the capitalized amount put into 
other real estate to which a 50% 
allocation has been allowed. 

By totaling up the dollar equiva- 
lent of the percentages of each group 
allocated to capital the banker then 
has a figure giving a good minimum 
total for the capital he should have. 
If this is more than the aggregate 


of his “good” capital funds, the 
bank’s capital position may be 
judged to be uncomfortably small. 
Good capital funds would be capital, 
surplus and undivided profits less 
estimated losses, less half of assets 
classified as doubtful, but plus excess 
or unused valuation reserves. Super- 
visory authorities, under their 1938 
rules, would not count either appre- 
ciation or depreciation in investment 
grades of securities. The formula 
takes care of that. 

The individual banker may not be 
satisfied with the results of the 
formula test, since it is for minimum 
needs. He may set his own aim by 
adding to the minimum, say 25%, 
and periodically checking his posi- 
tion. How long he may remain below 
minimum depends both upon his own 
conscience and upon his supervisory 
authorities. 


Formula No Substitute 


No formula of this kind, however 
adequate it may indicate capital 
funds to be, is a substitute for suffi- 
cient primary and secondary re- 
serves against deposit volatility and 
against the forced liquidation of 
long-term assets at the wrong time. 
Nor are arbitrary allocations of capi- 
tal against certain groups of assets 
necessarily perfect. Management of 
any bank is a vital thing and where 
it is exceptional supervisors may 
consider variations in some capital 
allocation figures to be satisfactory. 

The advantage of a method of 
calculation which makes specific 
even though arbitrary capital allo- 
cations against specific groups of as- 
sets is that it enables an individual 
bank to figure its minimum needs, 
irrespective of competitors’ positions 
and irrespective of national aver- 
ages, which for many years, until 
recently, were falling. This brings 
up the whole question of past stand- 
ards, most of which were based upon 
the traditional concept of a capital 
ratio equal to $1 of capital funds to 
every $10 of deposits, or upon na- 
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tional averages, or upon the ratio 
of capital funds to assets less cash 
and Government securi‘ies. 

The $1 to $10 ratio held for the 
better part of two generations; it 
was supposed to have originated with 
the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who held that any bank with less 
than that ratio was operating upon 
too small a shoestring for safety and 
might find difficulty in raising new 
capital when it needed it. The $1 
to $10 traditional standard had dis- 
advantages in that it did not allow 
for management differences and 
changes, over the years, in the char- 
acter of bank assets. It became vir- 
tually useless in World War II, when 
banks had to purchase Government 
securities on a large scale, creating 
deposits at a rate much faster than 
matching capital funds could be cre- 
ated. It then became obvious that if 
supervisory authorities were to in- 
sist on anything like a $1 to $10 
ratio, the banks would not have been 
able to finance, as residual under- 
writers of the Government’s needs, 
World War II. 


Traditional Theory Modified 


Bank supervisors then came up 
with modifications of the traditional 
theory, some of which were based 
upon the national average, which 
was low and falling. Some adopted 
the ratio of capital funds to assets 
other than cash and Government 
obligations, and felt that 20% was 
safe. As loans rose in more recent 
years, they put loans secured by risk- 
less assets into the riskless category. 

Finally the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, through a special 
committee, came up with a ratio 
based upon capital to deposits, less 
riskless assets. The riskless assets 
were considered to be cash, Govern- 
ment securities, Federally guaran- 
teed mortgages, and loans secured 
by such “riskless” assets. 

‘ All these methods had the advan- 
tage of roughly indicating capital 
adequacy, but they had the disad- 
vantages of not applying to individ- 
ual banks; furthermore, dependence 
upon national averages not only was 
dangerous when the national aver- 
age was falling but it made it more 
difficult for bank supervisors to per- 
suade bank managements to raise 
hew capital if such banks were at or 
above the national averages. There 
was no selectivity for individual 
cases; the banker could say, and the 
examiner would have a hard time 
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proving the contrary, that “My ratios 
are low, but I’m different from the 
other fellow. My loans are all well 
secured and my investments are all 
high grade and, except for Govern- 
ments, short-term.” 

Capital funds of a bank must at 
all times be sufficient to protect both 
depositors and stockholders against 
the risks of loss that are inherent 
in the business and these risks not 
only vary as to kinds of assets but 
in terms of time, encompassing both 
boom and depression periods. In the 
past 10 years the steep rise in bank 
loans has automatically changed 
many well capitalized banks into 
undercapitalized institutions. For 
example, since December 1946 de- 
posits of all commercial banks have 
risen about 32%; loans have jumped 
225%, or seven times as rapidly. 
Ten years ago loans were 19% of de- 
posits; recently they were nearly 
50% of depositors’ funds. Today, 
with capital and credit demands out- 
running, temporarily it is hoped, the 
pace of national saving, banks are 
called upon to put up, sometimes for 
short periods, much money that nor- 
mally should come from long-term 
investors. 

Having determined, first by use 
of his sixth sense, later buttressed 
by the formula method of analysis, 
that his bank’s capital is less than 
it should be, the banker is then up 
against an almost equally complex 
problem: How and in what variety 
of ways may he raise more funds to 
the best advantage of his bank and 
his stockholders? The answers to 
this are not only many, but it is im- 
possible to find a general formula to 


fit each case. It is not profitable to 
have too much capital, except in 
tight money periods, because it is 
difficult to earn an adequate return 
on it. Some bankers think it would 
be ideal to repay capital to stock- 
holders when earnings possibilities 
are poor; bank supervisors take a 
dim view of such capital reductions. 

A painless way of increasing capi- 
tal is to accumulate so much in un- 
used reserves that, periodically, 
some can be transferred back to 
capital, surplus, or undivided profits. 
While this brings to stockholders 
visible increases in book value, the 
bank doing it really gains nothing 
it did not operate with before. Nor 
does a stock dividend, whether based 
upon undivided profits transfers, 
similar surplus allocations or even 
transfers from reserve do much for 
a bank except to increase the market- 
ability of its shares. 


Retained Earnings 

In recent years retained earnings 
have been heavily relied upon for 
bulwarking the capital account dur- 
ing periods in which it was not pos- 
sible to sell new shares except below 
book value, which in effect dilutes 
the equity of older stockholders in 
favor of newer ones. Also, too much 
retention of earnings deprives stock- 
holders of a dividend return in rela- 
tion to dividend-to-earnings ratios 
of other industries with which banks 
must compete for investors’ funds. 

Higher money rates and the enor- 
mous expansion in profitable loan 
volume, to say nothing of higher re- 
turns on investments and fees for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 145) 
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Capital Accounts, All Insured Commercial Banks 
(In Millions) 


Total 
$ 6,152 
8,672 
11,923 
12,585 
13,264 
14,279 
15,009 
15,631 


1934 
1946 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 


June 30, 1956 


Of Which Cap. Funds to 

Capital Assets Ratio 
$3,349 

3,032 6.3 

3,699 6.7 

3,875 6.7 

4,031 6.9 

4,287 7.1 

4,567 

4,757 


* Not available on same comparative basis as used in subsequent years. 


** Highest since 1941. 


Source: Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


PIII AAA AAA AAA AAA AAAS AA AAA 
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What you'll like 
THE NEW RECORDAK 


AS AN EXECUTIVE 


The Reliant’s dependability, no doubt, will 
head your list. There are a host of new features 
which assure trouble-free microfilming. Such as 
a new precision feeder that prevents double- 
feeding documents and missing pictures; and 
glass document guides which smooth out wrin- 
kled sheets and give you sharper pictures. 


You'll like its versatility, too—the way you 
can endorse or cancel automatically in the 
microfilming run; even shoot two rolls of film 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
and its application to banking routines 
**Recordak” is a trademark 


simultaneously, if you wish. And you have a 
choice of 3 recording methods—duplex, duo, 
standard; and 3 reduction ratios, too—40-to-1, 
32-to-1, 24-to-l1—which let you photograph 
varied-size documents at the easiest “‘film- 
reading” size. 


Last but not least, you’ll like the Reliant’s 
new Kodamatic Indexing feature which lets you 
index items photographically right on the film. 
This lets you find any picture faster when you 
refer to your films in a Recordak reader. 


No “Free 30-Day Trial” 


lets you and your operator compare notes. 
Have a new Reliant installed in your bank. 
Make any comparison, make any test. No 
rental charge, no obligation to buy whatsoever. 
But act today for prompt delivery. 
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most about 


RELIANT MICROFILMER 


AS AN OPERATOR 


Can’t blame a girl for putting her comfort first. 


There’s plenty of leg room under the Reliant 
...no rough spots to shred your stockings. And 
you never have to stoop or stretch for micro- 
filmed documents—they’re delivered right at 
your finger tips . . . neatly stacked in sequence. 
And the receiving tray adjusts at your touch to 
accommodate varying-sized documents. 


Front-access doors (right above stacking tray) 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


and new threading guides make film loading a 
snap. And, since the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. film rolls, you can run twice as long 
without reloading. 


Another surprise—the Reliant is “‘sound- 
proofed”— far and away the quietest running 
microfilmer today. A dream to operate. You just 
feed documents by the handful into an amaz- 
ing automatic feeder that prevents. “‘double feed- 
ing” . . . lets you photograph up to 400 items 
per minute. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in your “Free 30-Day Trial” of new Recordak 


Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 
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More Facts About Commercial 


Bank Advertising 


A Summary of Answers to Special Questions 
in the A.B.A. 1957 Survey 


G. EDWIN HEMING 


Mr. HEMING is manager of the 
Association’s Advertising Depart- 
ment. 


HE RESULTS of the A.B.A. 1957 
of commercial bank ad- 

vertising expenditures were 
given in BANKING’S March issue 
(page 52). Supplementing that re- 
port is the following summary of 
answers received to additional spe- 
cial ‘questions which were part of 
the same survey. 


How Do You Distribute Folders, 
Booklets, Blotters? 
Method No. of Banks 
Enclose with monthly 
. Statements 
Place on desks in lobby 2,287 
Tellers distribute at 


Mail to special lists 
accompanied by letter 1,043 


Do You Use Daily or Weekly 
Papers? 


2,115 banks use dailies 
1,292 banks use weeklies 


Do You Use More Than One 
Daily Paper? 
No. Banks 
Using Dailies 


No. of Papers 


On What Days Do You Advertise 
in Dailies? 
Day of Week 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 


Percentage 


i COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 


ALL COMMERCIAL BANKS, 1946-1957 


$100,000,000 f iy T | T T T 
| 
| 


| 
90,000,000 }— 
| 


T 

| 


80,000,000 +— 
| 


| 
| 


Data on advertising ex- 


70,000,000 |. 
| 
| | 


penditures, according 


60,000,000 


to size of bank, were 
given in tabular form 


in March BANKING, 
page 52 


1946 1947 1948 1950 1951 1952 1953 


1955 1956 1957 


How Often Does Your Bank 
Use Dailies? 


No. of Banks 
Using Dailies 


No. of Times 
Per Month 


When Do You Feature the 
Following Services? 


Automobile loans 
Oct., Nov. 

Bank-by-mail 
Nov., Dec. 

Business loans. ..March, April, Oct., 
Nov. 

Christmas Club Nov., Dec., Jan. 

Drive-in banking Jan., Feb. 

Farm equipment loans. . .Mar., April 

Farm production loans. .Mar., April, 
May 

Home appliance loans... .Nov., Dec. 

Home repair loans April, May 

Institutional 

Life insurance loans... Pretty stead- 
ily throughout year 

Mortgages 

Night depository 

Personal loans 

Regular checking... . Pretty steadily 
throughout year 

Safe deposit Jan., Feb., Dec. 

Savings Jan., Dec. 

Special checking . . .Jan., Feb., Sept., 
Oct. 

Travelers checks 

Trust services 


April, May, 


Jan., Feb., Oct., 


June, July 
Jan., Feb., Mar. 
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You finance the leader 


when you finance Fedders 


..- Worlds largest-selling Air Conditioner 


FIRST IN SALES For years, Fedders 
has produced and sold more room air con- 
ditioners than any other manufacturer. 


FIRST IN PROFITS For nearly 12,000 F 
retail appliance dealers, whose profits have | 
been steadily declining on other major ap- | 
pliances and television receivers, Fedders | 
a first-line profit maker. 3 
FIRST IN ENGINEERING Fedders , 
pioneered the 714 amp. 34 HP and the 1-HP 

115 volt models, bringing air conditioning 

to thousands of families for the first time 
without costly rewiring. 


Hundreds of thousands will choose Fedders again this year 


The growing importance of air conditioning in re- 
tail sales will be reflected in appliance financing in 
1957. Of more than 1,750,000 units which will be 
sold this year, the largest number by far will be 
Fedders. Many buyers will finance their purchases. 

Thousands of other families will select a Fedders 
Adaptomatic central air conditioner for the modern 
comfort it will bring throughout their homes and 
for the permanent increase in the re-sale value of 
their house. The Adaptomatic, the first central air 
conditioner priced and engineered for mass sales 
through appliance dealers, will offer substantial long- 
term financing opportunities for America’s banks. 


Fedders Air Conditioners are manufactured by a 
60-year-old company which is a prime supplier to the 
automotive industry. They are wholesaled through 
a network of 80 of America’s strongest independent 
appliance distributors. They have a remarkable rec- 
ord of service-free performance matched by few other 
major appliances. 

Fedders, the air conditioner more people want, is 
the best air conditioner to finance. We will be happy 
to put you in contact with your local Fedders dis- 
tributor whose requirements for dealer and consumer 
financing can be an increasingly profitable part of 
your business. 


FEDDERS * 


World’s largest-selling Air Conditioner 
FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORATION, MASPETH 78, L. |., NEW YORK 
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A banker talks 


Some noon hours he only listens. 


But talking, or just taking things in, a 
banker gets to know what his neighbors 
think. 


This is necessary because a banker has 
to know a community inside out before he 
can give it financial guidance, and put its 
idle money to work in wise and profitable 
ways. 


So bankers live and work in the commu- 
nities they serve. They share the ups and 
downs of home-grown economies. They lend 
a sympathetic ear to individual problems 
and offer advice or counsel when it is sought. 
And they willingly accept the civic leader- 
ship placed in their hands by neighbors. 


Participating, talking and listening, 
bankers build progressively better banks. 
The net result is that commercial banking 
today solidly underpins the American way 
of doing business, and has the respect of 
the American people. 


The Chase Manhattan Bank is proud to 
represent and provide banking service in 
New York for more than 3,900 banks in 
towns, villages and cities from coast to coast. 


THE. 


CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP, 
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How Do You Build a Reputation ? 


Edmund W. Tabell, Research Director, Walston & Co., Inc., Investment Broker, says: 


“Any activity that contributes favorably to a 
company’s reputation is bound to stimulate 
demand for its securities. Certainly advertising, 
properly placed, is among the most powerful 
of all reputation builders. 

“From the hundreds of company stocks that 
I chart, it is evident that consistent advertis- 
ing exerts a powerful growth influence.” 

There is no faster, more economical way of 
building company and product recognition than 


by consistent advertising in leading business 


and industrial magazines. Such advertising 
helps build reputation and stock values at the 
same time it accomplishes its primary task of 
building sales. 

If you have a financial interest or responsi- 
bility in a company, encourage its management 
to invest adequately in advertising. McGraw- 
Hill magazines, read by more than a million 
important men in business and industry, pro- 
vide the most effective way to reach today’s 


major markets. 


McGraw-Hill Magazines 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Incorporated 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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A Grass Roots Sales Program 


ANKING needs spokesmen in every commu- 
nity. The stage is being set in Washington 
for the most complete look inside our mone- 

tary system in 50 years and possibly in history. 

Now, as in 1933 and 1908, whenever the banking 
system has been the subject of special study, there 
is much talk of the need for public understanding. 

It is a favorite topic of many speakers. Almost 
every conceivable angle of the need has been ex- 
plored and expressed with such eloquence that 
speakers often seem to think that in stating the prob- 
lem they are also stating the solution. 

No one, of course, questions the need for public 
understanding, yet one would almost think from the 
persistence of this theme that there was some argu- 
ment about it and that some were taking the opposite 
side and opposing public understanding of banking 
matters. 

Around 100,000,000 Americans know what the in- 
side of a bank looks like. By the millions they know 
how to write checks. They know how to deposit sav- 
ings. They know how to apply for loans. They know 
their bankers personally and are aware of the fact 
that bankers are a reliable source of counsel on mone- 
tary matters. 

What else should they understand? Here is where 
those who talk about the need tend to part company. 
Some have in mind fiscal affairs, Government spend- 
ing, and the danger of inflation. Some want the 
public to understand the differences between banks 
and savings and loan associations. Some are speaking 
of the differences between commercial banks and all 
mutual type institutions. Some mean simply the culti- 
vation of goodwill toward banks and more apprecia- 
tion of the services that banks render the public, so 
that the demagogues cannot use public ignorance on 
this subject to the detriment of banking. 

In selling itself and its services through advertis- 
ing and public relations no business in the world has 
made more progress than American banking in the 
last 20 or 30 years. 

It is when banks are asked to do an educational job 
or goodwill job in their advertising that many of 
them shy away. It is a provable fact that most banks 


want to see practical results showing up clearly and 
unmistakably in any promotional effort. 


TODAY’S SPECIAL CIRCUMSTANCES 


President Eisenhower has suggested a monetary 
commission. Senator Robertson’s inquiry is already 
under way. The Joint Economic Committee, under 
Representative Wright Patman, is doing something 
along this line and hoping to do more. Seldom has 
there been such evidence of wide political interest, 
which means public interest, in how the system func- 
tions and how it can be improved. 

As these current studies get under way it is hard 
to tell which direction they will take. In fact some are 
asking why so much inquiry into a system that seems 
to be working better for a larger public than any 
banking system in history here or elsewhere in the 
world. This makes public understanding even more 
necessary. 

What comes out of these studies will affect every 
person in the country. It goes without saying this 
includes particularly those in banking. 


TEN-MINUTE MEN 


What we greatly need is a body of grass-roots minute 
men throughout the country who can give a few 
minutes a week to this tremendous educational effort 
and promote wider use of public relations and adver- 
tising tools now available and in preparation. 

For many years each state has had a group known 
as country key bankers working for public education 
mainly in the agricultural field. Some states, notably 
New York and Minnesota, have lately taken steps to 
expand the importance of these local representatives. 
and make them serve as centers or distribution points 
for educational efforts of all kinds. 

There was never a time like now when such a 
nationwide group could serve a more valuable pur- 
pose in promoting banker understanding of the 
methods and tools for public understanding. The at- 
tention of all bankers is invited to the article by John 
Macklin on page 66. What is being done in other 
states in strengthening their educational work will 
be reported in future issues. 
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NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 


“Self-Help” Public Relations Program 


by John J. Macklin 


Assistant Secretary, and 
Director, News Bureau 
New York State Bankers Association 
New York City 


HE New York State Bankers Association has 
now embarked on a program of selling and tell- 

# ing the commercial banking story in every 
city, town, village, and hamlet in New York State. 
Cornerstone of this vital endeavor is an organization 
of “dedicated men” operating at the community level. 
It is a “self-help” program in that it is designed to 
strengthen and support the individual banker in 
doing his job better for his bank. 

In announcing this, the association reveals that 
it has superimposed on its “umbrella” program of 
blanketing the state with favorable newspaper, tele- 
vision, and radio publicity a localized program bring- 
ing directly into play the individual commercial bank 
and banker. 


The Problem 


The impelling motivation behind this action is the 
startling figures on competitive growth revealed in 
the association’s study of the banking structure in 
New York State. Here is what the association’s report 
shows: | 

Competitivewise, mutual thrift institutions have 
experienced a growth so phenomenal that it may be 
described as explosive. Here is the combined record 
of their growth nationally, compared with that of 
commercial banks since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System in 1913, together with a 
projection to 1965. 


The annual report of the Superintendent of Banks 
documents the New York situation further. His 
report shows that for the year ending June 30, 1956, 
state-chartered banks and other thrift institutions 
combined had a net increase of 560,000 in the number 
of accounts they service. However, state commercial 
banks accounted for only about one in four of these 
accounts. In New York City, state commercial banks 
had an account growth numbering only 9,000, against 
our competitors’ growth of 294,000. In other words, 


the 47 state commercial banks in New York City 
gained a net of only 16 accounts apiece per month 
during the year ending June 30, and this includes all 


‘accounts — individuals, partnerships, and corpora- 


tions — as well as savings accounts. Further, insofar 
as New York City banks were concerned there was 
absolutely no growth savings — accountwise during 
this period. 

This, then, is the problem — competitivewise the 
commercial banks are not doing as well as they should. 
They feel they are at a disadvantage. They are not 
obtaining their fair share of depositors’ dollars. It is 
no longer a question of winning public confidence. 
The banks have done this and have done it well. What 
is apparent is that, while banking has been sold, com- 
mercial banking has not. 


Meeting the Challenge 


To meet this challenge the association, through the 
facilities of its educational foundation interwoven 
with its own general functional organization, has set 
about, first, to organize the state on a group, county, 
and local basis. Under a central advisory committee 
at the state level, each group and county has been 
asked to appoint dedicated men who will embrace the 
program and provide a catalyst at their respective 
levels of operation. Ultimately the association hopes 
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to have 450 individual bank programs in full swing. 
In the final analysis the individual banker is the only 
one who can put the “S” in sales and build commer- 
cial banking. 

“All our study and investigation,” says Executive 
Vice-president Albert L. Muench, “has shown us that 
the ultimate in a public relations program for any 
group or institution must spring from the grass 
roots. No program superimposed from ‘on high’ (from 
a state or national headquarters) can take the place 
of sound public relations by the individual banks. 
Hence, we feel that the systematic development of 
such activities must be at the core of our efforts.” 
The association will provide how-to-do-it guides to 
assist the local banker with a business-building edu- 
cational program and to help the 80,000 officers and 
employees of New York State’s commercial banks to 
become better salesmen. 

To launch the program, the association is now 
conducting a series of local workshops. At these work- 
shops local bankers are being acquainted with the 
program in depth. They are being provided with a 
self-evaluation kit to facilitate self-appraisal in 
evaluating existing management and public relations 
policies. 

They are being provided with a “do-it yourself” 
handbook which tells how any bank — large or small — 
can plan and conduct public educational projects. 


This is the Know Your Bank Week tool 
kit mailed to all member commercial 
banks in New York State. The kit, 
which weighs more than a pound- 
and-a-half, contains over forty-five 
tools for a bank to use in merchandis- 
ing its services and activities during 
this important week. The kit contains 
how-to-do-it information, dozens of 
suggestions for publicity, promotion, 
and customer relations, as well as 
advertising display materials. 


New York State Bankers Association President Vernon 
Alexander and Don Tuttle, director, Farm Paper of the 
Air and supervisor of farm broadcasting for WGY, 
Schenectady, participating in an interview. 


Ban \ 


Typical Public Relations Workshop 


Typical of the aids employed to pave the way for 
direct selling by local commercial banks are: 

(1) Agricultural Yardsticks. A 20-page guide for 
the local bank to foster improved farmer-banker 
relations. 

(2) How to Use Your Bank. An explanation of a 
commercial bank, what it is, and how it serves, and 
the importance of banking to farm youth who are 
about to become entrepreneurs. Copies have been dis- 
tributed throughout the entire educational system in 
New York State by way of reaching agricultural 
students. 

(3) What Have Bankers Done to Help Farmers. 
A history of commercial banking’s contribution to 
agriculture over the past 60 years, which has been 
distributed to newspapers and to key leaders in the 
state. 
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00 Communities Welcome 
Your Dank Week. 


A few of the hundreds of newspaper clippings describing 
New York State’s Know Your Bank Week. 


(4) Publicity. When the leaders of the Future 
Farmers of America on a recent tour of the United 
States stopped in New York, they were guests of the 
association. They were photographed by the New 
York Daily News and the New York Times, and pub- 
licity on their visit was distributed throughout the 
state, emphasizing the relationship of banking to 
agriculture. 

(5) Trust film. There is now in production a 30- 
minute color dramatization designed to explain the 
trust business. 

(6) Television and radio. Every time the associa- 
tion conducts a statewide clinic or a workshop in the 
local city in which the event is held, maximum use of 
local promotional tools is employed. For instance, 
arrangements are made to have representative bank- 
ers participate in live-panel forums over television. 
Interviews and discussions over radio are also 
arranged. Of course, there is also the all-important 
publicity in local newspapers. Every effort is made 
to obtain the maximum mileage out of each activity 
and at minimum cost. For example, at the associa- 
tion’s recent Farm Credit Conference, a day-and-a- 
half affair, there were more than six public service 
TV or radio programs spread over the course of a 
week, publicizing farm credit and commercial bank- 
ing’s contribution. Here is what can be done in the 
way of radio and television when the pressure is on 
and manpower is available. During the association’s 
new phase of this grass roots program it was found 
possible to make 188 public service announcements 
throughout the state in less than 180 days. The asso- 
ciation has found time and time again that there are 
unlimited opportunities for commercial banks to sell 
themselves if only individual initiative and manpower 
are employed. For instance, at a recent workshop, all 
those in attendance were asked how many had a man 
directly responsible for the checking of business 
development. The number of banks answering in the 
positive was practically zero. There is much that can 
be done if we become sales minded. 


(7) Public Relations Is up to You. This handy 22- 
page guide is being distributed to reach employees 
and to motivate them to action. 

(8) Know Your Bank Week. Individual bank will- 
ingness to lead a grass-roots program is apparent 
from this promotional effort. 


Editorial matter from approximately 100 cities 
throughout the state, telling of the activities of our 
member banks in this important public relations pro- 
motion, clearly revealed the effectiveness with which 
this program was carried out by member institutions. 
It revealed, too, that the degree of success was in 
direct proportion to individual effort expended. 

Supplementing the rapidly shaping grass-roots 
program, the association has also streamlined many 
of its activities to make them more meaningful and 
beneficial. 

For instance, early this year the association, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the American Bankers 
Association, arranged for each smaller-size bank in 
New York State to have its costs and earnings on sav- 
ings deposits analyzed to ascertain the rate of inter- 


est that can profitably be paid on savings deposits — 
a competitive fitness report to strengthen an insti- 
tution’s knowledge of its ability to compete under its 
asset allocation program,operating as it does at a 
competitive disadvantage. 


All-Embracing Management 
Development Program 


So too, the association has embraced one of the most 
far-reaching educational programs for banking yet 
devised under one organizational structure. This 
unique experiment contemplates resident schools not 
only for top management but middle management and 
potential management as well. 

Already the association has achieved success with 
its Bankers Institute for Advanced Management 
founded in 1956 to assist top executives to broaden 
their managerial skills. Later this year the associa- 
tion will inaugurate its first Bankers Institute for 
Executive Development to furnish institutions with 
trained management-in-depth. The school is designed 
to provide a platoon system of secondary or middle 
management organization and to train people in 
executive duties, responsibilities, and procedures. 
Stressed will be the know-how for team work, produc- 
tion, and performance. Lastly, the association is 
exploring, with excellent cooperation from the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, the possibility of establish- 
ing a regional school — a New York State School of 
the American Institute of Banking — for the benefit 
of the lower echelon of bank employees. None of these 
academic enterprises which are part of the integrated 
whole is intended to substitute or overlap any type of 
educational or operational program now existing. The 
A.I.B. regional school, in particular, would function 
for bankers in those areas of the state where there is 
no chapter or study group. 
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ATTENTION-GETTING DESIGN...MODERN APPROACH... 
SHORT COPY...MARK THESE DISTINCTIVE NEWSPAPER ADS 


L007 
from the home of 
the man who meant to 
rent a safe deposit box 
at the 
and didn't! 


If You're Really Hep, Dig Thi: 

The “solid sender” when it comes to a career is x — 

usually a steady saver. Wherever you hope to N 

get in life, a growing bank balance can help you way Safeguard your valu- 


make it. Go, man, go: Start saving regularly ables ina Safe Deposit 


with us — not “later, alligator,” but right now! Box with us — now! 


Proud as a man 
who has financed 
his new car at a 
saving should be 


He did it with a low-cost bank Auto Loan 
from us, of course. Why don’t you? 


Me! 
= 
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DIRECT ADVERTISING FOLDERS AND BOOKLETS 
DESIGNED TO DO SPECIFIC JOBS... 


Do all of your depositors make out their own deposit tickets? 
If not, this folder can help you solve your problem. 


BY MAKING OUT YOUR OWN DEPOSITED TO THE ACCOUNT OF 
DEPOSIT TICKETS and including all 

information shown on the sample printed 

in this folder, vou can speed service at 

tellers’ windows and provide a double J h D 

check against errors in listing. This. of onn Joe 
course, works to everyone’s advantage— 
including your own. 


HOW TO FILL OUT 
A DEPOSIT TICKET oy 
ALL ITEMS ARE RECEIVED SUBJECT TO THE TERMS AND 


Print your name (or if you are making a CONDITIONS OF THE COLLECTION AGREEMENT ON FILE 
deposit for someone else, the name of that WITH THIS BANK 

depositor) on the line provided for that CKS SEPARATELY USING BANK TRANSIT NUMBER 
purpose. On the date line, write the date =, - = 

the deposit is made. Enter the amount of 

the currency and the amount of coins be- 

ing deposited in the appropriate spaces on 

the deposit ticket. Under the heading as 

“checks,” list the amount of each check 56-6393 

separately and write alongside each check -/0/8 

the transit number of the bank on which — 

that check is drawn. (The transit number 

is the top part of the hyphenated number 

printed on the check.) Add up the cur- 

rency, coins and checks—and make sure 

that the total is correct. By listing the 

amounts yourself, instead of asking the 

teller to do the listing, you help provide 

a double check on accuracy and speed up 

service to yourself and others. 


BANK NAME GOES HERE 


Please see back page 


Samples of these A.B.A. folders 
will be sent on request. 
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HOW TO BUILD GOOD WILL 
AMONG BANK CUSTOMERS 


When you read about the promotion of one of your 
depositors, or some other happy event or achievement, 
you can clip the item from your newspaper and paste it 
on the inside page of this folder, which includes a choice 
of messages like this one: “Among today’s good head- 
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Taught Safety Rules 
in Campaign Sponsored by Bank 


Tomorrow’s drivers — that is, today’s tricycle and 


kiddy car operators — got lessons in safety during a 
campaign initiated by the Bank of Highland Park, 
Ill. The Junior Chamber of Commerce cooperated. 

The town’s tots drove pint-size play autos over a 
course of miniature street lanes in the Highland Park 
Recreation Center. Police Chief Anthony Schmeig 
and his associates taught the youngsters the meaning 
of ordinary traffic warnings. They learned to pull up 
for miniature red lights, stop signs, school crossing 
signs, railroad warnings, and crosswalks. 

After they’d passed the course the kids received 
Safe Sidewalk Driver Emblems, designed by the 
bank and signed by Chief Schmeig, to put on their 
vehicles. 

An immediate result of the campaign, said the 
bank’s president, Harry Lazarus, should be that the 
small drivers will stay on the sidewalks and observe 
all courtesies of the road when they mingle with 
pedestrian traffic. 
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odds & ends 
bakery 


Mail deposit today to my Savings Account in 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Bank’s Old Letterheads Make 
Housewives’ Shopping Lists 


Republic National Bank of Dallas found a practical 
use for out-of-date letterheads. It made them into 
shopping lists for free distribution to Dallas house- 
wives. 

When the bank’s capital. and surplus increased 
from $70,000,000 to $75,000,000 the old stationery 
was behind the times. Vice-president George J. 
Watts, in charge of advertising and public relations, 
decided to convert a prospective paper loss into a 
promotion asset. The 70,000 letterheads in stock were 
trimmed to 4 x 744 inch sheets, imprinted with eight 
major categories of shopping needs, assembled in 
pads of 15 sheets, and mailed to all women customers, 
compliments of the bank. 

At the bottom of the list is this reminder: 

“Mail my deposit today to Savings Account in the 
Republic National Bank.” 

Pads are punched at the top for easy hanging in 
the kitchen. 
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Savings Accounts 
from Mortgagors 


The monthly mortgage payment coupon used by The 
Meadow Brook National Bank of West Hempstead, 
N. Y., has a gimmick that helps catch savings busi- 
ness. 

At the bottom of each coupon is a stub which serves 
as a deposit slip for a savings account. The mort- 
gagor when sending his monthly payment can add to 
it an additional amount which is automatically de- 
posited to his thrift deposits. He gets a receipt, and 
at any time can send in his passbook or present it at 
the bank for posting. 

“Experience has taught us that the best time to 
obtain a savings account from a borrower is at the 
time of the mortgage closing,” says Vice-president 
Mead W. Stone. “After that occasion it is exceedingly 
difficult to sell him the idea.” 


THE MEADOW BROOK NATIONAL BANK 
58 HEMPSTEAD AVENUE, WEST HEMPSTEAD, Y. 


a new Account, 
the following intormetion, add amount of to your mortgage 


ment. 
Deposit Amount $ 


vow Account, or wish to 
fill in 
pay 

New Savings Account oO 


The combination mortgage payment-savings account 
coupon. 


Effective Car Loan Display 


An unusual wall display helped sell auto loans at The 
Park National Bank of Newark, O. 

It was a large cut-out model of a composite 1957 
car, 14 feet long and 5 feet high, mounted on a back- 
drop and hung behind the auto loans desk. Made by 
a local commercial artist, it combined features of the 
new autos. 


Here’s the big cut-out that helped this bank sell auto loans. 


Vice-president Frank S. Farrington, reporting 
that the bank has had several displays of this kind, 
“to good advantage,” added that the latest one was 
shown for 45 days at the Park and then used by 
another bank. 


The Sales Point of View 


There’s a great retail potential available to banks 
that have a service-selling viewpoint, says Sterling 
L. Wandell, executive vice-president and cashier of 
The Farmers and Mechanics National Bank of Wood- 
bury, N. J. 

Bank advertising, he told a Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association meeting, should use sales language. For 
instance: “Bank Money Orders cost less than postal 
money orders;” “A Special Checking Account with 
your name printed on it costs less than postal money 
orders.” 

The community understands that banks sell trav- 
elers checks; nobody would expect them to provide 
these items free, for payment is common practice, 
established through long publicity. Also, people are 
accustomed to paying for such services as telephone, 
electricity, water, transportation, parking. 
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IDEAS... THAT HAVE WORKED 


“So should the bank educate the community that a 
great variety of banking service is available, at a 
price,” Mr. Wandell believes. 

Bank merchandising can be done through dignified 
lobby posters, window displays, golders, envelope 
stuffers — all in sales terminology. Concentrate your 
sales power at the point of sale, he suggests. 


Bank Gives Scouts 
the Cabin That Was 
a Branch’s Home 


The log cabin built by Citizens & Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, as the temporary home for a new 
branch is now the property of a new Boy Scout troop. 

“Pioneer Post” outlived its usefulness to the bank 
when a permanent brick building was completed to 
house the Howell Mill office. President Mills B. Lane 
decided to give the cabin to the boys, and they were 
told the bank would set it up on any location they 
chose. 

So early one winter morning the troop led a torch 
light parade, with “Pioneer Post” riding on a trailer 
behind, to the spot selected. 

“We were overwhelmed with the gift,” said Scout- 
master W. S. Payne. “You’d have thought the boys 
had received a half interest in Fort Knox.” 


The Lighter Touch 


These three TV commercials were used by, I. to r., Bank 
of America, Chase Manhattan, and Crocker Anglo. 


“Money Can Be Fun,” says an article in a recent issue 
of Advertising Agency Magazine — and the reason is 
TV ads like the offbeat, animated commercials used 
by three banks. 

In the “Listening and Looking” department, 
George Wolf, vice-president and director of radio and 
television for Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, 
says that not the least of video’s achievements is 
“how the medium has humanized the traditionally 
glacial and misunderstood business of banking.” It 
cites the spots used by California’s Bank of America 
and Anglo Crocker, and New York’s Chase Manhat- 
tan, all of which make a light approach to a serious 
business. 

“Childlike animation” .. . “simple but informative 
copy”... “funny animation” create a “warm friendly 
feeling,” says this expert. 

The magazine offers the three samples pictured 
here. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 
“Sees” Report 


Bank annual meetings frequently go beyond the pre- 
sentation of statistics and routine facts. An example 
is this year’s session of Central National Bank of 
Cleveland’s stockholders. Held in the ballroom of the 
Hotel Statler, it attracted 825 owners who not only 
transacted the bank’s business but saw highlights of 
the annual report. 

Instead of reading that document, President Lor- 
ing L. Gelbach explained a series of colored slides 
illustrating it. Later a four-page offset folder report- 
ing the meeting was published. Numerous candid 
camera photos taken at the session helped tell the 
story. 
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IDEAS...THAT HAVE WORKED 


President Gelbach shows slides at bank’s annual meeting. 
(See item on opposite page) 


Convenience Accounts 


The Philadelphia Saving Fund Society has set up 10 
“Convenience Savings Accounts” and at last reports 
they were doing very well. 

These special accommodations for purpose savings 
are Automobile, Rainy-Day, Home Improvement, 
Hobby, Education, Bride’s, $500, $1,000, Stork, and 
New Home. All use regular passbooks, but are dis- 
tinguished for their purpose by a rubber stamp. 

The bank’s passbooks, by the way, have a new 
design: a Duncan tartar plaid in tribute to Rev. 
Henry Duncan who in 1810 established the first 
mutual savings bank in Scotland. PSFS is this coun- 
try’s oldest “mutual.” 

The 1956 annual report issued by the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society is one of the most unusual 
reaching BANKING’S desk. The bright brochure sets 
up the bank as the “Convenience Express” that is 
taking the holders of 855,996 accounts (yearend fig- 
ure) to “the good things of life.” 

On this “senior train of its kind” the reader- 
depositor is whisked through the year’s achievements 
and statistics, with the aid of lively four-color crayon 
drawings that dominate the pages. Ten cars on the 
train are the new Convenience Accounts. There are 
also some “baggage cars,” carrying the bank’s invest- 
ments. They’re dramatized pictorially, too. 
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BANKING 
ON 
TELEVISION 


The A.B.A.’s national program of business development 
and public relations for banks reaches the public through 
many channels of communication. Recently, the emphasis 
has been on television. 


e@ A.B.A. TV Film. By the end of February, FUTURE 
UNLIMITED, the new A.B.A. film on opportunities and 
rewards of banking as a career, had been scheduled, shown 
or requested in more than 50 major cities. Several of the 
showings included time for local bankers to make brief 
talks on the vocational aspects of banking. 


e@ Network Television. Three special television tie-ins 
for banking have been arranged through the A.B.A. pro- 
gram in recent months: 


1. Interview with former A.B.A. president Fred F. 
Florence, chairman of the executive committee of 
the Republic National Bank in Dallas, Texas, over 
the NBC network of 112 stations. 


2. Visit to a commercial bank through “Let’s Take a 
Trip” on the CBS network of 76 stations. 


3. Interview with A.B.A. president Erle Cocke, vice 
chairman of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Fulton National Bank in 
Atlanta, Georgia, over the NBC West Coast net- 
work. 


e Television Releases. Several releases, built around 
banking facts and information of particular interest to the 
public, have been sent to hundreds of television stations. 
Many of these releases have resulted in television time for 
banking, including provision for banker participation. 


e Typical TV Release. A typical release was a 9-page 
program script for telecasters entitled “Check-up on 
Checks,” plus a list of suggested interview questions for 
local bankers, and six 8” x 10” illustrations for on-camera 
use. 


e Local Television. Local television tie-ins for banking 
have also been arranged through the A.B.A. program. For 
example: 


1. “Panorama Pacifie”’ interview with Maurine 
Jacobs, president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce in Dallas, Texas, over a 9-station CBS hook- 
up on the West Coast. 


2. “Teleforum” panel on KTLA-TYV in Los Angeles, 
featuring Everett D. Reese, chairman of the board 
of the Park National Bank in Newark, Ohio, and 
Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., vice president of The 
First National Bank in Chicago, Illinois. 


e Bank Group TV Cooperation. State associations and 


clearing house groups have cooperated with the A.B.A. and 
television stations by notifying their members of sched. 
uled FUTURE UNLIMITED showings, and by arranging 
local tie-ins, including banker interviews, news releases 
and cooperative newspaper ads. 


e@ Other A.B.A. Films on TV. The seven motion pictures 
in the A.B.A. educational film program have also been 
shown on television stations in different parts of the coun- 
try. These showings have been arranged by individual 
banks and bank groups. 
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BANK TELEVISION AIDS: Manual and ‘'Kit’’ 


The A.B.A. Public Relations Council has produced a manual on TELEVISION FOR 
BANKS and a “kit” of TELEVISION AIDS FOR MEMBER BANKS. Together, 
they represent TV from the banking viewpoint. 


@ The Manual. The manual, black and white and 6” x 9” in size, can be purchased 
by member banks at 85 cents per copy. No. 13 in the A.B.A. continuing series of 
public relations manuals for bankers, the manual runs 38 pages of easy-to-read copy. 
Its contents include: 


Television . . . Infant Giant 

An Auditor’s View of Television 

Capsule Case Studies 

What Banks are Doing 

Brief Bank Reports 

What Television Can Do for Your Bank 
Three Kinds of Television 

Television’s A-B-C 


Formats for Banks 

How to Help Your Station Help You 
The Ideal Production 

Check Your Program’s Value 
Thirteen Checkpoints 

A.B.A. Aids and Sources 

What They Say About TV 


television 
for banks 


A.B.A. Television Manual 


e The “’Kit.”’ Black and white, 814” x 11” in size, the 
“kit” is actually a booklet of useful television infor- 
mation for bankers. It runs 16 pages of boiled-down, 
practical copy, and can be purchased by member 
banks for 50 cents. Its contents include: 


eee 


14 Television Script Ideas 

12 Basic Television Formats 

6 Public Service Television Formats 
12 Guides for Television Commercials 
Television Presentation Hints 
Television Glossary 
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A. B. A. PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNCIL SAVINGS AIDS 


The A.B.A. Public Relations Council has developed 17 savings aids for 
member banks. Included are three manuals, ten speeches (with outlines 
and supplementary information), two films, and two teacher’s guides 
for use with the films. 


e Three Manuals. Each 51%” x 814” in size, the three manuals are 
colorfully illustrated. They can be purchased at 85 cents per copy. Brief 
descriptions follow: 


Building Savings Deposits (24 pages). Need for bank leader- 
ship . .. savings check list . .. competition . . . perspective on rate 
... bank advantages and appeals... training the staff as a sell- 
ing team . .. advertising and promotion . .. working with youth 
... suggested savings development program... A.B.A. tools. 


Your Bank’s Relations with Schools (32 pages). Importance 
of bank-school relations . . . school relations check list . . . per- 
sonal participation . . . teaching aids . . . step-by-step guide to 
bank tours . . . case studies ... materials and sources. 


Finance Forums for Women (24 pages). Planning the forum 
... selecting subjects ... obtaining speakers . . . publicizing the 
forum ... handling meetings . . . following through . . . take- 
home literature... check list of suggestions. 


@ Ten Speeches. Each speech runs about 10-12 double- a 
spaced, mimeographed pages on 814” x 11” paper. Each It Pays to Save. How saving helps the country and th 
speech includes an outline and a page of supplementary individual . . . specific examples of how saving has pa 
information. These speeches can be purchased by mem- . . « factors to consider in deciding where to save . . 
ber bankers at 75 cents per copy. methods of saving. 4 


The Bank is the Saver’s Best Friend. Advantages of thrift 
... need for savings . . . when, where, how, why, how 
much to save . .. reasons why banks really are savers’ 
best friends. 


Women as Family Money Managers. Importance of finan- 
cial planning . . . the role of saving . . . steps in a wel- 
rounded financial program .. . using the bank for finan- 
cial advice. 


Your Family's Financial Future. Providing for the family's 
financial future . . . meeting individual needs of family 
members . . . carrying out your plan. 


Safe Deposit Banking. Uses and protection afforded by 
a safe deposit box . . . how to rent a safe deposit box... 
advantages. 


Personal Money Management. Nature of money . . . per 
sonal goals . . . formulating a definite “plan” . . . 10 
commandments of personal money management. . . 
what about the future? 


Paying for a College Education. Education pays . - - 
college costs . . . savings programs to finance a college 
education . . . how your banker can help. 


] How to Invest. Selecting the objective: safety, income, 

es ee growth . . . common stocks and bonds . . . when to buy 
and when to sell . . . what to buy . . . choosing the indus 
try... choosing the company . . . ten investment rules. 


Investing Money. Steps to financial security . . . investment 
sources . . . comparison of stocks and bonds . . . how fo 
select stocks . . . other worthwhile investments. 


Your Will. Need for will . . . disposition of property . - - 
settlement of estate . . . saving of taxes . . . contents ..- 
troublesome provisions . . . desirable provisions . - - 


preparation. 
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Aids and Sources tor Your Own Use 


The A.B.A. Public Relations Council program of edu- 
cational films for elementary school children, high 
school students and adults currently comprises seven 
motion pictures. Two of these pictures are on the 
subject of savings and personal money management. 
They are MONEY TALKS and A BONE FOR 
SPOTTY. 


Scene from MONEY TALKS. This film shows how to plan ahead 
financially . . . the importance of keeping records . . . how to 
use a budget . . . the place of savings in daily living. Slanted 
toward high school students, it can also be shown to adults and 
is suitable for television. 


Another service of the A.B.A. Public Relations Coun- 
cil is information to the inquiring banker. Every 
week witnesses an inflow of telephone calls and let- 
ters from bankers in all parts of the United States. 
They request information, guidance and assistance 
on matters pertaining to business development and 
public relations. 


Researching and answering these inquiries is one 
of the significant, albeit unheralded, functions of the 
A.B.A. public relations staff. 


For example, one of the occasional inquiries is “We 
are going to celebrate an anniversary. What can we 
do?” To answer this question, the Council offers 
seven mimeographed aids: 


TWO A. B. A. SAVINGS FILMS AND TWO TEACHER’S GUIDES 


These two films are 16 mm., sound, black and 
white, with a running time of about 10 minutes 
apiece. Prints can be purchased by member banks at 
$50 each; $60 with leader to identify the sponsoring 
bank or bank group. Each film is accompanied by an 
illustrated teacher’s guide (12 pages for MONEY 
TALKS and 16 pages for A BONE FOR SPOTTY). 


Scene from A BONE FOR SPOTTY. The purpose of this film is to 
create a desire to save money . . . to encourage saving at a 


bank . . . to explain the fundamentals of saving at a bank. 
Slanted toward children between the ages of 6 and 12, it is 
suitable for television. 


- Anniversaries Offer PR Opportunities. 

- How We Celebrated Our 50th Anniversary. 

- Bank Plans Year-Long Centennial Celebration. 
Bank Anniversaries. 


= 


« Memorandum on Promotions Used by Banking Institutions 
to Celebrate 100th Anniversaries. 

- So You’re Going to Have an Anniversary. 

« Six Ways To Make Your Anniversary Pay Off. 


These items are also useful to banks which are plan- 
ning to celebrate branch or new building openings. 

Watch future issues of BANKING’S Business 
Building Bulletin for other aids available as part of 
the A.B.A. Public Relations Council’s information 
service. 
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Banks Profit 
When Customers Profit 


A Bank’s Guide for the Prospective 
Small Businessman Helps Him 
Decide His Fitness for Management 


MONEY NEEDS...STARTING A SMALL STORE 
(Fill in Expense Only if Required) 
An attractive brochure, You and 
FAMILY EXPENSE Retailing, has been published by Bank 
of America to guide the prospective 
proprietor of a small retail business, 
oreny A feature of the book, which em- 
PRE-PAYMENTS, phasizes by means of searching ques- 
li tions the factors most important in the 
success of this type of enterprise, is a 
REMODELING AND REDECORATING dozen removable worksheets whereon 
FIXTURES, DISPLAYS, SHELVING ’ the neophyte can help himself answer 
INSTALLATION LABOR. the big question: “Shall | go into 
retailing?” 

The reader is invited to think over 
carefully his answers to such questions 
as: Why do you want to go into busi- 
ness for yourself? Why are you inter- 
ested in the (blank) business? What 

{THREE MONTHS’ OPERATING EXPENSES (INCLUDE LOAN PAYMENTS) have you got to gain (and lose) in 
RESERVE TO CARRY CUSTOMERS ACCOUNTS . small business? What are the facts 
about retail success and failure? Why 
do some stores fail? What is retail 
“Approximately 65%, of this amount to be invested in Opening Stock, depending on season and line of business. Remainder to be spent when know-how? How about money? How 
customer preferences are determined by experience about your banker? What about you? 
netetnainaial The worksheets (see illustration) in- 
your peace of mind and help you concentrate on building the business. family cost-of-living budget; money 
needs for buying and starting a small 
store; 12-month projected profit and 
loss statement for a retail store; 12- 
month cash budget for store; a yard- 
stick for determining whether one 
measures up to running a store. 

The bank says its purpose in fur- 
nishing the information is “under- 

FAMILY COST-OF-LIVING BUDGET tenndette.” A large part of its busi- 

ET IES ness “has grown out of the success of 

of eny new items except emergency replacements) hundreds of thousands of small busi- 

nesses all over California. Nothing 

pleases us more,” adds the bank, 

DETAILED BUDGET “than to help a man build a new 

small business into a large, stable, 

profitable one, for as bankers, we 

profit only when our customers profit.” 

Reproduced here are some of the 
worksheets from You and Retailing. 


TOTAL $ 


REGULAR MONTHLY PAYMENTS HOUSEHOLD OPERATING EXPENSE 


Other household expense, repoirs, maintenance. . . - 


TOTAL $ 


4 
i 
é 
- 
q 
Home improvement loan poyments 7+ 
Personal loon payments. . 
Health plon payments. 
Life insurance premiums 
Other insurance premiums 
Cd 


what is the foundation 
of bank design’ 


. It is the successful combination of your bank’s operational needs 
and the layout of your new quarters. This combination. is 
achieved only by a thorough understanding of each bank’s business, 


its services, its systems, and the duties of its personnel. 


That is why before even a preliminary drawing is begun, 

a Cunneen Operations Survey is conducted to detail the 
functional pattern of your bank. This is a 
department-by-department, transaction-by-transaction 
analysis of your bank’s activity. It is carried out 

by men with practical banking backgrounds . . . men 


who have worked on your side of the tellers’ counter. 


Once your bank’s individual requirements are 

determined by the Survey, they are translated into practical 
and enduring form by top industrial designers. Function 
is at the core of every Cunneen design .. . . contemporary 

or period, renovation or new construction, large 


project or small. 


We will gladly have a representative discuss our 


services in greater detail, at your convenience. 


q~CUNNEEN 


COMPANY 


Distinctive Design for Financial Institutions 


1622 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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Mr. Presley, extreme right, with Customer S. B. Speer, owner and operator of a large cattle and grain farm near Augusta, 


inspects some Herefords on the Speer farm 


Yardsticks for Beef Cattle Loans 


“Many of the commercial banks in this area of rapid livestock 


CHARLES 8B. PRESLEY 


expansion have adopted lending policies to finance both the 


commercial cattle operation and the farmer who combines cattle 
raising on a smaller scale with other phases of agriculture" 


Southeast!. Anyone traveling 
the highways of the southeast- 
ern area now can hardly fail to notice 
the tremendous increase in the num- 
ber of beef herds in recent years. 
Fields that just a few years ago 
produced cotton and other low- 
income-producing crops are now cov- 
ered with luxuriant grasses and 
other forages and stocked with herds 
of high-quality beef cattle. 
This rapid growth in beef produc- 
tion has been more sustained than 


B«= cattle are moving to the 


it has been over the country as a- 


whole. During the past seven years, 
cattle numbers in seven southeastern 
states increased an average of 43% 
as compared with a 25% increase for 
the entire country. In several south- 
eastern states, beef production has 
more than doubled during this seven- 
year period. While this increase in 
numbers of cattle has been taking 
place, rapid progress has also been 
made in improving the quality of 
cattle. Many of the feeder cattle 
going into the feed lots of the Mid- 
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The author is assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Georgia Railroad Bank & Trust 
Company, Augusta, Ga. 


dle West and Atlantic Seaboard come 
from the commercial herds of the 
Southeast. 


Cow-and-Calf Phase 
of Production 


The cow-and-calf phase of beef 
production predominates in the area 
with feeding operations taking hold 
in some areas. The cow-and-calf 
program is based on the maintenance 
of a breeding herd and the raising 
of calves that are usually sold at 
weaning time at around seven to nine 
months of age weighing from 400 to 
500 pounds. 

The acreage control program de- 
signed to reduce the production of 
the basic commodity crops has been 
a contributing factor in this build-up 
in beef cattle numbers. In an effort 
to replace farm income lost as a re- 
sult of the acreage-control program, 
much of the land formerly planted 


to the allotted crops has been given 
over to permanent pasture and for- 
age crops for beef production. 

One of the major advantages of 
the Southeast from the standpoint 
of beef production is its climate. A 
long growing season with ample 
rainfall and industrial expansion in 
the area are other factors that have 
led to the increased interest in beef 
cattle in recent years. 

Both the cattleman and his banker 
are profiting from this relatively new 
farm enterprise in the Southeast. The 
income from the sale of cattle con- 
tributes substantially to the over- 
all economy of the area, and the 
deposits created from cattle sales 
are very desirable from the banker’s 
standpoint, particularly at this time. 


Capital for Herd Expansion 


Bankers are being called on to 
supply part of the capital required 
for herd expansion, fencing, pasture 
development, and other items neces- 
sary to carry on an efficient beef 
operation. Bankers are finding that 


BANKING 


| 
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loans to finance beef production are 
desirable investments for their de- 
positors’ funds when the loans are 
made to cattlemen who are produc- 
ing or have the ability to produce 
beef in volume at low cost. 

Capital requirements for the large, 
commercial ranch-type beef opera- 
tions are sometimes high. An invest- 
ment of $300-$400 per cow in land, 
machinery, cattle, and equipment is 
usually required. This amount is 
determined by the size of the herd 
and the intensity of the operation. 

Many of the commercial banks in 
this area of rapid livestock. expan- 
sion have adopted lending policies to 
finance both the commercial cattle 
operation and the farmer who com- 
bines catle raising on a smaller scale 
with other phases of agriculture. 
Only a general lending policy for 
handling livestock loans can be out- 
lined here, and the importance of 
tailoring each loan to the needs of 
the individual cattleman and his op- 
eration cannot be overemphasized 
Changes are constantly taking place 
in the livestock industry, making it 
increasingly important for the 
banker to remain abreast of the 
cattleman’s problems, his business 
and management ability in order to 
handle his financial program on a 
sound basis. Not unlike every other 
form of credit extension, livestock 
financing requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of the moral responsibility, 
character, and reputation in the com- 
munity. 

Adequate credit file information 
of a current nature should be main- 
tained on each borrower, including 
a written application, financial state- 
ment, and operating statements. This 
credit information should be ob- 
tained annually and_ year-to-year 
comparisons should be made to fol- 
low the customer’s progress. 


Farm Visits Important 


One of the most important fea- 
tures in the successful handling of 
livestock loans is a periodic farm 
visit by the lender to review the bor- 
rower’s operation. Credit informa- 
tion can be obtained while on the 
farm that cannot be obtained 
through any other source. The con- 
dition, quality, and market value of 
the herd cannot be properly ap- 
praised across a desk in the bank. 
A farm visit will provide an oppor- 
tunity for the lender to observe the 
assets shown on the financial state- 
ments and to review the general farm 
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Points to Remember 


In several southeastern states, 
beef cattle production has more 
than doubled [in a] 7-year period. 


Both the cattleman and _ his 
banker are profiting from _ this 
relatively new farm enterprise in 
the Southeast. 


One of the most important 
features in the successful handling 
of livestock loans is a periodic farm 
visit by the lender to review the 
borrower‘s operation. 


Generally, loans to finance the 
purchase of entire herds of beef 
cattle are made on the basis of 
two-thirds of the market value of 
the herd with a chattel mortgage 
covering the cattle along with their 
increase. 


In financing a cattle operation, 
the lending officer must not only 
analyze carefully the creditworthi- 
ness of the borrower, but he must 
also determine the income-produc- 
ing ability of the customer and his 
facilities. 


A high-quality purebred bull 
should be provided for each 20-25 
cows in the herd. 


To produce a large quantity of 
beef at a minimum cost should be 
the objective of every commercial 
cattleman, 


layout, the condition of the machin- 
ery, fencing, and land. 


Herd Loan Practices 


Generally, loans to finance the 
purchase of entire herds of beef 
cattle are made on the basis of two- 
thirds of the market value of the 
herd with a chattel mortgage cover- 
ing the cattle along with their in- 
crease. During periods of rising 
market prices, this margin require- 
ment can be reduced to 25% of the 
market value, and in declining price 
periods a margin of 50% should be 
maintained. Where a complete financ- 
ing program is being handled for 
the large commercial cattle opera- 
tion, it is usually necessary to ob- 
tain a chattel mortgage covering the 
borrower’s herd and the farm ma- 
chinery. 

Where financial accommodations 
are being made available for exten- 
sive farm improvements and pasture 
development, it may be desirable to 
obtain a mortgage covering the farm 
land. Again it should be emphasized 


that each operation requires an in- 
dividual analysis, and the loan 
should be established according to 
the needs of each borrower. 

It is usually necessary to. estab- 
lish livestock loans on a two-year 
repayment schedule with payments 
to be made from the sale of cattle. 
Where a part of the calves are fin- 
ished on the farm, a payment can 
be made in the spring from the sale 
of fed cattle and one in the fall from 
the sale of the annual calf crop. The 
practice of establishing beef cattle 
loans for a cow-and-calf operation 
on a 90-day basis that are expected 
to run for two-to-three years is 
being gradually discontinued. The 
more desirable practice is to work 
out a uniform amortization program 
so the loan can be liquidated from 
cattle sales. This method gives both 
the lender and borrower a clear 
understanding of the manner in 
which the loan will be repaid and 
it eliminates continued renewals and 
carry-overs at each maturity. 


Lending Officer Pointers 


In financing a cattle operation, 
the lending officer must not only 
analyze carefully the creditworthi- 
ness of the borrower, but he must 
also determine the income-producing 
ability of the customer and his facili- 
ties. There are certain “yardsticks” 
that provide a great amount of as- 
sistance for the lending officer in 
measuring differences in the manage- 
ment ability of his customers and in 
selecting credit risks for livestock 
loans: 

(1) The beef herds should be of 
adequate size to constitute an eco- 
nomic unit. On farms where the 
commercial cattle production is the 
main enterprise, a minimum of 125 
to 150 cows are required for an 
economical operation. Where beef 
cattle are utilized as a supplemental 
enterprise, a minimum of 30 cows is 
needed to make adequate use of the 
required facilities and equipment. 

(2) An adequate feed-and-pasture 
program must be carried on. The 
very basic requirement of a profit- 
able cattle operation is an adequate 
supply of low-cost feed. The profit- 
able operation in the Southeast is 
built around a well-planned pasture 
and grazing program. A minimum 
of 2% acres of improved pasture 
per cow should be available along 
with enough additional land on which 
to produce one ton of hay or three 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 162) 
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This department is edited by MARY 
B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


Forestry Loan Bill 


A BILL (§.1229) has been intro- 
duced in the Senate which would 
authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to make loans to tree farmers 
owning not more than 500 acres of 
forest land suitable for forest pro- 
duction. 

The Secretary may advance 80% 
of the value at 3% for the acquisi- 
tion of land, for planting, protec- 
tion, management, and refinancing 
of indebtedness for a maximum 
period of 50 years. 


Conservationists Saluted 


OUNDERS of Kidder County (N. 

Dak.) Soil Conservation District 
No. 1 were saluted for the progress 
that has resulted from their act in 
the 1956 annual statement of the 
Security State Bank of Robinson, 
N. Dak. 


In addition to eulogizing the three 
men who founded the district, the 
only survivor being Joe Hild, treas- 
urer and supervisor, the bank enum- 
erated the gains that have been made 
in the district during the past 20 
years. 

The Security State Bank annually 
awards a $125 scholarship to a pro- 
gressive young farmer to enable him 
to attend the Agricultural Short 
Course at North Dakota State Agri- 
culture College at Fargo. 


Soil Bank Assignments 


ORM developed for use in “Soil 

Bank Assignments of Payments” 
by the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice is available through the county 
offices of the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation Agency. 


Keeping Farm Accounts 


a Ohio Bankers Association, in 
cooperation with the Department 
of Agricultural Economics and the 


Immediately before and during Farm Week the National Bank of Plymouth 

County, Brockton, Mass., in cooperation with a number of bank customers and 

the Extension Service, displayed farm products raised in the Brockton area in 

the bank’s window. A placard in the right hand corner gave recognition to those 

contributing to the display. The Massachusetts dollar value of the products in- 

cluded was supplied by the Extension Service. A 4-H Club display, prepared by 
the Brockton area clubs, followed the farm products exhibit 


Agricultural Extension Service of 
Ohio State University, held a lunch- 
eon in Columbus late last month to 
recognize the accomplishments of 
all Ohio farmers who have main- 
tained farm accounts for more than 
10 consecutive years. 

Chester L. Roof, assistant vice- 
president of the Farmers National 
Bank of Salem, and chairman of the 
OBA Agricultural Committee, was 
emcee. 

Principal speaker was D. Howard 
Doane, founder and director of 
Doane Agricultural Service of St. 
Louis. 

Several special awards were pre- 
sented to the farmers by the Ohio 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. The 
luncheon was oné of the highlights 
of Farm and Home Week. 


Oregon's Forestry Tour 


a tour of three tree farms 
in the vicinity of Corvallis was 
conducted on March 29 by the Agri- 
culture and Forestry Committee of 
the Oregon Bankers Association in 
cooperation with the Benton County 
(Oreg.) Extension Agent. 

The bankers making the tour as- 
sembled in Corvallis at 9:15 A.M. and 
after visiting the three farms 
stopped for luncheon. They then vis- 
ited the Forest Products Laboratory 
of the Oregon State College, where 
Director J. B. Grantham gave a dem- 
onstration. 

The program was arranged by 
Gordon Dunham, Corvallis Branch, 
First National Bank of Portland, 
and County Agent S. A. Jackson. 


Man of Year in Forestry 


EARL ENGLAND, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank 
of Ashland, was voted Virginia’s 
1956 “‘Man of the Year in Forestry.” 
An award was made to Mr. England 
by Victor W. Stewart, president of 
Virginia Forests, Inc., at its 14th 
annual banquet in Richmond. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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Dollars used by growers for 


Eiective modern insecticides help to elimi- a 


nate much of the risk in present-day farming. 
Widely used on such vital economic crops 
as cotton, corn, tobacco, citrus, and many 


others—aldrin, dieldrin, endrin insecticides, & * 
and D-D and Nemagon, soil fumigants, give see ri ri 
growers effective control of destructive crop 


pests. When growers get bigger yields of bet- 
ter quality crops, they get bigger profits, too. 


These powerful Shell Chemical insecticides NW) 

and soil fumigants are economical to purchase 

and use, because growers need only small 

dosages per acre for effective insect control. 

In many cases, the cost of treating a crop is 

returned many times over in increased profits. ® eres ae on * 
The sale of aldrin, dieldrin, endrin, D-D, hy 

and Nemagon is backed by state, federal, SOIL FUMIGANT 

and local authorities and the finest of tech- 


nical service. ®) 
You can be sure that farm accounts who wee 


specify Shell insecticides and soil fumigants 
are using the latest, most effective methods SOIL FUMIGANT 


f ij 1... for be li 


well invested 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Agricultural Chemical Sales Division 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Illustration shows aircraft in- 
secticide application. Shell 
insecticides can also be ap- 
plied with conventional 
ground equipment. 
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News for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


Mr. England is a member and di- 
rector of Virginia Forests, Inc.; a 
member of the Governor’s “Plant 
More Trees’ Committee; and chair- 
man of the Hanover County For- 
estry Committee. As county chair- 
man he took the lead in buying and 
inducing others to buy “Keep Vir- 
ginia Green” books for all of the 
school children in Hanover County 
during the past three years. 


N. Y. Honors Farm Youth 


iy a movement to direct the urban 
public’s attention to the farm 
youth of America the New York 
State Bankers Association recently 
welcomed to the financial district of 
New York City some of the nation’s 
outstanding young men representing 
the rural population. Participating 
in the event in the offices of the 
association were the national student 
leaders of the Future Farmers of 
America; the Star Farmer of Amer- 
ica; and representatives of the Office 
of Education in Washington and the 
State Department of Education in 
Albany. 

Over one-third of a million farm 
boys belong to the FFA and study 
vocational agriculture in 9,000 high 
schools in the nation. In New York 
there are about 7,000 members in 
320 high school agriculture depart- 
ments. 

The New York State commercial 
banks have long recognized the im- 
portance of the FFA movement and 
have annually awarded scholarships 


Richard S. Perkins, center, vice-president, New York State Bankers Association 
and vice-chairman, The First National City Bank of New York and City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, New York City, welcomes farm youth leaders to the 
financial district. With Mr. Perkins, left to right, Jerry Litton, Chillicothe, Mo.; 
Pete Knutson, Livingston, Mon.; James Quincey, Trenton, Fla.; John M. Haid, Jr., 
Sileam Springs, Ark.; Victor Cappucci, Jr., Mehoopany, Penna.; Jerry Ringo, 


Rothwell, Ky.; Howard F. Cornell, Greenwood, N. Y.; 


and Wesley Patrick, 


Quitman, Ga. 


and sponsored dinners, picnics, trips, 
prizes, and similar functions in the 
promotion of agriculture. In the past 
year the New York commercial 
banks have made upwards of 
$150,000 in loans to many farm boys 
to get them started in a particular 
project or in the business of farming 
itself. These loans range from $50 
to as much as $10,000 and the ex- 
perience has been excellent. 

The visit ser,ed to spotlight at- 
tention to the nationwide celebration 
of FFA Week. 


Bank Director's Star Bull 


HE champion Brangus bull, King 
Tut, a star of the motion picture 
“Giant,” is owned by Raymond Pope, 
prominent Vinita, Okla., ranch owner 
and cattle breeder, who is a director 


King Tut, star of 
two movies, is 
shown at the en- 
trance of The 
First National 
Bank of Vinita, 
Okla., where his 
owner, Raymond 
Pope, is a direc- 
tor. Behind the 
bull, left to right, 
Herdsman George 
M. Reeves, First 
National presi- 
dent; L. 
Diaz Quijano, 
Guatemala City; 
Joe Wadsworth, 
Victoria, Kans., 
interpreter and 
cattleman; and 


Mr. Pope 


of The First National Bank of Vinita. 
King Tut will also star in a new 
movie, “The Birth of a Giant,” an 
educational film on the history of 
the Brangus breed, developed by Mr. 
Pope by blending the Brahman and 
Angus breeds. This latter movie is 
being made by the Albers Milling 
Company. 

King Tut won the Brangus cham- 
pionship at the Fort Worth Fat 
Stock Shows of 1955 and 1957. 

Mr. Pope has sold sizable herds of 
the Brangus breed to cattlemen in 
Mexico and in South and Central 
America. 


3-D-Day in Dadeville 


— purchase of Alabama Mills in 
Dadeville by Dan River Mills, 
Inc., and an official visit to Dadeville 
by American Legion National Com- 
mander W. C. “Dan” Daniel, an ex- 
ecutive of the company, and Mill 
President W. J. Erwin set off a 3-D- 
Day celebration in Dadeville, Ala. 
Spearheading the celebration was 
Robert H. Wilder, president, Bank of 
Dadeville. 

The program devised by Banker 
Wilder and a committee of Legion- 
naires and businessmen included a 
parade, a barbecue luncheon, and an 
address by Mr. Erwin. 

Charles R. Adair, Jr., a director of 
the bank and member of the loan 
committee, reports that “all of our 
directors and officers were active in 
the D-Day plans and it built incal- 
culable goodwill.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 
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ELECTRIC POWER CONSTRUCTION FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


...serving the 
growth industries 


PUBLIC WORKS 


For copies of the 

Annual Report write 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Shareholder Relations Dept. 

1175 S. 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


MANUFACTURING EXPORT DEFENSE 


Allis-Chalmers Highlights 1956 1955 


Sales and Other Income $551,592,589 | $538,045,485 

All Taxes 33,822,287 34,774,217 

Earnings 20,355,045 24,805,326 

Earnings per Share of Common Stock* : 3.03 

Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock* ; 2.00 

Shares Outstanding 

Preferred stock 186,471 ivisi 
8,141,435 7,888,724 . power Equipment 

Dividends Paid Censtruction Machinery 


Preferred stock 941,278 
‘arm Equipme: 
Common stock 16,044,658 15,526,911 


Share Owners’ Investment in the Business | ‘Buda 
12,289,900 18,647,100 
124,129,723 | 120,455,193 


90k 979 09R 909 12N R72 Boston, Massachusetts 
Total share owners’ investment 296,272,026 292,130,873 


Book Value per Share of Common Stock* 34.88 34.67 Gadedén, Alana 
Working Capital 267,495,462 273,895,488 Harvey, Illinois 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 3.13 to 1 5.49 to 1 
Number of Share Owners 

Preferred stock 2,147 

Common stock 40,222 
Employes 

Number of employes ; 40,182 

Payrolls 194,140,323 176,715,591 


* Adjusted for two-for-one stock split in June, 1956. 


ALLIS CHALMERS 


Ais 
Report 
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And anxious to get settled immediately. 

Well known by financial institutions across the 
country . . . have helped many secure new customers 
and new accounts by installing Christmas Clubs. 


Now more folks do business at these institutions 
as they have discovered other services offered. 


Have a big variety of Christmas Clubs to choose 
from. Particularly recommend 


Rand M¢Nally’s. For their 


unique Clubtroller system 


costs, eliminates need for 


ledger cards or sheets. ce 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY, CHRISTMAS CLUB DIV. 
111 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 11. BOX 7600, CHICAGO 80 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


THIS WiLL SAVE US IT'S WELL PROTECTED 


FROM WEATH 
OAD,AND we'LL BE 
ASSURED OF LOTS OF WATER 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce has 
added the 13th booklet to its series of 
cartoon booklets featuring agricultural 
problems on which the bank stands 
ready to advise with customers. The 
newest booklet is “Water Works Won- 
ders,” an illustration from which ap. 
pears above 


Farmer and His Customer 


a FARMER AND HIS CUSTOMERS. 
By Ladd Haystead. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman. 100 pp. 
$2.75. This book, by a farm oper- 
ator and consultant on agriculture 
for a number of organizations, dis- 
cusses the misunderstandings which 
have arisen between the farmer and 
his urban customers since World 
War II. He seeks to give the reasons 
for these misunderstandings, place 
the blame, predict the outcome and 
suggest how the breach can be filled. 


J. W. Bellamy, Jr., right foreground, 
president, National Bank of Commerce 
of Pine Bluff, Ark., greets students 
from the Philippine Islands, Spain, and 
Iran on their arrival in Pine Bluff to 
study agricultural credit as practiced by 
a commercial bank. At left, foreground, 
is Karl Magesby, technical leader of the 
group, Farmers Home Administration, 
Washington, D. C. The visiting stu- 
dents were in the United States for two 
months under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. Government’s International Co- 
operation Administration 
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Interpreting the theme 

—stability through planned 

ex pansion—our designer 

illustrates the AMF insignia atop 

a solid cube, together with our 
ten-year record of sales and rentals. 
The scale signifies the delicate 

balance management must maintain in 


the essentials of intelligent forward planning. 


Figures in chart are in thousands of dollars. 


AMF Posts Record Growth Year 


Record 95% increase in net income after taxes and preferred dividends 


confirms success of “stability through planned expansion” program. 


Sales & Rentals—$198,058,000 
an increase of $53,057,000 
—37% over 1955 


Net income (after taxes and preferred 
dividends) — $8,621,000 

an increase of $4,213,000 

—95% over 1955 


Today, our income is no longer depend- 
ent upon the profits of any one segment 
of our operations. This is a great advan- 
tage in assuring continuity of earnings 
in this time of rapidly changing markets 
and technological product changes. In 
€ach year the sources of our profit have 
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varied, but the over-all profit has stead- 
ily increased. 


We believe that 1957 will be a good year 
for the Company and we hope to estab- 
lish further new records for sales, ren- 
tals and earnings. We fully expect that 
the next 10 years will witness not only 
growth in our sales and rentals but con- 
tinued improvement in our profit mar- 
gins. No effort will be spared to achieve 
these goals. 


Morehead Patterson 
Chairman of the Board and President 


We will be pleased to send you a copy 
of the Annual Report. 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 

American Machine & Foundry Company 
Executive Offices, AMF Bldg., Rm 638M 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Zone State. 


AMF-—Creators and Producers of | 
Atomic, Electronic and Mechanical 
Equipment for the Consumer, Industry 
and Defense. | 
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SUMMARY OF UNITED STATES BANKS 


Bank Count and Totals—December 31, 1956 
Compiled by Polk’s Bank Directory, Nashville, Tennessee 


State 
or 


Territory Capital 


Deposits Account 


National Banks 
State Banks ana 
Banks (Included in 
State Bank Count) 
Private Banks 


National Bank 
State Banks and 
Trust Co.'s 
Trust Co.’s 
Branches 
Mutual Savings 
Other Banking 
Institutions 
Other Banking 
Institutions 
Branches 


Branches 
Total Banks 
Total Branches 


50 $ 1,725,271,597 $ 151,971,766 $ 

6 166,629,174 9,585,861 
115 $59,311,213 63,597,890 941,806,814 
24 1,060,833,289 94,666,384 1,159,673,866 
139 1,277  20,123,777,633 1,409,931,903  22,194,327,563 
166 1,638,521,273 132,318,753 1,790,439,436 
167 147 4,199,150,740 410,797 307 4,663,681,670 
30 42 750,291,457 82,097,827 840,780,246 
18 49 1,409,782,107 112,929,359 1,541,433,612 
263 3,687,202,861 268,040,601 3,993,793,668 
412 36 2,433,854,597 215,238,279 2,685,354,990 
10 57 449,257,165 41,127,754 500,909,742 
33 72 551,504,828 35,098,869 596,674,103 
538 933 _15,873,276,008 1,212,537,974 17,264,227,788 
$2 348 114 478 196 4,374,636,745 322,732,319 4,747,106,480 
362 § 164 9 667 164 2,723,573,062 245,517,407 2,983,874,511 
601 1 2,083,404,397 175,866,541 2,269,681,314 
368 93 2,093,886,981 182,253,106 2,301,034,147 
180 121 2,794,660,255 186,763,368 3,006,436,748 
25 60 Oss 90 99 919,166,314 102,711,575 1,034,227 ,285 
48 101 150 8 158 198 2,691,826,889 224,671,703 2,944,343,366 
148 250 202 189 363 352 9,869,588,219 1,041,625,525 _11,077,997,788 
153 331 263 407 416 7,903,011,014 563,685,022 8,575,506,594 
6 504 1 685 6 3,873,625,062 315,922,402 4,252,642,591 
10 169 89 196 99 1,042,792,527 85,381,178 1,134,332,135 
335 612 5,588,654,184 443,150,871 6,105,145,725 
74 114 729,018,559 42,497,257 779,302,785 
297 422 1,501,703,741 133,190,219 1,646,820,906 

6 31 306,252,572 19,917,837 

New Hampshire 59 109 2 790,766,697 94,549,054 
New Jersey......... 170 168 125 295 317 7,197,416,560 556,885,142 7,834,860,688 
New Mexico 26 17 26 32 31 574,151,932 36,207,220 613,199,566 
New York 288 327 321 617 1,239 57,888,962,499 5,482,204,099 64,963,094,610 
North Carolina 47 65 167 214 338 2,509,692,829 221,324,214 2,786,113,485 
115 154 28 649,268,069 56,962,107 711,495,815 
201 391 622 445 10,462,347,640 793,349,925  11,410,135,796 
188 388 2,309,447,302 209,513,746 2,539,459,603 
136 40 34 151 1,836,036,704 153,408,693 2,021,563,463 
316 282 254 796 572 14,556,922,361 1,601,928,039  16,344,225,521 
9 8 58 8 73 248,900,639 53,175,307 322,112,764 
37 13 47 8 18 84 1,218,889 ,678 111,722,963 1,353,739,068 
South Carolina 72 121 + 22 148 94 863,268,605 73,898,948 945,539,958 
South Dakota 22 137 30 52 587,823,833 49,540,781 643 484,669 
81 221 66 298 147 2,727,655,812 221,227,249 2,991,787,592 
486 954 10,375,102,449 902,743,216  11,453,222,701 

32 40 19 47 51 843,371,508 59,834,431 

6 34 20 67 26 446,149,451 45,148,268 
83 180 98 312 181 2,790,469,558 228,290,102 3,051,318,956 
96 234 2,765,002,449 215,996,516 3,024,407,845 
183 1,149,155,208 122,635,926 1, 284,283,334 
355 150 3,893,527,096 333 581,991 4,252,937,344 
52 342,469,250 27,802,050 373,870,254 


~ 


Facilities 


oa 
bo) bo 


mel On 


429 
44 278 49 
66 139 55 


U. S. Dependencies.......... 
American Samoa 1 1,856,667 183,402 2,061,090 
Canal Zone 
Island of Guam 2 
Virgin Islands 1 1 2 1 1 3 2 17,071,273 990,810 18,573,377 
4,660 3,675 9,430 4,185 528 90 55 34 191 14,235 7,894 $230,470,190,992 $ 19,978,931,056 $254,685,316,214 


COMPARATIVE TOTALS FROM PREVIOUS EDITIONS 
“December 4,697 3,821 9,477 3,946 527 91 55 31 181 14,320 7,258 $223,503,304,273 $ 18,768,377,526 $245,851,350,014 
December 31, 1954 4,787 2,982 9,493 3,092 527 92 51 24 157 14,423 6,598 $213,852,409,964 $ 17,849,835,158 $235,110,367,913 
*December 31, 1950 4,962 2,189 9,576 2,811 529 116 45 20 14,699 5,020 _$177,971,830,002 $ 14,746,163,406 $194,331,365,422 
“December 31, 1945 5,024 1,669 9,492 2,254 542 135 93 14 14,744 3,937 _. $167,324,220,000 10,913,339,000 $179,118,471,000 
“December 31, 1940 3,132 1,557 9,734 2089 551 171 83 19 15,120 3,665 76,872.549,364 $ 8,397,028.788 $ 85,895,569,397 


THO rt 


The 12 Federal Reserve Banks operating 24 Branches, the 12 Federal Intermediate {Iowa Branches are called Offices and are premitted by State Bank and Trust Companies 


2 nk: t- only. 


janks. 
are not included in the Deposits, Capital Accounts and Total Assets figures. to Carolina bank count of State Banks and Trust Companies includes 7 Depository 


inks. 
tlilinois count of Other Banking Institutions includes two trust companies organized under = gWisconsin Branches of State Banks and Trust Companies are called Stations, 
“‘An Act in relation to corporations or pecuniary profit.” *Comparative figures from previous editions (December 1950, 1945 and 1940) do not in- 
clude Puerto Rico and U.S. Dependencies. 
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Through The Slough. This 75-ton gasoline “splitter” was made by U. S. Steel’s 
Consolidated Western Steel Division in San Francisco. It was so huge that it had to be 
shipped on a sea-going barge through an old slough (tidal creek) that hadn’t been used for 
50 years and was specially dredged out for the journey. 


2 12-Ton Stainless Steel Propeller 


A typical Great Lakes ore boat will 
develop about 4,000 horsepower. But 
newer models turn out 7,000 hp., and 
need stronger propellers to harness 
this extra energy. These blades were 
made from Stainless Steel: it casts 
easily, resists fatigue, and is easy to 
weld. 


The Mysterious Bends. This “sucker rod” was 
pulled from an oil well in which the casing had 
collapsed. This 14-foot sucker rod had been 
twisted into an 18-inch pretzel, yet it didn’t break 
or even crack! The rod was made by the Oil Well 
Supply Division of U. S. Steel. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING. . NATIONAL TUBE. . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Powers of Financial Institutions 


Wr this issue, JOHN RENE 
VINCENS closes his 10 years as 
the author of “Bank Law News” 
and its predecessor, “The Legal 
Page.” A member of the New 
York and Massachusetts bars, he 
has been a member of the legal 
staff of the American Bankers 
Association and assistant secre- 
tary of its Committee on State 
Legislation, and also has served 
as chairman of the American Bar 
Association’s Committee on Cur- 
rent Banking Law. He has left 
the A.B.A. to become associated 
with the office of General Counsel 
to the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 


POWERS OF FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

Federal credit unions can't sell checks; 
Michigan S & Ls can't receive school 
district funds; Montana banks can't sell 
money orders through agents. 

wo court decisions and an opin- 

ion of a state attorney general 
in recent months touch interestingly 
upon the powers of credit unions, 
savings and loan associations, and 
banks. 

In the District of Columbia, the 
U. S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict, on an appeal from the Federal 
District Court in which the Credit 
Union National Association had 
filed a brief as amicus curiae, has 
held that Federal credit unions are 
not authorized by the laws which 
created them to cash checks for a 
fee, and that action by the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions to revoke 
their charters for failure to desist 
from the practice “is reasonable and 
should not be disturbed,” even 
though the Federal courts do have 
power to give injunctive relief to a 
Federal credit union aggrieved by 


an action of the Bureau. State De- 
partment Federal Credit Union v. 
Folsom, 238 F.2d 258. 

In Michigan, the state supreme 
court has held that school districts 
in that state may not invest their 
debt retirement funds in state or 
Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. A provision of the Michigan 
constitution prohibits the state from 
subscribing to or being interested 
in the stock of any company, asso- 
ciation or corporation. At the same 
time a. Michigan statute authorizes 
the investment of school district 
funds in building and loan or sav- 
ings and loan associations. The state 
savings and loan league and several 
savings and loan associations, to- 
gether with the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League as amicus 
curiae, sought a declaratory judg- 
ment on the validity of the statute. 
The supreme court ruled, first, that 
investors in savings and loan asso- 
ciations are not depositors in banks, 
but subscribers to or purchasers of 
stock in corporations. Then it 
pointed out that state governmental 
agencies or subdivisions cannot do 
what the state itself cannot do, 
namely, invest in corporate stock. 
Finally, it held that an act of the 
legislature undertaking to grant au- 
thority for such investments was 
clearly invalid in the face of the 
constitutional prohibition. Michigan 
S. & L. League v. Municipal Finance 
Com’n., 79 N.W.2d 590. 

In Montana, the state attorney 
general has held that banks may not 
sell “Personal Money Orders” 
through business firms in outlying 
areas without violating the state 
prohibition against branch banking. 
The money orders in question would 
be issued by banks and sold to indi- 
vidual purchasers by the business 


firms who then would remit the 
amount of the orders to the bank. 
In any such operation, the attorney 
general ruled, “the bank must be, 
and in fact is, represented at the 
point of issuance of the order, by an 
agent, who is, to the extent of the 
powers delegated to him, exercising 
some functions of banking, and who 
ostensibly personifies the bank at 
such point... .”” Since Montana law 
permits a bank to do business only 
on its own premises, the acts of an 
agent could not be carried on outside 
of a bank without violating the law, 
the attorney general ruled. Op. A. 
G. Montana, Vol. 26, No. 106, 1.5.’57, 


BRIEF NOTES OF OTHER CASES 


Debentures. A bank’s unsecured 
debentures may be considered as 
time certificates of deposit or prom- 
issory notes, in the sense that they 
constitute promises to pay. In re 
Miller’s Estate (Sup. Ct., Iowa) 79 
N.W.2d 315. 

Gift of account. Where decedent 
made an assignment of his account 
in a savings and loan association by 
entry in his passbook, and put the 
passbook, together with a letter ex- 
plaining the assignment, in a sealed 
and stamped envelope properly ad- 
dressed to assignee, and then put 
the envelope in a rural mail box and 
permitted it to be taken from the 
box by a rural mail carrier, and 
made no effort to recover it, and it 
was delivered, there was a valid de- 
livery and gift of his account, not- 
withstanding the fact that deceased 
committed suicide shortly after the 
letter was picked up and before it 
was delivered. Ray v. Leader Fed. 
S. & L. Ass’n. (Ct. App., Tenn.) 292 
S.W.2d 458. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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@ State taxation once was.easy. The property tax, a 
franchise tax, and a few license taxes made up the 
picture. But now alll this is changed. 


New and drastic forms of taxation have been 
created, rates have sky-rocketed, more and still more 
tax money is demanded. Today, as never before, cor- 
rect, continuing tax information is vital to effective, 
economical business management. And not just at 
return time, but all through the year. Tax control 
must be carefully planned, plans constantly revised 
to match the swift pace of present-day tax changes. 


For these basic reasons Tax Men everywhere wel- 
come the special assistance of CCH’s State Tax Reports. 


Forty-eight states and the District of Columbia are 
each individually covered by CCH’s State Tax Reports, 
each state the subject of its own reporting unit. Swift, 
accurate, convenient, the informative regular issues 
of each unit keep your tax facts and information 
constantly up-to-the-minute. Coverage includes new 
laws, amendments, regulations, rulings, court and 
administrative decisions, return and report forms—in 
short, everything important or helpful in the sound 
and effective handling of corporate or individual state 
taxes and taxation. 


Write for Full Details of Reporting for Your State 
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Money Has Always Been a 
Political Question 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 
return obtainable in Government- 
guaranteed or -insured mortgages. 
Consumer and mortgage credit are 
not materially affected by credit- 
restrictive policies of the Federal 
Reserve. Nor does the latter control 
the lending and investing of life 
insurance companies, whose rapidly 
expanding assets exceeded $95-bil- 
lion in 1956. Insurance companies 
are not only in a position to counter- 
act Federal Reserve policies but 
through private placements, term 
loans, and other arrangements com- 
pete with the commercial banks. 

Between the end of 1939 and 
December 1956, consumer credit of 
all types outstanding grew from 
$7.2-billion to $41.8-billion. Such 
credit extended by commercial 
banks alone grew during the same 
period from $1.7-billion to $11.6- 
billion, on both dates constituting 
the largest single component of the 
national total. 

Nonetheless, the magnitude of con- 
sumer credit extended by other lend- 
ers has become important, particu- 
larly in the general absence of credit 
controls. About $9-billion of credit 
extended by sales finance companies 
on automobiles and other merchan- 
dise is outstanding today. In 1939 
the corresponding figure was only 
$1.2-billion. Credit extended by con- 
sumer finance companies and mis- 
cellaneous financial institutions has 
grown since 1939 from $657,000,000 
to more than $4-billion. Department- 
store and mail-order-company credit 
outstanding has likewise mounted 
from $590,000,000 in 1939 to $4-bil- 
lion now. 

Credit unions had only $132,000,- 
000 of instalment loans outstanding 
in 1939. Since then their growth 
has been spectacular. The more 
than 16,000 such unions today have 
outstanding over $2-billion in in- 
stalment loans. Competing with 
small-loan companies and other 
lenders, the credit unions come 
under either state supervision or 
that of the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, but not directly under that 
of any Federal banking agency. 

Service credit extended to con- 
sumers by public utilities, doctors, 
dentists, and the like has shown a 
fourfold increase from $518,000,- 
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000 in 1939 to $2.2-billion in 1956. 
Furniture-store credit has more 
than doubled to the present total 
of $1.4-billion. Credit extended by 
household-appliance, automobile and 
other dealers has also grown. 

Consumer credit control was be- 
gun during the war in 1941 and the 
next year was extended to non- 
instalment credit. These controls 
ended in 1947, but were reintro- 
duced the following year, suspended 
in 1949, revived in 1950 due to the 
Korean war, and dropped in 1952. 
Today there is no direct control 
over consumer credit as such. 


Pension Funds 


During the past decade, private 
pension funds have undergone un- 
precedented growth in number and 
resources. According to the SEC, at 
the beginning of 1956 they held 
$15.9-billion of assets, including 
$2.5-billion in Government bonds 
and lesser sums in cash, bank de- 
posits, mortgages, and other hold- 
ings. Their common stock holdings 
totaled about $3-billion. 

Various questions have been 


raised as to the ultimate conge. 
quences for the American economy 
and society of the continuing rapid 
growth of pension funds, among 
these questions being the effects of 
the funds on the future supply of 
capital. 

Statistics show the rapid growth, 
In 1930 there were only 720 retire. 
ment plans covering some 2,400,000 
persons. In 1940 there were 1,965 
plans embracing 3,700,000 em- 
ployees; 5 years later 5,600,000 per. 
sons participated in 7,425 plans. To- 
day more than 20,000 plans include 
12,500,000 participants. 


The National Planning Associa- 
tion assigns a much greater magni- 
tude to these funds than does the 
SEC, putting their assets at $24- 
billion and their present rate of 
growth at $2.5-billion to $3-billion a 
year. “The investment of these funds 
has become an important influence 
in the securities markets of the 
United States,” the Association ob- 
serves. The bulk of annual contri- 
butions for industrial pensions repre- 
sents net additions to the supply of 
individual money savings seeking 
profitable investment outlets. Funds 
of the anticipated magnitudes in 
coming years may generate major 
economic problems related to invest- 
ment and spending. 


Treasury Will Make a Fast Buck 


RITAIN, which has come to look 

to Washington for significant 
and regular contributions to its sup- 
ply of dollars, has now made avail- 
able, to Uncle Sam’s Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing, machines that 
will print banknotes two and a half 
times faster than heretofore. 

The Treasury this year signed 
with R. Hoe and Co., Inc., for eight 
new high-speed rotary intaglio print- 
ing presses being custom built in 
England by Thomas DeLaRue & Co., 
Ltd. That company claims to supply 
governments about the world with 
more intaglio-printed currency than 
any other private firm. The Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing, on the 
other hand, prints more banknotes 
than anyone else, inflation or no in- 
flation, it is said. 

According to the Hoe Company, 
the new machines, using dry-print- 
ing instead of the present wet-proc- 
ess and handling sheets of 32 notes 


instead of 18, constitute “a revolu- 
tionary development which world 
banking circles have awaited eagerly 
for two years. It’s the first time 
that currency meeting the high 
printing standards of the dollar bill 
can be produced by the dry-intaglio 
process.” In the wet-process the 
paper tends to stretch, causing re- 
jection of some notes as below stand- 
ard. Dry printing is more precise. 

The eight new machines cost $1,- 
583,528 well printed dollars. 

The contract for the machines fol- 
lowed more than two years’ experi- 
ence at the Bureau with an experi- 
mental model. A German-built 
sample press also has been tried out 
experimentally and is being bought 
separately for further research. 

Although the Bureau invited bids 
from six domestic and two foreign 
manufacturers, the only bid came 
from the Hoe Company. 

H. B. 
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BANKING NEWS 


46 Subjects Covered in PR Council’s Speech Material 
for Bank Use; Also Has Available 14 Concise Studies 


4.B.A. Country Bank 
Operations Commission 
Cooperates in State Studies 


Savings Deposits Costs and 
Earnings Analyzed to Set Rate 

The Country Bank Operations 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association is cooperating with 
the New York State Bankers Associ- 
ation in an analysis of the costs and 
earnings of the savings departments 
of the state’s smaller commercial 
banks to determine what rate of 
interest they can profitably pay on 
their thrift deposits. 

In 1951 the Commission made a 
similar nationwide analysis for 
banks with resources under $7,- 
500,000, and subsequently, in co- 
operation with the Missouri Bankers 
Association, made an analysis of the 
savings departments of the smaller 
Missouri commercial banks. 

In addition to the analysis now 
being made in New York State, the 
Commission is also cooperating with 
the Virginia Bankers Association in 
a similar project. As soon as time 
permits, it will assist the Kansas 
Bankers Association in this type of 
study. At least three other states 


The American Bankers Associa- 
tion has long provided a program of 
speech and information material for 
banker use in staff and public educa- 
tion, and now this program has been 
expanded to include 11 new subjects 
and slides for illustrating two of 
the speeches, according to Harold J. 
Marshall, chairman of the Public 
Relations Council, who is also presi- 
dent of the National Bank of West- 
chester, White Plains, N. Y. 

The Council is constantly revising 
and keeping up-to-date its speech 
material, which now covers 46 sub- 
jects, such as: history and back- 
ground of the American system of 
financial institutions and money; 
bank credit; inflation; family finan- 
cial programs including wills and in- 
vestments; careers in banking; and 
the use of bank services in such 
occupations as agriculture. The ma- 
terial is not intended to be used 
verbatim by banker speakers, but, 
instead, represents a factual pattern 
or reference guide which can be 


have indicated an interest in initiat- 
ing programs of this kind. 


adapted for local use before both 
adult and school groups. 

“Aside from their individual value 
as background information on a 
great variety of banking subjects,” 
Mr. Marshall points out, “these 
speeches represent a vast store 
of essential banking data for bank- 
ers and their audiences; and, be- 
sides being useful for talks before 
nonbanker groups, the speech mate- 
rial has been found valuable in con- 
ducting forums, in staff orientation 
and training courses in banks, in the 
preparation of written material, and 
for use in conjunction with banker 
schools.” 


Public Relations Studies 


In addition to the speech material, 
Mr. Marshall calls attention to the 
fact that the A.B.A. Public Relations 
Council also has available 14 man- 
uals for bank use which provide con- 
cise studies on different facets of 
bank public relations. These manuals 
can lead to improved public under- 
standing of banking and, in turn, 
more widespread use of banking 
services. 


The audience at the first session of the A.B.A.’s Annual Savings and Mortgage Conference in New York City last month 
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Two Bills to Regulate Bank Holding Companies Are 
Introduced in N.Y. State Legislature by Senate Groups 


Two bills introduced in both 
houses of the New York State Legis- 
lature on March 5 provide for the 
regulation by the State Banking 
Board of bank holding companies in- 
volving more than one banking dis- 
trict. A temporary law enacted by 
the Legislature in January stays the 
formation of holding companies until 
May 1. Governor Harriman has re- 
quested that the stay be extended 
for a year to permit more study of 
holding company legislation and the 
Republicans have agreed. 

One of the proposed bills was 
drafted by the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee to Revise the Banking Laws, 
headed by Senator George Pierce; 
the other represents recommenda- 
tions of a citizens advisory council. 


Bank District Realignment 


The council bill calls for the re- 
alignment of the banking districts in 
the Metropolitan New York area so 
that the first district would consist 
of the five counties of New York 
City, and Westchester, Rockland, 
Nassau, and Suffolk counties. The 
council bill defines a bank holding 
company as any company that di- 
rectly or indirectly owns or controls 
25% or more of the voting power, 
or acquires substantially all of the 
assets of each of two or more bank- 
ing institutions situated in different 
banking districts. This means, of 
course, that a holding company con- 
trolling banks in a single district 
would not be regulated. 

Under the committee bill, a bank 
holding company is defined as one 
that directly or indirectly owns or 
controls 50% of the voting stock of 
any banking institution or 25% or 
more of the voting stock of each of 
two or more banks. It makes no 
reference to the banks being in dif- 
ferent districts. 

Certain factors, such as the finan- 
cial history and condition of the 
companies or banks involved, would 
be prerequisite to approval. The 
committee bill would require regis- 
tration with the Banking Department 
of existing bank holding companies 
within 180 days after adoption. 

Both bills provide that Banking 
Board decisions denying a holding 
company application are subject to 
court review. 


Keen interest in these measures 
has been aroused by the efforts of 
the mutual savings banks in New 
York to obtain broader branching 
privileges and by the proposed con- 
solidation of the First National City 
Bank of New York and the County 
Trust Company of White Plains 
through the formation of a holding 
company. 

Senator Pierce’s committee prompt- 
ly scheduled public hearings on these 
two bills and also on bills relating to 
the establishment of new savings 
bank branches. 


Association Takes in 17 
New Members in 13 States 


Seventeen banks and branches in 
13 states joined the American Bank- 
ers Association during February, 
according to the monthly report of 
Frank W. Thomas, chairman of the 
Association’s Organization Commit- 
tee. Mr. Thomas is president of the 
Washington (Ga.) Loan & Banking 
Company. The new A.B.A. members 
are: 

CALIFORNIA: Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank of Riverside, 
Barstow Branch. 

CONNECTICUT: Connecticut Bank & 
Trust Company, Bloomfield Office*. 

FLORIDA: Dade National Bank of 
Miami*, and Florida National Bank 
at Brent, Pensacola*. 

GEORGIA: Bank of Warner Robins*. 

INDIANA: First Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Western Avenue Branch, South 
Bend. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Commerce Bank 
& Trust Company, Worcester. 

MICHIGAN: Central Bank, State 
Street Office, Grand Rapids*. 

OuIO: Farmers Savings Bank of 
Stony Ridge, Great Eastern Office, 
Toledo*. 

PENNSYLVANIA: Philadelphia Sav- 
ing Fund Society, Jenkintown Office*. 

SouTH CAROLINA: Farmers and 
Merchants Bank, Holly Hill, and 
First National Bank of Myrtle Beach, 
Broadway Branch. 

TENNESSEE: Farmers Bank, Trim- 
ble, and Bank of Yorkville. 

Texas: Chireno State Bank, Chir- 
eno, and First State Bank, Waskom. 

VIRGINIA: National Bank of Suf- 
folk, West End Branch*. 


*Recently organized. 


* 


John J. 
Macklin 


* 


John J. Macklin Named 
Assistant Secretary, NYSBA 


John J. Macklin, editor of The 
New York State Banker and director 
ot the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation’s news bureau, has been 
named assistant secretary of the as- 
sociation. He will continue to be con- 
cerned with public information and 
educational activities. 

The NYSBA conducts special edu- 
cational activities with Columbia, 
Cornell, Syracuse, and New York 
universities. It sponsors clinics, 
workshops, conferences, and semi- 
nars and provides industrywide re- 
search and public relations. The 
association also operates statewide 
retirement, life insurance, and dis- 
ability benefit group plans for bank 
officers and employees. 

It is now studying the possibility 
of establishing a Group Creditor Life 
Insurance Plan under which partici- 
pating banks would be provided life 
insurance coverage on outstanding 
instalment loans of their borrowers. 


G.S.B. Enrolment of 1,083 
Is Again at Capacity Size 


Admission standards have been 
upgraded for The Graduate School of 
Banking, yet the over-all enrolment 
is again at the absolute physical 
capacity of the School, and a back- 
log of applications has had to be 
held over for admission with the 
June 1958 group. 

There will doubtless be a few 
changes in the totals between now 
and the opening of the school on 
June 20, but here’s how the figures 
stand at this time: 

Freshmen, 413; juniors, 329; 
seniors, 341; total, 1,083. 

About 44% of the new freshmen 
will be college graduates, as com- 
pared with 37% in the previous five 
years’ classes. 

Certain curriculum changes are 
being instituted at this year’s ses- 
sion. They’re explained in a sepa- 
rate article on page 122 of this issue. 
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Savings 


S&M Statistics Book Issued 


THE “Savings and Mortgage Sta- 
tistics’ study prepared annually by 
the A.B.A.’s Savings and Mortgage 
Division was distributed to delegates 
attending the Association’s Savings 
and Mortgage Conference in New 
York last month. Statistics given in 
the book are for the period 1900 
through 1956 and cover commercial 
and savings banks, Postal Savings 
System, savings and loan associa- 
tions, U. S. Savings Bonds, and life 
insurance policy reserves. 

The “Trend of Individual Savings 
Since 1910” chart on this page is 
from the statistics study. 


Postal Savings End Urged 


CHANCES look good for action by 
Congress to liquidate the Postal Sav- 
ings System. When Postal Savings 
was instituted in 1910 large num- 
bers of immigrants were entering 
the country who didn’t know too 
much about private banking but were 
willing to entrust their savings to 
a Government agency. 

Meantime, conditions have 
changed. There are fewer immi- 
grants, thrift deposits are insured by 
the Government, and the volume of 
time deposits entrusted to the Postal 
Savings System has dwindled. 

Among the witnesses appearing 
before the House Committee on Post 


TREND OF INDIVIDUAL SAVINGS SINCE 1910 


* 


The “Savings and 
Mortgage Statis- 
tics” booklet of 
the A.B.A.’s Sav- 
ings and Mort- 
gage Division 
gives a variety of 
statistical mate- 
rial on the vol- 
ume of savings 
and mortgages in 
relation to the 
various types of 
thrift institutions, 
including data on 
FHA and VA 
guaranteed loans 


bob 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
OUTSTANDING 


Source: A.B.A, Savings and Mortgage Division,compiled from data from various agencies 


Office and Civil Service to advocate 
the termination of the System were 
Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield and the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

In its statement to the committee 
on H. R. 4586, the Chamber pointed 
to the fact that ample facilities are 


This new animated lobby display at the Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, was 

enjoyed by customers and their youngsters. The colorful, towering 3-foot dancing 

rooster and hens, and papier-maché egg (a real bank with a slot for coins) were 
used to promote thrift 
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available to savers, including 20,000 
banking offices, hundreds of mutual 
savings banks, and 6,000 savings and 
loan associations. 

“The Postal Savings System no 
longer meets today’s social condi- 
tions and savings habits,” said Mr. 
Summerfield. “Furthermore, it is de- 
sirable that the Government with- 
draw from competitive private 
business at every possible point.” 

For several years the A.B.A. has 
contended that the Postal Savings 
System was no longer needed and 
that it should be abolished. 


Stork Sells Savings Bonds 


WHENEVER the stork delivers a 
bundle to a hospital in 1957 a Sav- 
ings Bond message will be in his 
beak. 

Four million babies to be born in 
the hospitals of the nation this year 
will be greeted with a letter from 
John R. Buckley, national director 
of the Treasury’s Savings Bonds Di- 
vision, addressed to their parents 
and urging the regular purchase of 
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Savings Bonds to protect the child’s 
future. 

Partners in this inoculation with 
thrift serum are the Treasury, which 
supplies the message, and the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. 


Savings Up in 1956 


PERSONAL savings declined in 
1955 but rebounded sharply in 1956 
to reach a postwar high, reports 
Business Trends, published by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 

“The steady growth in personal 
income after taxes has been one fac- 
tor in the larger volume of personal 


savings,” states Business Trends. 
“More important is the fact that in- 
dividuals have been saving a larger 
share of their growing incomes over 
the past year.” 

Continuing, Business Trends 
states: 

“In sharp contrast to developments 
in 1955, consumers’ spending for 
goods and services in 1956 rose much 
less rapidly than their disposable in- 
come. Consequently, personal sav- 
ing amounted to $21-billion in 1956, 
compared with $16.5-billion in the 
previous year. 

“As a share of disposable income, 
personal saving in 1956 exceeded 
that of most postwar years and was 
only moderately lower than the 
rather high savings rate achieved 
from 1951 to 1953. In the fourth 
quarter of 1956, personal saving 
amounted to 7.6% of disposable in- 
come, in contrast to the most re- 


cent low point of 5.3% which was 
reached in the first quarter of 1955,” 


Large Slice of Income Saved 


THE American people enjoyed an 
increase in aggregate personal in- 
come of $19-billion in 1956 over the 
year 1955, one of the biggest year- 
to-year gains on record, and the way 
it was used introduces an encourag- 
ing note of prudence and restraint in 
our inflation-charged economic at- 
mosphere, according to Money- 
Matters, published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. 

The significant thing that stands 
out from the figures, says Money- 
Matters, is that the people last year 
saved a comparatively high propor- 
tion of this $19-billion income rise, 
over a fifth according to Government 
data, even though they spent more 
and paid more taxes than before. 


Housing and Mortgages 


Multer's Loan Proposals 


TWO unusual proposals concern- 
ing veterans’ loans were made by 
Representative Abraham J. Multer 
(D., N. Y.) in an address before the 
Mortgage and Finance Conference of 
Group V Savings Banks Association 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

(1) He proposed that interest re- 
ceived from loans to veterans be tax 
exempt. His bill, H. R. 804, so author- 
izes, providing the interest rate on 
those loans do not exceed 314%. 

(2) He proposes that the Govern- 
ment make direct mortgage loans 
for veterans’ housing. His bill, H. R. 
3074, would so authorize. 

The Congressman believes that 
both of his proposals would ease the 
tight money situation. He suggests 
that the money for direct loans for 
veterans’ housing be taken from in- 
surance funds under Government 
jurisdiction; namely, the National 
Service Life Insurance Fund and the 
U. S. Government Life Insurance 
Fund. 


Neighborhood Betterment 


THE inspiring story of how a 
pioneer citizen group in Chicago is 
renewing its neighborhood through 
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organized action is told in a new 
report from the American Council 
To Improve Our Neighborhoods.* 
Titled Organization of Block 
Groups for Neighborhood Improve- 
ment: The Hyde Park-Kenwood 
Community Conference (R-14), this 
booklet is one of three new reports 
from ACTION recently released by 
the national citizen organization for 
*The catalog and reports are available 


from ACTION, Box 462, Radio City Station, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Speakers at the Mortgage and Finance 
Conference of the Group V_ Savings 
Bank Association in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Left to right, Charles E. Sigety, Deputy 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D. C.; Jo- 
seph H. Kaiser, president, Williamsburg 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, panel moder- 
ator; and Representative Abraham J. 
Multer (D., N. Y.) 


slum prevention and neighborhood 
rehabilitation. 

It tells how to develop grass roots 
participation for neighborhood im- 
provement through block groups, 
key to the conference’s success. It 
also details the ways problems of 
human relations and area improve- 
ment have been handled. 

The two other new reports cover 
aspects of the housing code, a basic 
municipal tool for urban renewal. 
Municipal Housing Codes in the 
Courts (R-11) is a comprehensive 
compilation of court actions on cases 
rising from the enforcement of hous- 
ing codes, and is of particular signifi- 
cance to lawyers, code-drafting com- 
mittees of citizen groups, and munic- 
ipal officials. 

Housing Code Provisions: A Ref- 
erence Guide for Citizen Organiza- 
tions (R-15) provides a yardstick 
for a community to determine its 
own minimum housing standards. 
Based on a survey of over 50 ordi- 
nances now in operation, it gives a 
detailed guide to the kinds of pro- 
visions they generally include. 


Homes to Outlive Mortgages 


A NEW free booklet, How to Build 
Homes That Will Outlive the Mort- 
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FHA Insurance Losses 


THE December 31, 1956 statement 
of condition issued by the Federal 
Housing Administration reveals that 
in its 22144 years of self-sustained 
operation, losses to FHA insurance 


Insurance 
Written 


$9,763,618,704 
$28,431,500,258 
$5,088,070,633 
$5,316,041 
$43,288,505,636 


Property Improvement 
Loans, Section 2 


Home Mortgages 
Project Mortgages 
Manufactured Housing... 


funds have totaled $130,800,000, or 
0.30% of the more than $43-billion 
of insurance written. 
A breakdown of the FHA figures 
by type of project: : 
% of 
Losses to 


Insurance 
Written 


0.96 
0.05 
0.41 
14.83 
0.30 


Losses 
to Funds 


Insurance 
Outstanding 


$1,081,466,104 $94,178,180" 
$15,494,272,145 $15,098,630 
$3,937,808,444 $20,696,356 

$788,373 
$20,513,546,693 $130,761,539 


1Includes $778,860,621 insurance written and $14,708,557 losses relating to insurance opera- 
tions prior to June 3, 1939, amendment which authorized FHA to collect an insurance 


charge. 


gage, has been issued by the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers Institute. It 
shows where and how to use pres- 
sure-treated lumber to protect the 
huge future investments of builders, 
dealers, mortgage lenders, loan- 
insuring agencies, and owners of new 
homes. 

This 24-page brochure shows cost- 
ly decay and termite damage in 
dwellings built with untreated lum- 
ber, and long, maintenance-free serv- 
ice records of old buildings in the 
same areas, where pressure-treated 
lumber was used. 

Copies of the new booklet will be 


sent on request, without charge, by 
the American Wood Preservers In- 
stitute, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


Modernization Loan Boom 


MORE than $21-billion will be 
spent in 1957 for modernizing and 
enlarging 2,000,000 of the nation’s 
older houses, according to housing 
experts attending the Home Improve- 
ment National Congress in Tucson, 
Ariz., conducted under the auspices 
of the Operation Home Improve- 
ment. OHI is an industrywide agency 


Thirty large outdoor advertising posters in the American Legion’s “Back to 
God” promotion on display throughout Kings and Queens counties, New 
York, are sponsored by the Legion’s Mutual Savings Banks Post No. 1820 
and Savings Bankers of Queens Post No. 1821. Left to right in this picture, 
Salvatore Biamonte, Dime Savings Bank of Williamsburgh; Herbert Glock, 
Williamsburgh Savings Bank; Charles Landers, East Brooklyn Savings Bank; 
Alex Goldfield, East New York Savings Bank; John L. Burke, manager, 
General Outdoor Advertising Company; Allan McLaughlin, East New York 
Savings Bank; Paul McCumsey, Roosevelt Savings Bank, post commander 
and co-chairman, “Back to Ged’? movement, Post No. 1820; Prosper Clust, 
past commander and co-chairman, “Back to God” movement, Post No. 
1820; and John Darch, commander, Post No. 1820 
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organized American 
homes. 

A $3-billion gain was registered 
last year in the home improvement 
field after two years of no expan- 
sion. John M. Lange, editor of Prac- 
tical Builder, who mentioned the $21- 
billion figure, is sure that home im- 
provement will expand even more in 
1957. 

Donald E. Albright, vice-president 
of the Security-First National Bank 
in Los Angeles, reported that “the 
trend in home improvement points 
upward.” He predicted that instal- 
ment buying of building supplies will 
boom and the banks will play a 
major role. 

Victor Nyborg, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Better Business 
Bureaus, urged the housing industry 
to police itself rigorously and to 
carry on a continuing campaign to 
educate the public so that unscrupu- 
lous contractors will not succeed in 
cashing in on the market created by 
Operation Home Improvement. 


to improve 


Property Loss Insurance 


TO arouse the public to the fact 
that they may be underinsured for 
property loss resulting from fire, 
windstorm, and explosion, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
on behalf of its member companies, 
has inaugurated a 13-week series of 
radio and TV spot announcements. 
The program began about March 1 
and will cover the entire country. 
The slogan being used throughout 
the campaign is “Remember, if 
you’re not fully insured, it’s not 
enough.” 


Housing Starts 
New Construction 


NEW permanent nonfarm 
dwelling units started in Febru- 
ary totaled 65,000, compared 
with 78,300 in February 1956. 
The 1957 seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of private starts was 
910,000. 

New construction activity de- 
clined seasonally in February, 
but the $2.9-billion of work put 
in place was slightly above the 
1956 February record. 
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Will-Judging Contest 


THE will-judging contest of the 
Security National Savings and Trust 
Company of St. Louis has come to a 
close and the entries are now being 
judged. 

The bank sponsored the contest 
among the senior and junior stu- 
dents of the law schools of St. Louis 
University and Washington Univer- 
sity. Duplicate prizes will go to each 
school, as follows: 

First prize, $75; second prize, $25; 
honorable mention, invitation to at- 
tend the award dinner where the 
prizes will be presented. 

The contest was in charge of 
Richard E. Fister, estate consultant 
of the bank. A panel of judges con- 
sists of two attorneys and the bank’s 
trust officer. The awards dinner is 
scheduled for May 11. 

The problem presented tested the 
ability of the student to draft a com- 
plicated will involving a large estate, 
part of which is trusteed. 


Profit-Sharing Fund 


A RETIREMENT nest egg total- 
ing $4.4-million has been built up by 
the 1,150 employees of the Citizens 
and Southern banks in Georgia and 
South Carolina. This 17-year-old 
profit-sharing plan is separate from 
the bank’s pension fund. It was de- 
signed to give the C&S employees a 


partnership in the bank’s profits over 
and above their salaries. 

Since the fund’s establishment in 
1940, some 2,200 bank employees 
and officers who have retired or left 
bank employment have received 
$1.7-million. Of the $4.4-million still 
in the fund, $1.5-million is held in 
cash, Government or corporate 
bonds; $619,000 in preferred stocks; 
and $2.3-million in common stocks. 

C&S employees with two years or 
more of service are eligible. 


PBA Trust School 


A SPEAKER and two lecturers 
have been announced for the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association’s first 
Trust Training School by William E. 
Abel, chairman of the PBA Trust 
Education Committee and vice-pres- 
ident and trust officer, Barclay-West- 
moreland Trust Co., Greensburg. 
The School will be held at The Penn- 
sylvania State University June 23-29. 

Richard P. Chapman, president of 
the Merchants National Bank of 
Boston, and immediate past presi- 
dent of the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
will speak at the opening banquet 
on Sunday evening, June 23. He’ll 
discuss the advantages of a continu- 
ing career in the trust business. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, retired di- 
rector of the Trust Research Depart- 
ment of The Graduate School of 
Banking, will lecture during the first 
half of an orientation course sched- 


Trust Services 


uled for Monday morning, June 24, 
He’ll speak on the function of a fi- 
duciary, covering duties, responsi- 
bilities, loyalties, and relations with 
beneficiaries. 

Paul C. Wagner, senior vice-presi- 
dent of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Co., will lecture during the second 
half of the orientation course. His 
subjects will be the structure of a 
trust department and relationships 
with other groups. Mr. Wagner was 
chairman of the PBA Trust Division 
in 1952-53. He has been a member 
of the Executve Committee of the 
Trust Division of the A.B.A. 

The PBA Trust Training School 
will be sponsored jointly by the PBA 
Trust Division and The Pennsylvania 
State University through its College 
of Business Administration. 


John H. Evans 


JOHN H. EVANS, chairman of 
the board of the McDowell National 
Bank, Sharon, Pa., died on February 
13 in Florida. 

Mr. Evans had been president of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1942-43 and was a member 
of the Legislative Committee and 
the Committee on Trust Investments 
of the association. He had been ac- 
tive in various committees of the 
Trust Division of the American 
Bankers Association and served a 
term on the Division’s executive 
committee. 


Instalment Credit 


Spending Intentions 


PRELIMINARY findings of the 
12th annual Survey of Consumer 
Finances indicate that consumers, 
with financial positions improved 
during 1956, continue optimistic 
about the future and plan to make 
major expenditures to about the 
same extent as last year. 

The survey was conducted in Jan- 
uary and February 1957 by the 
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Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System in cooperation with 
the Survey Research Center of The 
University of Michigan. 

The survey found most incomes 
had increased, and most consumers 
expected general business conditions 
to be good during the year. Plans of 
consumers to purchase major items 
showed little change from early 
1956. The proportion of spending 
units reporting that they would or 


might buy new or used automobiles 
during the year was unchanged at 
16%, about equally divided between 
new and used cars. Prospective pur- 
chasers of both new and used cars, 
however, reported intentions to 
spend somewhat more on the aver- 
age than a year ago. The proportion 
expressing plans to purchase auto- 
mobiles within three years was 
somewhat larger early in 1957 than 
in other recent years. 
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There was a slight decline from 

jast year in the proportion of con- 
sumers reporting plans to purchase 
new or existing houses during the 
year. 
A somewhat larger proportion 
of spending units than a year ago 
reported intentions to make expen- 
ditures of $50 or more on home im- 
provement and maintenance, and the 
average amount that they planned 
to spend was substantially larger. 
There was little change in plans to 
purchase furniture and household 
appliances. 


Audit and Control 


PAUL D. WILLIAMS, vice-presi- 
dent of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, spoke recently on “Audit- 
ing and Control of the Instalment 
Loan Department” at a Bank Oper- 
ations Clinic of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association. 

The address has been printed in 
a 16-page booklet and copies may be 
obtained from Fidelity’s Correspon- 
dent Banking Department, Broad 
and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia 9, 
Pa. 

Mr. Williams reminds bankers that 
“If we are to maintain sound and 
adequate instalment lending opera- 
tions during this climate of ever- 
changing conditions, we must con- 
stantly review our credit and collec- 
tion procedures. ... As bankers, we 
must employ all means at our dis- 
posal to eliminate or reduce to a 
minimum the opportunities for em- 
bezzlement.” 


Question-Answer Booklet 


HARTFORD (Conn.) National 
Bank and Trust Company has pub- 
lished a helpful booklet entitled 
“You and Your Instalment Credit.” 
The booklet consists of questions 
and answers about instalment financ- 
ing and was compiled by members 
of the Time Payment Loan Depart- 
ment of the bank. Its purpose is to 
assist the bank’s customers in the 
use and protection of instalment 
credit. 


Fedders Has a Plan 


FEDDERS-QUIGAN CORPORA- 
TION, manufacturer of air condi- 
tioners and dehumidifiers, has an- 
nounced a financing program for dis- 
tributors and dealers which is de- 
signed to guarantee no loss to banks 
or financial institutions in connection 
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with inventory financing of its prod- 
uct. 

The “Fedders Finance Plan” will 
be administered by Donald C. Jack- 
son, formerly in the banking and fi- 
nancing business. Mr. Jackson says 
the plan is sufficiently broad in na- 
ture to permit any bank to follow 
its own policies and practices and 
still fit into the framework of the 
plan. Floor plan credit lines estab- 
lished by financial institutions will 
be endorsed 100% by Fedders. 

While providing riskless business 
for the banks, the company says, 
“dealers will benefit saleswise be- 
cause they will be able to carry ade- 
quate inventories and floor displays 
of Fedders air conditioners. 


Arden House Meeting 


THE fifth annual Consumer Credit 
Management Program will be held 
June 9-14 at Arden House on Colum- 
bia University’s Harriman (N. Y.) 
Campus. Fifty-six business execu- 
tives will have an opportunity to 
meet with experts in consumer credit 
management to consider the prob- 
lems and outlook for the consumer 
credit field in 1957-58. 

The program was inaugurated by 
the Graduate School of Business at 
Columbia University in cooperation 
with a group of commercial banks, 
national and New York State busi-: 
ness and finance associations. 

The program will be directed by 
Dr. John M. Chapman of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business and will con- 
sist of 20 sessions devoted to inten- 
sive coverage of areas directly af- 
fecting consumer credit policies, 
problems, and practices from the 
point of view of top management. 
The number of executives who can 
attend is limited to assure maximum 
participation in the discussions. 


Banks Role in 


Instalment Credit 


Commercial banks are playing an 
increasingly important role in in- 
stalment credit, it was stated in the 
Federal Reserve Board staff report, 
“Consumer Instalment Credit,” 
made public on March 20. 

“Commercial banks supply, direct- 
ly and indirectly, more than half the 
total volume of funds that eventu- 
ally are lodged in consumer credit 
contracts,” the study observed. 

While total automobile paper was 
growing from nearly $2.5-billion to 


nearly $13.5-billion from the end of 
1941 to December 31, 1955, the per- 
centage held by commercial banks 
rose from 32% to 39%; automobile 
paper held by sales finance compa- 
nies dropped from 55% to 52%; 
other financial institutions held 5% 
of the auto loans in 1941 and 5% 
in 1955; the proportion held by auto- 
mobile dealers dropped from 8% to 
4%. 

Commercial banks at the end of 
1941 held 16% of other consumer 
instalment paper, but this rose to 
27% at the end of 1955, while the 
total held by all financial institu- 
tions rose from 27% to 47%. 

Total consumer instalment credit 
paper in 1941 amounted to $6.085- 
billion, and rose to $29.020-billion 
at the end of 1955, according to the 
FRB study. Commercial banks in- 
creased their share of this form of 
credit from 28% to 37% between 
1941 and 1955, while consumer fi- 
nance companies held 9% in both 
years, and sales financing compa- 
nies’ volume declined slightly from 
30% to 29%. Total consumer paper 
held by retail outlets declined from 
26% to 16%. Other financial insti- 
tutions increased their share of the 
total from 7% to 9%. 


Study Is Broad 


This staff study is broad in scope 
and is published in four parts. It 
was produced under the auspices of 
the Board, with Ralph A. Young, 
director of the Board’s Division of 
Research and Statistics, having di- 
rect supervision. 

Part I. “Consumer Instalment 
Credit, Growth, and Import.” One 
volume presents an integrated study 
of instalment credit processes and 
issues of regulation, prepared by the 
research staff of the FRS. A second 
volume is composed of six supple- 
mentary reports dealing with spe- 
cialized aspects of instalment credit 
or of its regulation. 

Part II. “Conference on Regula- 
tion.” A set of analytical and dis- 
cussion papers by university schol- 
ars, presented in two volumes and 
prepared under the independent 
auspices of the National Bureau of 
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Economic Research. Dr. Geoffrey H. 
Moore, associate director of research 
of the National Bureau, served as 
chairman and organizer of this con- 
ference. 

Part III. “Views on Regulation.” 
A digest of the opinions and judg- 
ments of the consumer credit in- 
dustry and other interested parties 
on the public policy issues of in- 
stalment credit regulation. Prepara- 
tion of this report was the inde- 
pendent responsibility of George D. 
Bailey, acting as special consultant 
to the Board of Governors. 

Part IV. “Financing New Car Pur- 


chases.” Findings of a national sur- 
vey of new car purchases in 1954 
and 1955, based on lenders’ records 
of financing approximately 5,700 
credit purchases, and also on field 
interviews with about 3,000 credit 
buyers and 1,600 cash buyers. This 
survey was conducted for the Board 
of Governors by National Analysts, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa., under the 
direction of the Board’s research 
staff. 

Part IV will be published at a 
later date. 

This study was initiated as a re- 
sult of a directive from the Presi- 
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dent to the chairman of his Council 
of Economic Advisers. The chairman 
at the time was Arthur F. Burns, 
who was widely understood to be 
apprehensive about the volume of 
automobile credit paper extended. 
As a staff study, the report makes 
no recommendations, but lists the 
pro and con arguments on the reg- 
ulation of instalment credit. 


THE Installment Credit Commit- 
tee of the Alabama Bankers Asso- 
ciation is holding its first annual In- 
stalment Credit Seminar on April 
8 and 9 at the Admiral Semmes. 


American Bankers Association 


May 27-31 
June 10-22 


Sept. 22-25 
Nov. 21-23 


American Institute of Banking, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond, Virginia 
Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
83rd Annual Convention, Atlantic City 
National Agricultural Credit Conference, 

Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


New Jersey Bankers Public Relations 
School, Princeton Inn and Nassau Inn, 
Princeton 

Pennsylvania Bankers Association, Trust 
Conference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Gradu- 
ate Bankers Public Relations Seminar, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

Massachusetts Bankers Association, In- 
stalment Credit Conference, Hotel 
Somerset, Boston 

Massachusetts Bankers Association, 
Bank Management Conference, Ban- 
croft Hall, Worcester 

Maryland Bankers Agricultural Credit 
Conference, Carvel Hall, Annapolis 

Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 

New Jersey Bankers Association, Di- 
rector-Management Conference, Berk- 
eley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park 

New York Savings Banks Association 
Annual Meeting, The Commodore, New 
York City 

Georgia, Cruise to Bermuda, S.S. Queen 
of Bermuda, via New York 

Louisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. 

Connecticut Bankers Short Trust Course, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs 

California Bankers Association Bank 
Management Conference, Statler Hotel, 
Los Angeles 


SEPTEMBER 
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Tennessee, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville 

Pennsylvania, Chalfonte- Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City 

Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 
Pinehurst 

North Dakota, Ray Hotel, Dickinson 

Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City 

Texas, Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick : 

Delaware, DuPont Hotel, Wilmington 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, 
Swampscott 

Kansas, Wichita 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 
Charleston 

California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Illinois, Sheraton - Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Mississippi Bankers Association, Junior 
Banker Study Conference, Mississippi 
Southern College, Hattiesburg 

New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, At- 
lantic City 

Alabama, Battle House and Admiral 
Semmes Hotel, Mobile 

New Mexico, LaFonda Hotel, Santa Fe 

Maryland, Cruise to Nassau and Ha- 
vana, S.S. Queen of Bermuda 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs 

Alaska, Mt. McKinley Park Hotel, Mt. 
McKinley National Park 

Kansas Bankers’ Bank Management 
Clinic, University of Kansas, Lawrence 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 
V 


South Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, 
Rapid City 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 
Minnesota, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul 
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May 16-18 
Apr. 5 May 16-18 
May 19-21 
Apr. 9-10 
May 20-22 
May 20-22 
Apr. 10 
May 20-22 
May 20-22 
Apr. 17 
May 22-25 
Apr. 17-18 
May 28-24 
Apr. 23-25 
Apr. 24 May 24-25 
May 25- 
June 1 
Apr. 24 May 27-29 
June 8- 5 
May 4-10 
June 4- 6 
May 5- 7 
June 7-8 
May 5- 7 
June 7-8 
May 7-8 
June 9-12 
June 11-12 
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5- 7 
9-12 


12-14 
20-21 
10-12 
18-15 
14-15 
18-19 
20-23 
13-14 


Nebraska Bankers Bank Management 
Conference, Crete 

Dist. of Col., The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park 

Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 

*New Hampshire, Wentworth - by - the - 
Sea, Portsmouth 

*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 

Utah, Ben Lomond Hotel, Ogden 

Washington, Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Michigan Bankers School of Banking, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 

New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

se Sheraton - Cadillac Hotel, De- 
roit 

Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 

Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland 

Oregon, Multnomah Hotel, Portland 

Pennsylvania Bankers Trust Training 
School, Penn State University, Uni- 
versity Park 

North Carolina Bankers Association, 
Carolinas Bankers Conference, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Pennsylvania Bankers Summer School, 
Penn State University, University 
Park 

Savings Banks of Maine, Balsams Hotel, 
Dixville Notch, N. H. 

Vermont-New Hampshire School of 
i Amos Tuck School, Hanover, 


Savings Bank of Massachusetts, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 

Savings Banks of New Hampshire, Fall 
— Sunset Hill House, Sugar 

i 

Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New Hampshire (Fall Meeting), Moun- 
tain View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

Iowa, Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des 
Moines 

New York Mutual Savings, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach 


meeting 


6-10 
8-10 
11-12 


15-19 


Other Organizations 


Reserve City Bankers Association, The 
Breakers, Palm Beach, Florida 

NABAC Southern Regional Convention, 
Skirvin Hotel, Okla. City, Okla. 

18th Annual Pacific Northwest Confer- 
ence on Banking, State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash. 

Investment Bankers’ Association of 
America Institute of Investment Bank- 
ing, Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Apr. 


Apr. 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 


NABAC Eastern Regional Convention, 
City Auditorium, Asheville, N. Car. 
Independent Bankers Association, Golden 
Gate Hotel, North Dade, Fla. 

National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Investment Bankers Association of 
America, Spring Meeting, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

NABAC Western Regional Convention, 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

American Safe Deposit Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National Association of Bank Women, 
Midwest and Lake divisions, Muehle- 
bach Hotel, Kansas City 

Bankers Association for Foreign Trade, 
85th Annual Convention, Huntington- 
Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. 

NABAC Northern Regional Convention, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 

School of Banking of the South, Louisi- 
ana State University, Baton Rouge 

Consumer Credit Management Program, 
under auspices of Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, Arden 
House, Harriman 

Ohio School of Banking, Ohio University, 
Athens 

American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 

11th Annual Convention Savings Banks 
Insurance Forum of the State of New 
York, Thousand Islands Club, Thou- 
sand Islands, N. Y. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Courses 1 
and 2, Northwestern University, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Northwestern University, Chicago 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 1, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

NABAC School for bank auditors and 
comptrollers, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisc. 

School of Mortgage Banking: Course 2, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

School of Consumer Banking, University 
of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Pacific Coast Banking School, University 
of Washington, Seattle 

Central States School of Banking, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Robert Morris Associates, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 33rd annual con- 
vention, Atlanta - Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

National Assn. of Bank Women, Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

Consumer Bankers Association, 37th 
Annual Convention, The Claridge, At- 
lantie City 


4- 7 Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 


ica, 44th Annual Convention, The 


Statler-Hilton, Dallas, Texas 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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Savings and Mortgages: 


Problems and Solutions 


A Banker’s Analysis of the Savings and Mortgage Conference 


Mr. SMITH is president and treas- 
urer of the Middletown Savings 
Bank, Middletown, Conn. 


about the savings and mort- 

gage business.” In these 
words Daniel W. Hogan, dr., aptly 
summed up the attitude of the 1,100 
bankers attending the annual Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Conference of 
the American Bankers Association 
at the Roosevelt Hotel in New York 
City on March 11-13. In addition to 
being president of the Association’s 
Savings and Mortgage Division, Mr. 
Hogan is president of the City Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Oklahoma City. 

Variations of this same idea were 
expressed by representatives from 
Congress, the United States Treas- 
ury Department, the state bankers 
associations, mortgage bankers, 
builders, and bankers who appeared 
on the 3-day program of this con- 
ference. 

As bankers gathered in large or 
small groups in the hotel, it was ap- 
parent that this year they really are 
steamed up about many phases of 
these inseparable subjects. 

President Hogan promised in his 
opening address that the program 
would be packed full of challeng- 
ing -ideas, illuminating facts, and 
thought-provoking information—and 
it was. 

In commenting on the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board in rais- 
ing to 3% the interest that commer- 
cial banks are permitted to pay on 
time deposits, Dal Hogan produced 
the quip of the conference: “Some 
bankers hit the ceiling.” His re- 
marks on the GI rate were equally 
succinct. “The simple fact is that 
banks and other lending institutions 
have no trouble at all in finding 
better buys than mortgage loans at 


444%.” 
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‘ B ANKERS are all steamed up 


HOWARD B. SMITH 


WERIMAN & LESTER 


President Hogan speaks at the opening session of the Savings and Mortgage con- 

ference, Seated at left, Mr. Livesey and, at right, J. R. Dunkerley, A.B.A. senior 

deputy manager in charge of the Savings and Mortgage Division. Mr. Dunkerley 
presided at the first session 


Automation 


In discussing ‘Profitable Automa- 
tion for Small as Well as Large 
Banks,” Everett J. Livesey, vice- 
president and secretary of the Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, who en- 
joys the unique distinction of having 
addressed four out of the past five 
Savings and Mortgage conferences 
in New York, carried out President 
Hogan’s promise that speakers 
would furnish “ideas, facts, and in- 
formation.” He is chairman of the 
A.B.A. Committee on Savings Man- 
agement and Operations. 

One of the aspects of automation 
which continues to concern his com- 
mittee is the general apathy among 
smaller banks. “A typical attitude 
seems to go something like this,” 
he said. “ “There are enough prob- 
lems to worry about, without both- 
ering our heads about electronics. 
That’s for the big boys.’ It seems 
to me that such a point of view may 
put these men—and what is worse, 


their banks—in an impossible com- 
petitive position not long from now.” 

Mr. Livesey, after discussing the 
electronic equipment now available, 
turned to the question of costs. 

“T can state categorically that be- 
cause of costs,’ he said, “I can see 
no immediate solution for the $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 bank. 

“The median-sized mutual savings 
bank in the United States has about 
$18,000,000 on deposit, 10,000 to 
15,000 accounts, and about 1,500 
mortgages. At the present state of 
developments, I can see no way un- 
der which five or six banks of this 
size could economically embark on 
an electronic data processing pro- 
gram on a group basis. Using Tele- 
register’s suggested costs for an es- 
timate, the minimum expense for 
machinery alone for each of the 
five banks, assuming that they were 
of equal size, would be about $2,200 
a month, or over $26,000 a year. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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You're on the right track 


when you display 
the emblem of 


Christmas Club 
A Corporation 


Nearly one-half (46.6%) of all Christmas Club members are in 
the 25-44 age bracket—far in excess of the population ratio 
(28.5%) of this group. 


These young Americans have growing families that require 
all your services. They need savings programs, loans, safe 
deposit boxes and financial advice. They are your best market 
today—and tomorrow! 


Bring them through your doors with Christmas Club. A 
staff member of Christmas Club a Corporation will gladly call 
and tell you the complete story. No obligation, of course. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBE 


DUE THIS WEEK; 


| Christmas @ 


DUE THIS WEEK, 


A nation-wide survey made by Christmas Club 
a Corporation shows that Christmas Club mem- 
bers are concentrated in the young family group 
Proportion of 
Christmas Club 
Membership 
In Age Bracket 


Proportion of 
Total Population 


Age Bracket In Age Bracket 


Under 15 Years 
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25-34 “” 
35-44 
45-54 
55-64 
Over65 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. Raw! 
230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
This would pay for the central com- 
puter, two window machines for 
each bank, and one transceiver. In 
addition, each bank would have to 
pay for communications, both over 
wire and to provide for physical in- 
terchange of forms, lists, and so on. 
They would also have to pay their 
share of personnel costs for people 
to operate the central system. It 
seems clear that a bank of this size 
could not possibly contemplate 
spending upwards of $26,000 a year 
for electronic data processing, re- 
gardless of what savings it might 
be able to effect in existing personnel 
or machine costs.” 

Mr. Livesey said that the Labora- 
tory for Electronics suggests that 
an “on line” system. for a bank with 
about 100,000 regular savings ac- 
counts and 15,000 mortgages, on a 
purchase basis, amortized over eight 
years, would cost about $9,500 a 
month including maintenance. 

“It would seem to me,” he said, 
“that a group of banks having a 
total of about 200,000 or more ac- 
counts could join forces and be able 
economically to justify a central 
data processing system.” 


Mortgages in Center of Stage 


A favorite wherever bankers 
gather, the Hon. W. Randolph Bur- 
gess, Under Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, also underlined Dal Hogan’s 
thesis by stating in his opening re- 
marks to the conference that “the 
functions of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division have leaped forward 
into the limelight in Washington in 
recent months.” As of now, he ob- 
served, “mortgages are in the center 
of the stage.” He urged his listeners 
to do all in their power to provide a 
reasonable flow of mortgage funds 
in their own communities. He hopes 
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W. Randolph Burgess 


Brent Spence 


that bankers also are urging their 
representatives in Congress to avoid 
proposed veterans’ mortgage relief 
programs which would involve large 
commitments on the part of the 
Treasury and would not get at the 
heart of the problem—the inade- 
quate GI rate. 

In urging balance in the economy, 
Dr. Burgess compared family prob- 
lems with those of the nation, stat- 
ing “‘to preserve our prosperity with- 
out danger of serious interruption 
we need to spend less and save 
more.” This means, he said, that 
“the National Government must 
keep its affairs in balance.” 

The Under Secretary pointed out 
some of the difficulties encountered 
in producing a balanced national 
budget for fiscal 1958. He told his 
audience that exclusive of defense 
requirements, the budgeted increases 
were between 4% and 5% above 
those of 1957, and asked those pres- 
ent to compare budget figures of 


Mr. Livesey, an automation student, in- 
spects a tape recorder exhibited in an 
educational. display 


John Adikes 


WEIMAN & LUSTER 
George Cline Smith 


their own banks for 1957 with those 
of a year ago. 

Observing that the 1958 budget as 
submitted to Congress takes from 
the people an amount of taxes that 
hampers economic progress, he sug- 
gested that “when you write your 
Congressman urging economy please 
do not, at the same time, request 
support for some local project re- 
quiring Federal spending. 


Savings Development Panel 


Two bankers, three state bankers 
association secretaries, and two ad- 
vertising men proved at Tuesday 
morning’s session before a crowded 
ballroom that as abstract a subject 
as “The Bank Savings Problem and 
a Solution” could be dramatized. 
With the aid of an off-stage “Voice,” 
props and a screen presentation the 
skit in which these men participated 
proved to be one of the highlights of 
the conference. 

Louis B. Lundborg, vice-president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco, set 
the stage in a forthright analysis of 
“Where We Are in Savings—and 
Savings Development.” He feels that 
actually banks are not doing too well 
in building up savings, pointing out 
that while “savings in the econo- 
mist’s sense are at an all-time, peace- 
time high, liquid savings, or financial 
savings by individuals, have not in- 
creased to the same degree that 
some other forms have.” 

Breaking down savings develop- 
ment into the “crawling” and “walk- 
ing” stages, Mr. Lundborg stressed 
some of the fundamental merchan- 
dising concepts that should be ap- 
plied. He reminded his banker audi- 
ence that their advertising should 
aim to make savings as attractive as 
spending; that people save from 
many motivations, among which 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 
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SPHHD your sendings to San Diego 
...Or to anywnhere in California 


Bank of America’s statewide network of branches saves 
days in California routing. Cash letters may be sent direct 
to any of more than 600 Bank of America branches and your 


account credited the day they are received. Rejected items, oO f a 
Am rrica 


returned direct, reach you days faster. For complete 


information about this unique correspondent service, write te a; 


Bank of America, San Francisco 20, or Los Angeles 54, 


Attention Corporation and Bank Relations Department. 
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INTEREST ANSWERS 
IN SECONDS! 


DELBRIDGE 


Precision Interest Tables 


Now you can figure loan interest 
quickly—easily—accurately with 
DELBRIDGE Precision Interest 
Tables. Pre-calculated answers elim- 
inate tiresome figuring... reduce 
errors to practically nil. Proven 
faster, more accurate than hand or 
machine figuring! Tables contain 
these outstanding features: 


@ Interest answers to 3 decimal places 
on principal amounts from $1.00 to 
$100,000.00. 

@ Interest rates‘ from 1% to 5% in 
146% steps; 5% to 10% in 1% in- 
tervals. 

@ Time periods from 1 to 180 days, 
then 6 to 12 months. 

@ New, steel-reinforced, leatherette 
binder. 

@ Guaranteed accurate by Lloyd’s of 
London. 


Tables also feature ordinary interest 
factors (360 days basis) and exact 
interest factors (365 days basis). Con- 
version chart changes ordinary in- 
terest to exact interest. 


Without obligation, try DELBRIDGE 
Precision Interest Tables for 10 days 
—including separate 7-Year Com- 
merce and Finance Calendar. 100% 
satisfaction guaranteed or you owe 
nothing! Mail coupon...send no 
money! 


FREE TRIAL COUPON! 


DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 

2502 Sutton Ave. 

St. Lovis 17, Missouri 

Send the DELBRIDGE Precision Interest Tables and 
7-Year Commerce & Finance Calendar, without 
obligation! We will approve your invoice for 
$14.50 (plus postage) within 10 days, If we keep 
the tables and calendar. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 106) 
“fun” and “fear” are both important. 
Saving promotion programs there- 
fore should vary in their appeals 
rather than be stereotyped. 

Leading off for a panel composed 
of three state bankers association 
secretaries was Kenneth McDougall, 
executive manager, Savings Banks 
Association of Massachusetts and 
president, A.B.A. State Association 
Section. He outlined the competi- 
tive savings situation in his home 
state and certain measures which 
banks individually and by group ac- 
tion have taken to combat this situ- 
ation. 

Belden L. Daniels, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association, 
decried attempts to meet savings 
competition by regulation, taxation, 
and rate. He suggested instead con- 
centration on building up banks as 
financial department stores with em- 
phasis on convenience and service. 

Pointing out that Virginia is es- 
sentially a small bank state, Rawley 
F. Daniel, executive vice - president- 
treasurer of the Virginia Bankers 
Association, proposed a comprehen- 
sive 9-point savings development 
program for individual bank use. He 
urged less preoccupation with what 
competitors are doing and more con- 
centration on really proving at the 
local level that the “Bank is the 
Savers Best Friend.” 


Choosing the Right Route 


As John B. Mack, Jr., president 
of the firm bearing his name, took 
the rostrum the lights were dimmed 
to permit a visual presentation of 
guideposts illustrating his subject, 
“Where Are We Going?” Pointing 


| out the critical importance of choos- 


ing the right route, Mr. Mack dis- 


cussed briefly the limitations of leg. 
islative, educational, and national 
advertising approaches to savings 
development in banks. Promotion at 
the local level is the one best ap- 
proach, Mr. Mack said. He urged an 
aggressive, sustained program built 
around the exclusive advantages of 
the home town bank, advantages not 
enjoyed by any competitor. 

G. Edwin Heming, manager of the 
A.B.A. Advertising Department, re- 
viewed “The Bank Is the Saver’s 
Best Friend” promotion and re- 
ported that the program is now in 
use in 1,268 banks in 48 states. All 
phases of the program are being 
utilized and in the first six months 
of operation over 3,000,000 promo- 
tional items have been distributed. 
Recorded interviews with bankers 
throughout the country attesting to 
the value of the program were heard 
as their pictures were flashed on the 
screen. 

Summing up, President Hogan 
said: “It is up to the bankers to use 
the tools the A.B.A. has provided.” 
He suggested that each banker pres- 
ent put his own shop through a clin- 
ical examination, including such 
items as quarters, equipment, meth- 
ods, services, staff, and, most im- 
portant, top management attitudes. 

The man who was largely respon- 
sible for the production end of this 
skit and who, from behind . the 
scenes, was the “Voice” that intro- 
duced speakers and kept the pro- 
gram running smoothly was Rudolph 
R. Fichtel, assistant director of the 
A.B.A. Public Relations Council. 


Cycles—Both Fact and Fiction 
Past president of the Savings and 

Mortgage Division, J. Earl Perry, 

who may aptly be described as the 


Some of the participants in a skit presentation of “The Bank Savings Problem 
and a Solution.” Left to right, Messrs. Heming, Lundborg, McDougall (R. F.), 
Daniel (B. L.), Daniels, and Mack 
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“Socrates of the savings business,” 
figuratively took his listeners to the 
summit of Mt. Olympus where he 
treatcd them to a philosophical pan- 
orama entitled “Cycles— Fact or 
Fiction; Free Ride or Disaster?” 

After getting his listeners prop- 
erly into focus in this 7-billion-year- 
old universe, Mr. Perry reminded 
them that cycles of one kind or 
another have always existed and 
that the longer the perspective the 
better the view. Taking an optimis- 
tic view of the progress that has 
been made in forecasting, he stated 
“it would seem as though facilities 
already available might give us an 
average accuracy of perhaps 80% 
in the not too remote future.” In 
pointing out that such predictions 
would not, of course, eliminate eco- 
nomic fluctuations, he suggested 
that much of the tragedy of the ex- 
tremes could be eliminated. 

As a parting warning, and with- 
out disclosing at what stage of a 
cycle he estimates we are in today, 
Mr. Perry cautioned that “our 
supposed knowledge of cycles is 
still both fact and fiction, free ride 
and disaster.” 

George Cline Smith, vice-presi- 
dent and economist of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, attacked the 
twin theories he recognizes are held 
by many; namely, that (a) we have 
built too many houses; and (b) a 
lot of families have bought houses 
who really had no business to do 
so. As “proof” of this theory, pro- 
ponents point to Government sta- 


Reporter Howard B. Smith is shown 
discussing the conference with one of 
his fellow-bankers from the Nutmeg 
State. At right, Wesley C. Sholes, vice- 
president and secretary of the Norwich 
Savings Society. Sixteen companies pro- 
vided educational displays for the con- 
ference. One of these is shown in back- 
ground 
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tistics on housing starts in 1956 
which show a drop of 16% from 
1955. Housing starts, Dr. Smith 
maintains, ‘are not completely ade- 
quate as a measure of the economics 
of home building. Dodge Reports 
show that the average home built 
in 1956 was larger than in 1955. 
Since the average price tag was con- 
siderably higher, the decline in dol- 
lar volume of residential building 
was really very slight. 

Dr. Smith feels that there is con- 
siderable evidence the home building 
industry is pricing itself out of part 
of its market due to higher costs 


of building materials, labor, land, 
facilities, and money. “In combina- 
tion these factors have tended to 
push the price of housing up faster 
than the rest of the economy was 
inflating,” he said. 
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W E are underbuilding right now, 
in relation both to our needs and 
our long-range capacity,” Dr. Smith 
asserted, adding that ‘‘the big trou- 
ble is that the rising price of money, 
combined with inflexible rates on in- 
sured programs has removed large 
numbers of families from the effec- 
tive market.” 


busy wheels 
for 2 busy Mid-South 


Truly, the wheels of progress in the 

Mid-South roll on the freight trains and 

motor trucks of the section’s extensive 
transportation system. For Memphis alone the 
statistics are impressive ; with nine trunk line 
railroads scheduling 40 freight trains each day, 
carloadings in and out total over 294,000 each 
year. Motor carriers provide direct service to 27 
states and can reach any point in the nation with 
but one interchange. Water and air shipments 
are increasingly important, too. First National 
and its correspondents recognize that this 


efficient transportation system is continually 


helping to promote the Mid-South’s 


economy and is vital to the 


growth of this section. 


First National Bank 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
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John F. Austin, Jr. 


Control Discounts, or Else! 


Veteran Congressman Brent 
Spence (D., Ky.), hopes to see the 
Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit 
Program continued. “I think,” he 
said, “it will grow in influence and 
will continue. I think Congress will 
report a bill that will support that 
organization.” 

Mr. Spence predicted that “legis- 
lation will come that will assist in 
making loans, making them safe, 
and in marketing them. There must 
be a market other than Fannie May 
attractive to purchasers of mort- 
gages.” Discounts have been unfair 
in some cases, the Congressman said, 
and there must be some way to make 
loans liquid. “If something is not 
done to control discounts,” he said, 
“some bill may be introduced from 
the floor, and I am not sure it would 
not carry.” 

The Congressman lauded the ac- 
tivities of the nation’s banks in the 
home financing field. 


Experts on Housing 
and Mortgages 

Three experts in housing and 
mortgage credit spoke at the final 
morning: session. William J. Levitt, 
president, Levitt & Sons, Inc., Levit- 
town, Pa., spoke on “No Housing— 
No Jobs”; John F. Austin, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Mortgage Bankers As- 
sociation and of the T. J. Bettes 
Company, Houston, Texas, on ‘The 
Maldistribution of Mortgage Credit” ; 
and William A. Marcus, senior vice- 
president, American Trust Com- 
pany, San Francisco, on “The Pros- 
pects for Banks in the Mortgage 
Business.” 

Mr. Levitt, the nation’s leading 
home-builder, made a strong plea to 
bankers to get behind a 3-point pro- 
gram to rejuvenate the building in- 
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William J. Levitt 


William A. Marcus 


dustry. His suggestions involve lib- 
eralization of the FHA program. 

Mr. Levitt feels that the present 
5% ceiling on FHA loans should be 
made more realistic and competi- 
tive. The home-buyer will pay no 
more, he pointed out, because hid- 
den mortgage discounts will be elim- 
inated. A reduction in the FHA 
downpayments was also strongly 
urged by Mr. Levitt in order to 
broaden the homeownership base. 

Pointing out that very few people 
realize that FHA turns in a surplus 
of $50,000,000 annually from its in- 
surance operations, he recommended 
a reduction in the extra 144% insur- 
ance premium. He suggests a rate 
of 4% of 1% as being equitable. 

In the case of veterans, Mr. Levitt 
goes along with a suggestion made 
by others that the VA assume the 
FHA mortgage premium. 

Mr. Austin explored wide areas 
of mortgage banking. He made the 
point that “maladjustments in our 
mortgage operations are in our at- 
titudes, our practices, and perhaps 
in our prejudices, as well as in our 
laws.” Along the same line, he 
stated that “the very nature of real 
estate will always give its financing 
some special problems that are not 
present in other forms of invest- 
ment.” 

In turning to the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent that we have in 
recent years to save us from solving 
cur own problems, he said we now 
find that we have added a horde of 
political problems to our purely fi- 
nancial problems. 

As a background for his address, 
Mr. Marcus estimates that almost 
1,000,000 new homes will be needed 
annually for the next two decades. 
This does not take into consideration 
the demands for new homes due to 
replacement and obsolescence. 


Charles F. Phillips 


Thomas L. Nims 


Mr. Marcus outlined the extent to 
which many banks, especially in the 
West, have found the servicing of 
mortgage loans for banks and other 
investors to be a desirable and 
profitable function. He feels there 
is a possibility that “pension funds” 
may well be the leading holder of 
mortgages some 15 or 20 years 
hence. This prospect offers unlimited 
opportunities for banks equipped for 
mortgage origination and servicing. 

Summarizing his remarks on “This 
Amazing Economy of Ours” at the 
concluding luncheon speaker on 
Wednesday, Dr. Charles F. Phillips, 
president, Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine, said that (1) although we 
have the finest nation in the world, 
we must realize that the American 
economy is not perfect; we have 
shortages of housing and low in- 
comes in some areas and in individ- 
ual cases; (2) despite the fact that 
we have not been able to create a 
perfect society, the American peo- 
ple still have freedoms that are de- 
nied other peoples; and (3) our 
living standards are the highest in 
all the world and the envy of every 
nation. 

Presiding at the opening session 
was J. R. Dunkerley, senior deputy 
manager, A.B.A., in charge of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division. John 
Adikes, president of the Jamaica 
(N. Y.) Savings Bank and vice- 
president of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, presided at the 
Tuesday and Wednesday morning 
sessions. President Hogan was the 
chairman on other occasions. 

Active in the wings to assure the 
smooth functioning of the conference 
were Thomas L. Nims, S&M Divi- 
sion secretary; George H. Gustaf- 
son, assistant secretary; and Mrs. 
Marion Hill, research assistant. 
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Bank of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo. Architects: Bank Building & Equipment Corp. of America, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to give your entrance the Mag ic touch! 


There’s magic in the way the Prrrco- 
MATIC—“‘the nation’s finest automatic 
door opener” — opens doors at a 
feather touch. And there’s magic in 
the way this device helps to bring 
new business to every department, 
holds and pleases your present cus- 
tomers, and makes the flow of traffic 
in and out of your bank more effi- 
cient. Banking officials from coast to 
coast have proved this to their profit. 


Remodeling your entrance with 
the PrrrcoMatTic involves no major 
structural changes. This automatic 
door opener is a compact unit, oper- 
ating onasimple hydraulic principle. 
It requires no critical adjustments 

. . ho attention, once the controls 
are set. A double-acting power hinge, 
the Prrrcomartic is entirely self-con- 
tained. There is no visible operating 
mechanism. And its one-third horse- 


PITTCOMATIC’ 


...the nation’s finest automatic door opener 


PAINTS - 
2 6 


GLASS + CHEMICALS - 
TE 


BRUSHES - PLASTICS - 


SLA S'S 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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FIBER GLASS 
COMPANY 


power motor, which operates on 110- 
volt house current, uses no more 
electricity than a conventional home 
refrigerator. Available for handle, 
mat, or remote operation, the Prrrco- 
MATIC can be used to open tempered 
all-glass, metal-framed, or wood 
doors. 

For complete information on the 
Prrrcomatic, why not fill in and re- 
turn the coupon below?. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 7224, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Without obligation on my part, please send 
me complete information on the PITTCOMATIC 
automatic door opener. 
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~ 4,350,000 School Savers 


Tomorrow’s Customers 


Miss TRICHLER is assistant secre- 
tary of the Dollar Savings Bank of 
the City of New York. For three 
years she was chairman of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on School Sav- 
ings Banking and for the year be- 
fore that she was forum chairman. 


among the capacity audience 

which attended the National 
School Savings Forum recently held 
in New York City, in connection 
with the A.B.A. Savings and Mort- 
gage Conference, you must have de- 
parted with a feeling that your at- 
tendance was well worth while. A 
program highlighting many phases 
of the sponsoring bank and partici- 
pating school relationship, plus 
working sessions covering practi- 
cally all school savings procedures, 
methods and problems provided a 
wealth of new ideas, perspectives, 
and evaluations. In the final analysis 
the ever continuing purpose of these 
annual events is to stimulate inter- 
est in the school banking activity 
and to communicate information 
that may help school savings 
bankers to develop a more effective 
program. It is a tribute to all who 
took part in the forum that the 
objectives were so fully realized. 


T you were lucky enough to be 


MILLICENT A. TRICHLER 


School savings banking offers an ideal competitive device for attract- 


ing capital based on true savings. 


Responsibility for school savings should be assumed by bankers as 
recognized specialists in the field of thrift. 


Record gain in sponsoring banks provide factual confirmation of 
growth and expansion of school savings. 


Individually, as well as nationally, the growth of school savings is 


achieved in many ways. 


School savings programs which set specific and appealing goals should 
be devised for teenagers, who now control the spending of $9-billion. 


Importance of School Savings 


“Why School Savings Banking Is 
Important’—As leader of a clinic 
session devoted to this subject, Fred- 
erick C. Ober, president, Fitchburg 
(Mass.) Savings Bank, endeavored 
to establish the thesis that school 
savings banking is a vital activity 
for banks if they are to compete with 
other savings institutions. “Properly 
handled,” said Mr. Ober, ‘‘a school 
banking program offers a bank an 
ideal competitive device, completely 
and socially desirable, for attract- 
ing the steady flow of new savers 
and new capital so essential to 
growth.”’ He maintained that the re- 
sponsibility for providing thrift in- 
centives is within.the province of 
bankers as specialists in thrift. 


Forum speakers. Left to right, Mr. Ober; Mr. Morgan; Miss Martin; Miss Turano; 
Mr. Powers; Dorothy T. Condron, assistant secretary, Auburn (N. Y.) Savings Bank 
and chairman of exhibits at the forum; and Mr. McCarter 


WHIMAN & LESTER 


The audience, comprised largely 
of bankers not engaged in school 
savings operations, discussed at 
great length the problems encoun- 
tered in instituting a school bank- 
ing program. Included, of course, 
was the subject of cost. It was the 
consensus that the cost per transac- 
tion may vary between 10 and 18 
cents, depending on the type of sys- 
tem used. Since a system must be 
adapted to the needs of both school 
and bank, no two school savings 
systems are exactly alike. 


School Banking Operations 


“School Savings As a Part of 
Banking’ — A free and continuous 
flow of ideas made this clinic ses- 
sion a virtual clearing house of in- 
formation pertaining to methods, 
practices, and problems in handling 
school savings accounts. Ably con- 
ducted by Robert McCarter, assis- 
tant treasurer, Middletown (Conn.) 
Savings Bank, the discussions were 
the source of many valuable sugges- 
tions. One bank reported that its 
dormant accounts had been substan- 
tially reduced by the simple expedi- 
ent of employing a high school girl 
with a beautiful speaking voice to 
contact owners of inactive accounts 
via telephone. Another bank publi- 
cizes interest payment week through 
the media of classroom posters, no- 
tices to parents, and ads in papers. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Correspondent Service beyond the usual... 


write... 


phone... 


Crocker-F&nglo has: 


Assets more than $1,500,000,000. 
Capital funds exceeding $100,000,000. 
More than 60 offices in Northern and Central California. 
Over 85 years of service to banks and bankers. 


It’s the bank to look to for all the answers you need 
—and for any correspondent service you require. 
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CROCKER-ANGLO 


NATIONAI 


BANK 


California’s Oldest National Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: 


| Sansome Street, San Francisco 
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OMPREHENSIVE 
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and 
FOREIGN 


© EXCHANGE 
: FACILITIES 


THE 
MirsusisH!t Bank, 


Ltp. 
NEW YORK BRANCH 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Head Office: Tokyo 
& 154 Branches throughout Japan 
London Branch: 82, King William St., 
London E.C. 4 


Make Visabank—the popular home 
savings bank, your top salesman for 
new accounts. It works for you seven 
days a week. Made of crystal clear 
plastic. Top and base in choice of 
seven colors. Depositors actually SEE 
their savings grow. 

Your name is stamped in gold on 
the front... . your sales message is 
printed on card at rear. 

Visabank is self liquidating .. . 
it pays for itself. $ 
Some Good Territories Open for Representation 


PATENTED PLASTICS, INC. 
2168T West 25 Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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Most banks do not advertise lost 
school savings passbooks. A dupli- 
cate passbook is issued after one 
week and, as a guide to the teller in 
the payment of withdrawals, the new 
passbook and signature card are 
stamped DUPLICATE. 

As to withdrawals, it was the con- 
sensus that signature identification 
by the paying teller would be great- 
ly facilitated if parents’ signatures 
were obtained when accounts were 
opened and withdrawals were coun- 
tersigned by one parent. Accounts 
of high school pupils would not be 
restricted. 

Of the banks adopting biweekly 
banking, three banks changed be- 
cause of internal operational prob- 
lems. Another changed at the sug- 
gestion of the PTA so parents could 
devote more time to the program. 


Gain of 98 Depositories 


Factual confirmation of the con- 
tinuing growth and expansion of 
school savings banking was given 
by Agnes R. Martin, chairman of the 
Committee on School Savings Bank- 
ing of the A.B.A.’s Savings and 
Mortgage Division, and assistant 
vice-president of the Philadelphia 
Saving Fund Society, in her report 
at the forum. Emphasizing that the 
figures this year represent gains ex- 
ceeding any thus far achieved since 
the resurgence of school savings fol- 
lowing the decline in the depression 
during the Thirties, Miss Martin re- 
ported a gain of 98 depositories— 
bringing the total of sponsoring 
banks to 627. These banks serve 
12,100 schools and 4,350,000 pupil 
depositors. Accumulated balances 
now total $156,600,000. 


“Bank Day Can Be Fun" 


Individually, as well as nationally, 
the growth of school savings bank- 
ing is achieved in many ways. An 
illustration of how it is accom- 
plished in Franklin School No. 3 of 
Passaic, N. J., provided extremely 
entertaining proof that Bank Day 
can be fun. A series of 15 ingenious 
2-minute playlets were presented. In- 
cluded were scenes from ‘“Okla- 
homa,” “My Fair Lady,” and “The 
King and I”; adaptations of “Drag- 
net,”’ and other TV features as well 
as songs of calypso, western, and 
other origins. Written and directed 
by the children and their teacher, 
Mary Kennedy, for presentation in 


the classrooms on Bank Day, the 
original lyrics were changed to em. 
phasize savings goals and to pro. 
mote regular savings habits. 

Another effective way of sustaip. 
ing interest in the School Savings 
program was outlined by Granville 
S. Morgan, vice-president of the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
In his presentation explaining the 
development, mechanics, and objec. 
tives of the well-known PSFS poster 
project, Mr. Morgan said that thrift 
posters provide one of the most ef- 
fective ways not only of stressing 
the importance of regular savings 
and thrift, but also of working with 
the schools to encourage the devel- 
opment of good talents as well as 
good habits. 


Teenager Money Control 


Dr. Pliny H. Powers, deputy chief 
scout executive of the Boy Scouts of 
America, the final forum speaker, 
commended the banks for working 
with homes and schools to develop 
thrift and money management 
through school savings. He pointed 
out that teenagers control $9-bil- 
lion in spending money and 800,000 
of them have full-time jobs. About 
5,000,000 of them have part-time 
jobs and, during summer months, 
this group swells to 10,000,000. Dr. 
Powers suggested that School Sav- 
ings programs with definite and ap- 
pealing goals be designed for these 
teenagers. 

Jean M. Turano, chairman of the 
forum and assistant to the president 
of Trenton (N. J.) Saving Fund So- 
ciety, presided at the forum and 
Dorothy T. Condron, chairman of 
exhibits and assistant secretary of 
the Auburn (N. Y.) Savings Bank, 
arranged the bank exhibits of school 
savings procedures. These exhibits 
provided forum visitors with many 
helpful ideas. 

At the concluding dinner, Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Los Angeles, urged that 
banks and schools continue to work 
together to promote thrift as the 
School Savings program provides an 
invaluable channel of communication 
in which parents have a vital inter- 
est. Speaking forcefully and well, 
Mrs. Brown said, “If we are to keep 
our heads in this world of atoms 
and automation, we want our schools 
to turn out young people who are 
eager to learn, who are intellectually 
and economically competent.” 


BANKING 


Central Trust Company’s President William A. Mitchell at the firm’s Evendale Branch, Greater Cincinnati’s First Auto Bank. 


LEADING CINCINNATI BANKER POINTS OUT 


‘What we and our customers like most 


about our new Mosler Drive-In Windows...’ 


1. “Most important, to my way. of thinking, 
is the dependability of the unit. No me- 
chanical troubles . . . none expected. That 
is important, especially when one is making 
a long-range investment. Our customers 
like the window’s wide-open, friendly ap- 
pearance, too, because it blends well with 
the modern architecture of the building 
itself. And it’s low enough for 1957 cars.” 


For more reasons why the Mosler 
Picture Window is America’s finest, 
send coupon for free brochure today... 


IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


2. “Our tellers speak highly of many fea- 
tures. I think that their favorite is the large 
area of counter space . . . plenty of room 
for a change machine, teller machine, 
spindles and other work-tools. This clear- 
view lid on the deposit unit is popular, too, 
with both teller and customers. It avoids any 
possible embarrassment, because cash is 
always in the customer’s view.” 


3. “This new communications system is 
fine, too. Our tellers speak in normal tones 
and sound quite natural, which puts cus- 
tomers at ease. And customers like the 
way the front panel of the deposit unit 
opens down automatically . . . lets them 
reach straight in. Customers like the entire 
drive-in banking concept for that matter... 
and, of course, that’s why we have it!” 


THE MOSLER SAFE COMPANY, DEPT. B-241 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 


Please send me your new full-color brochure outlining all the 
features of Mosler Picture Windows for Drive-In Banking. 


r Safe | 
Since 1848 | 
World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler 

built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort Knox and the famous 
bank vaults that withstood the Atomic’ Bomb at Hiroshima 1 
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NATIONAL INSTALMENT CREDIT CONFERENCE, 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL, CHICAGO, MARCH 18-20 


Instalment Funds Aren't “Light” 


Sc IGHT MONEY” is a catch 
T phrase not applicable to the 
instalment credit field; with 
the economy at an “inordinately 
high peak,” lenders must exercise a 
policy of “controlled flexibility”; 
every loan must be for a sound pur- 
pose for there is a real social and 
economic responsibility in this busi- 
ness; there are “compelling reasons” 
for financing farm machinery; the 
responsibility of instalment lenders 
is not just to stockholders and de- 
positors but also to the economy in 
general. The 1,600-odd delegates to 
the National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference heard all this and more. 

There was a report on the compe- 
tition of credit unions; how the auto- 
mobile dealers are trying to put 
their house in order; what the $100- 
billion highway program will mean 
in terms of material and equipment 
and their financing. 

Since the conference coincided 
with BANKING’s press time, this re- 
port must necessarily include glean- 
ings from only -those addresses 
which were available in advance of 
the conference.- One of the biggest 
features cannot here be reported. 
That was the “bull sessions,” the 
discussion groups of the first after- 
noon. The discussion groups are not 
new. But this year’s handling of 
them included a new wrinkle. Ma- 
terial covered in the 20 discussion 
groups was summarized on the sec- 
ond afternoon by a highly expert 
4-man panel: John L. Gibson, vice- 
president, Republic National Bank 
of Dallas; Keith G. Cone, vice-pres- 


Don H. Wageman 


M. L. Goeglein 


ident, LaSalle National Bank, Chi- 
cago; A. F. Wagele, vice-president, 
Bank of America, San Francisco; 
and James P. Winchester, vice-pres- 
ident, Norfolk County Trust Com- 
pany, Brookline, Mass. 


Public Is "Fully Served" 


The overworn phrase “tight 
money” does not apply to instalment 
credit. Joseph C. Welman, among 
other speakers at the conference in 
Chicago, thoroughly documented 
this. Mr. Welman, vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
is president of the Bank of Kennett, 
Mo. 

“I often ‘wonder,’ said Mr. Wel- 
man, “how tight is ‘tight’ as we ob- 
serve 1,000,000 houses a year being 
built; 6,000,000 automobiles pro- 
duced, sold, and financed; a $71-bil- 
lion Federal budget; many billions 
of municipal spending; instalment 
and consumer credit outstandings at 
an all-time high; over $41-billion of 
industrial expansion, at a rate hardly 
considered possible a few years ago; 
and the beginning of a road-building 
program that will cost more than 
the total of our Federal debt only 
a few decades ago.” 

Mr. Welman stated his belief that 
“in no other segment of our econ- 
omy is the need and desire for credit 
so fully served at fair rates and on 
reasonable terms as in the field of 
instalment lending. I believe we can 
say that in the United States of 
America no man or woman is far 
away from or is being deprived of 
reasonable and adequate consumer 


George Romney 


Dr. H. E. Luedicke 


and instalment credit—extended by 
banks, finance companies, or sellers 
of merchandise. I think we can say 
with complete confidence that no 
regularly employed man or woman 
of fair reputation, in fair debt con- 
dition, and with a small downpay- 
ment, will have any difficulty in buy- 
ing an automobile, a television set, 
furniture, or household goods, or 
other items of a similar nature. Nor 
will such people find it difficult to 
obtain small amounts of personal 
credit.” 

Further, Mr. Welman noted that 
“rates have increased only modestly, 
and, in many cases, not at all. Terms 
are generous. Truly, instalment 
credit is one of the real bargains 
of our day.” 


There's "Too Much Talk" 


The editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce, Dr. H. E. Luedicke, thinks 
there’s too much talk about con- 
sumer credit control and not enough 
about consumer credit. 

Much of the current confusion 
about consumer credit and consumer 
credit control, he said, “is traceable 
to two factors: (1) The distortion 
of the economic role of consumer 
credit from that of a relatively sim- 
ple tool in modern merchandising 
into that of an instrument for the 
manipulation of cyclical business 
swings. (2) The attempt to use past 
‘emergencies’ as a pretext for the 
establishment of consumer credit 
controls. In this sense, even the es- 
tablishment of stand-by controls 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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1794. : Birth of The United States Dollar 


Thomas Jefferson, chairman of the 
currency committee of Congress in 
1783, set forth these considerations 
for determining the unit of money 
of this new nation: “That it be of 
convenient size... That its parts 
and multiples be in an easy propor- 
tion to each other .. . That the Unit 
and its parts, or divisions, be so 
nearly the value of some of the known 
coins as that they may be of easy 
adoption for the people. The Span- 


- ish Dollar seems to fulfill all these 


conditions.” Congress adopted Fef- 
ferson’s considerations during the 
years 1785 and 1786. In 1794, the 
first official dollar was struck by the 
Philadelphia mint. 


Available to you as a corre- 
spondent bank of The Northern 
Trust is a full range of financial 
services. Here, your require- 
ments receive thorough atten- 
tion from an experienced staff 
in every department including 
banking, foreign, trust and 
bond. Assistance in the man- 
agement of investment port- 
folios, advice on day-to-day 
operations and credit informa- 
tion are but a few of the many 
services offered your bank. 


he 


NORTHER 


Box N, Chicago 90 
Telephone Financial 6-5500 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Modern equipment, fast 
wire facilities, special collection 
techniques and night process- 
ing of checks provide operating 
methods that are both fast and 
thorough. 

These and many other serv- 
ices add up to help you provide 
an even finer banking service 
to your customers. Plan to dis- 
cuss your needs with officers of 
The Northern Trust. Write or 
call today; we will be glad to 
discuss how we can serve you. 
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Before you install or change 
your special checking service .. . 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


OF THE Chek STORY 


Here’s proof that CheckMaster is the 
personalized special checking service 
that sells faster, makes more profit for 
your bank and helps build business in 
other departments. Write or ‘phone 
for your free copy today. 


hechMasler 


INC. 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 8-8244 
123 West Spring Avenue, Naperville, Illinois 
Naperville 1980 


Check Mabloy —~ FIRST IN PRESTIGE AND VALUE. 


TRUST 


INVESTMENT 
COUNCIL 


SERVING 
NEARLY 100 
PROGRESSIVE 
COMMUNITY BANKS 
WITH A FULL-TIME 
RESEARCH, 
ANALYTICAL 
AND ADVISORY STAFF 


For full details, write: Studley, 
Shupert Trust Investment Council, 
Provident Trust Building, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
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would have to be regarded ag a 
facet of credit policy.” 

Dr. Luedicke went on: “The troy- 
ble with consumer credit today igs 
that the monetary economists have 
been permitted to annex this field 
as their exclusive domain while the 
views of business economists are 
largely ignored.” 

The past year, he said, “brought 
the underlying conflict over the role 
of consumer credit to a climax in the 
Federal Reserve Board survey of 
consumer credit. The first part of 
this survey has just been published. 
The whole survey will consist of six 
volumes. ... 

“IT doubt very much,” said Dr, 
Luedicke, ‘‘that the Administration 
will try to make a case for perma- 
nent instalment credit controls as 
a result of this study.” 


Credit Union Competition 


Dr. Rudolf Modley, management 
consultant, of Kent, Conn., sketched 
for the bankers the whole picture of 
their least-known competition—the 
credit unions. He noted that those 
outside the credit union movement 
ordinarily know very little about it, 
and for two reasons: First, the 
credit unions have grown most dur- 
ing a period when the business of 
other financial institutions has also 
grown rapidly; and second, credit 
unions are hard to find and see. 


CARL A. BIMSON 


Chairman of the Instalment Credit 

Commission, opened the Conference, 

and closed it with a summary. He’s 

president, Valley National Bank, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 
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L. Miner Doolen Frederick M. Sutter F. A. Bloodworth Joseph C. Welman Dr. Rudolf Modley 


“Every one of you,” said Dr. Mod- Needed: "Christian Regard" . . . So, whether we like it or not, 
ley, “has seen the buildings and of- for Our Fellow Men a Christian regard for the welfare 
fices of many savings and loan asso- of our fellow men is better than 
ciations — although there are only “Any industry owes a duty to the being forced to the same ends by 


about 6,000 of them; but how many public to put its own house in or- jegislation.” 
of you have ever seen a credit union er,” said Frederick M. Sutter, pres- 


_in spite of the fact that there are ident of the National Automobile Loans Must “Level Off" 
three times as many of them?” Dealers Association, Washington, “Obviously,” said Don H. Wage- 
While they may be hard to see, D.C. “If it fails in this duty—if it man—he’s chairman of the executive 
credit unions, Dr. Modley pointed ignores public interest —legislation committee of Seattle-First National 
out, are furnishing real competition Will surely follow. The worse the Bank, Seattle, Wash.—‘“there must 
in the field of personal loans. abuses and the longer they have per- be a leveling off of loan expansion. 
“Credit unions held 17% of all sisted, the more stringent and bur- Without the arbitrary creation of 
personal loans [at the end of 1956] densome that legislation will be. new reserves, bank loans cannot con- 
while commercial banks held 29% Then we will hear cries of too much tinue to expand indefinitely. If they 
and consumer finance companies Government interference, but we do, our banking shelves will be 
will have only ourselves to blame. empty of inventory sooner or later, 
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General coor MAINTENANCE MACHINES 


1. You Save Labor Costs! 
2. You Save Precious Time! Gat 
3. You Protect and Beautify Floors! Snlraducing 


General's New KR DeLuxe 
4. You Mechanize Your Methods! Machines with These New 


General Machines will maintain any type of floor in tia 
Factories Schools Office Bldgs. Churches 

' Clubs Hotels Restaurants Hospitals 
Stores Motels Institutions Banks, etc. 


NEW RESULTS when floors are Scrubbed, Wet Vacuumed, General 
Polished, Buffed, Steel Wooled and Dry Vacuumed by the a rN ~) ‘Wet and Dry 
Maintenance-Free GENERAL MECHANIZATION METHOD! 


Commercial Vacuum 
A WORD OF CAUTION. Don’t expect the same results from any Hse ory and 55 
type of equipment. For true Floor Maintenance MECHANIZATION, 

insist on GENERAL! For more than a quarter of a century - KR-14 — 15” diam General's T-16B is partic- 
GENERAL has consistently built Quality into its Floor Machines. rating brush spread | U!arly recommended for 


i Motel, Store or semi- 
has every proved improvement engineering skill 
equals it for speed, effi- 

Popular Price KC Series in 12", 14", 16", 18", 20" sizes operating brush spread | ciency, economy. 


MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION ON REDUCING FLOOR MAINTENANCE COSTS! (1) Have Distributor call on us. j 
(CD Send cox plete information, literature and prices. 


¢ 
421 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y STATE 
Machines For Home, Industrial and{ Instituti Js "MY NAME TITLE 4 
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COLOMBIA 


Efficient Servi 
BANCO DE BOGOTA 


Oldest established and largest Bank in Colombia 
MARTIN DEL CORRAL, PRESIDENT 
@ Special attention to collections 
@ Accurate and dependable credit 

information service 


TOTAL ASSETS: 
More than 726 Million Pesos 
(Approximately US. $290,000,000) 


TOTAL COLOMBIAN FOREIGN BUSINESS: 
‘ Imports Exports 
111 BRANCHES 1955: US. $ 671,261,200 US. $ 583,896,800 


1956: US. $ 655,000,000 US. $ 607,500,000 
(excepting gold exports) 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 ® BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


MY DANE 
Bank or MonrTrREAL 


New York--64 Wall Street San Francisco--333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


675 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA ° RESOURCES—$2,700,000,000 
120 


and we will have nothing to sell, ,,. 

“For many years,” Mr. Wageman 
asserted, “loan decisions have been 
made largely on the basis of the risk 
involved. That is no longer a suffi- 
cient reason for the granting of 
credit. Today we must determine the 
purpose of the loan.” 


The Highway Program 

What does $100-billion in high- 
way construction mean in terms of 
material and equipment? Well, to 
L. Miner Doolen, president of the 
Associated Equipment Distributors, 
Chicago, it means that “as far as 
construction equipment is concerned, 
the most conservative estimates are 
that between $300- and $350-million 
of additional new equipment—over 
and above normal replacements— 
will be required by the highway pro- 
gram in 1957 alone. That represents 
an increase of at least 20% over 
sales through our nation’s distribu- 
tors in 1956. For the first five years 
of the highway program — 1957 
through 1961 — at least 70,000 units 
of major construction equipment, 
having a value of about $1-billion, 
will have to be added to our national 
equipment inventory for highway 
work. Let me repeat that this is in 
addition to replacements of existing 
equipment, and new sales resulting 
from nonhighway work, which have 
been running at an annual level of 
$1- to $114-billion.” 

Financing of all this equipment 
can be done, he said, if banks and 
equipment distributors work to- 
gether. “We have learned, through 
bitter experience,’ Mr. Doolen as- 
serted, “that when banking and in- 
dustry fail to take the initiative in 
the solution of their mutual prob- 
lems, there are politicians who are 
ready and — unfortunately — fre- 
quently able to pass a short-order 
miracle, and create still another 
Federal lending agency.” 


“Compelling Reasons" for 


Farm Machinery Loans 

F. A. Bloodworth, executive vice- 
president of the American National 
Bank, Gadsden, Ala., wondered why 
“many banks are reluctant to han- 
dle farm machinery paper.” He saw 
“two compelling reasons why a bank 
should handle farm machinery 
loans: (1) They are profitable loans 
for the bank; (2) they make for 
more efficient farm production, and 
thus add to the income of the bank’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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DIRECTORS Sift y- th nual Statement 


HENDON CHUBB 
Chubb & Son 


ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 


December 31, 1956 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son 


CLINTON H. CRANE ASSETS 


Chairman of the Board : 
St. Joseph Lead Company United States Government Bonds. . .$ 50,616,760 


Emory S. LAND BOOS: 24,504,220 
Vice Admiral 

United States Navy (Retired) . Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . 5,636,045 
Lewis A. LAPHAM Commiod Stocks: RS 16 


President 
Grace Line Ince. 


Chubb & Son 


Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company . 12,732,743 


Premiums not over 90 daysdue .. . 3,532,169 


EDMOND J. MORAN 

President 

Moran Towing & Transportation 
Co., Inc. TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . « « $161,164,451 


ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 


J. RUSSELL PARSONS LIABILITIES 
Chubb & Son 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
Junius L. POWELL 
Chubb & Son Unearned Premiums. . . . . . .$ 37,060,689 
REEVE SCHLEY Outstanding Losses and Claims . . . 22,441,708 


Chairman of the Board ise 
Dividends Payable .. . 1,080,000 


FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ Taxes and 3,516,117 
Davis Polh Wardwell Funds Held Under Reinsurance Treaties. 3,919,124 


Sunderland & Kiendl 
CARROL M. SHANKS Non-Admitted Reinsurance . .. . 4,946,524 


President 
The Prudential Insurance Company TOTAL LIABILITIES . - 72,964,162 


of America 


Howarp C. SHEPERD Capital Stock . . + 10,800,000 


The First National City Bank 
of New York Unrealized Appreciation of Investments. 33,784,357 


ARCHIE M. STEVENSON SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS . . . 88,200,289 


Chubb & Son 


HAROLD T. WHITE, JR. 
White, Weld & Co. Investments valued at $6,017,039 are deposited with government authorities as required by law. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 

@ 
° ° 

CHUBB & SON, Managers 
90 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
Ocean and Inland Marine + Transportation + Fire and Automobile « Fidelity + Surety + Casualty 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Announced by 
Graduate School 


Changes Will Be Made 
at Coming Summer Session 


HE Graduate School of Banking 

will make two important changes 
in its curriculum at the 1957 summer 
session this June 10-22, it is an- 
nounced by Dr. Harold Stonier, dean 
of the School. For the first time, the 
G.S.B. will institute a program of 
elective lectures in all majors and, 
at the same time, will inaugurate the 
use of small discussion groups as 
part of its regular curriculum. 


More Value to Students 


The purpose of introducing elec- 
tive lectures is to enable students 
to select programs of study which 
will be of maximum value to them 
in view of their varying individual 
backgrounds and interests. The ob- 
jective of the discussion groups is 
to facilitate student participation in 
classroom work. 

The curriculum changes were dis- 


Above, the Business Development and Public Relations Faculty (l.-r.: Lindquist, 


Curriculum Changes 


New members of 
the faculty of The 
Graduate School 
of Banking at the 
annual spring 
meeting of the 
faculty to plan 
for this summer’s 
session at Rut- 
gers. Names of 
new faculty mem- 
bers appeared on 
page 98, Febru- 
ary BANKING 


closed to the G.S.B. faculty at its 
annual meeting in the Columbia Uni- 
versity Club in New York City, 
March 8, by Dr. E. Sherman Adams, 
director of the School. 


Experimental at First 


Dr. Adams made it clear that the 
elective courses and discussion 
groups will be offered at the 1957 
session on a fairly modest basis. 
They are considered experimental. 

Discussion groups will be organ- 
ized by splitting up classes into 
groups of 25 to 35 students who will 


Wasem, Fichtel, Anderson, Axford) 
Below, Savings Management and Real Estate Financing Faculty (including 
Wolfe, Smith, Nims, Scheick, Fisher, Lyon, Schwulst, Clark, Robinson, Livesey, 
and Morgan) 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BOB COOPE 


meet in small classrooms for in- 
formal bull sessions. Present plans 
are to have every student partici- 
pate in at least two groups of this 
kind during the session. One of the 
two discussion groups for each stu- 
dent will be in the Economics of 
Banking and Business course and 
the other will be in his major subject. 


Mosr of the electives to be offered 
this June will allow students to 
choose lectures on the basis of two 
considerations: elementary versus 
advanced treatment, and small ver- 
sus large bank approach. The 
arrangement will be that in a par- 
ticular course, two different lectures 
will be scheduled for the same period, 
and students will choose between 
attending the one or the other. 

The most ambitious set of elec- 
tive lectures for 1957 will be a 
choice between six hours of “Invest- 
ment Fundamentals” and six hours 
on advanced investment subjects, Dr. 
Adams said. In 1957, this choice will 
be offered to students in Commercial 
Banking VI, Investments, and in 
Savings Management. 

For students majoring in trusts, 
a choice will be offered between a 
number of lectures on the problems 
of large trust departments and those 
on the problems of smaller trust de- 
partments. 

In the Savings Management major, 
advanced mortgage subjects will be 
on an elective basis. 

If these experimental electives 
and discussion groups work out suc- 
cessfully this next summer, they 
may be expanded. 

This year’s summer session will 
be at The Rutgers State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J., June 10-22. 
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Read what one banker says about Cappel, MacDonald incentive plans: 


@@ Out of 719 eligible employees, 65 percent of our non- 
officer staff produced 4,033 pieces of new business .. . 


more than 2,000 new customers ...a total of $8,723,439 


HE DAYs when bankers sat back and waited for 

customers are long past. Today, most banks are 
actively soliciting new business — through advertising, 
promotion and a few contact men. 

But many bank officers have overlooked a prime 
source of new contacts — the families, friends and ac- 
quaintances of hundreds of employees. 

Experience shows that only two things are needed 
to turn a clerk, a teller or a maintenance man into 
an effective bank salesman — more information about 
bank services and an incentive to go out and contact 
the public. A Cappel, MacDonald incentive plan will 
supply both — producing substantial new business for 
your bank, as it has done for dozens of financial institu- 
tions across the country. 

You set up the objectives and tell us what they’re 
worth to you. Seasoned C-M executives will plan a 
campaign tailored to your needs — handling all details, 
recommending a schedule of awards, billing you for 
prizes after they are earned. Nationally advertised 
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in BRAND SPANKING NEw Business for our bank.99 


65% of your employees 
can sell bank services, too! 


Cappel, MacDonald & Company 


Dayton, Ohio . . . Offices in principal cities, Canada and Europe 


products are available at wholesale prices, travel at 
carrier-resort rates, printing at cost. You pay nothing 
extra for planning, service and creative work. 

If that sounds like good business for your bank, why 
not phone the nearest C-M office and ask for case his- 
tories and detailed information about 
this proved new-business plan. Or 
write on your letterhead to CAPPEL, 
MacDonaLp & CoMPANY, Dept. K4, 
Dayton 1, 


Featuring Air Travel on... 


SALES INCENTIVE PLANS AMERICAN AIRLINES 


Fi PAN AMERICAN 
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Thanks to you, Mr. Banker 
your depositors can have : 
CHECK-O-MATIC*®! 


rk Life announces 


Now—New Yo 
policy owners— 


a new convenience for its 


HECKO-MATIC 


miums safely, surely 
hecking account 
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write a check! 


pays you 


every month out of 
yet you never 


ral bank, New York 
method 
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Through the cooperanion of sour ke 


Life can now offer you 


completely 


xen or lick stamp! 


Check-O-Matic premium 
is less than if you pay 4 
monthly—the usual way! aN 
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Here's how ¢ hech-O: 
to draw checks ¢ 


New York bile 
account for sou 
sour bank 

signed them soursell 


r monthly 
honer these checks — thow 


son budget proper balance 
from then on, 


thanks te your local ban 
Al vou need to quails te “O-Matic New York 
Lafe individual Tate -Aness insurance 
polics which has 4 monthly prem 10 or more 
Equally Important. sch Matic actual 
pre lower For example, on new life insur: 
ance polices where the reqular monthly would 
ordinarily be $31 94, the 
onl saving 625 Na war 4 
agent for complete 
terfulls simple, 


makes 


No inconvenience 


every month 
of writing checks 
or mailing them! 


wh Life details 
Ik convenient. wone 


Ack sour New Ve 
about this wondertw 
wonderfully «ale Check )-Martic service 


New York Life 


Prevents possible Insurance Company 
lapse of your policy— Qo a 
due to forgetfulness! 


Avenue. New York 10, N. ¥- 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MuTuAL Company FOUNDE 
UC, D IN 1845 
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Washington 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


peared slated for House passage this 
year. Both the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which in previous years had 
hung back, and the Treasury strong- 
ly endorsed the bill to accelerate the 
liquidation of this enterprise which 
started a generation before deposit 
insurance. The Comptroller General 
renewed his long-standing approval 
of this idea. 

The bill which the committee was 
getting ready to report out, how- 
ever, provided only that postal sav- 
ings should be put into liquidation 
when (a) the level of postal savings 
deposits fell to $1-billion or (b) the 
Post Office Department declared that 
the maintenance of postal savings 
was unprofitable. 


Savings Bond Interest 


It was anticipated that Congress 
would authorize the Treasury to pay 
the 344% it plans to pay, effective 
February 1 of this year, on savings 
bonds, with discretion at a later 
date, if necessary, to pay up to 

There follows a brief summary of 
how this will be handled: 


Issue prices and face values of E 
bonds will remain the same as be- 
fore. However, those bonds issued 
after February 1 will mature in eight 


years, 11 months, instead of the 
previous nine years, eight months. 

The extension privilege on the new 
E bonds will be worked out some 
considerable time later. 

Redemption values on the new E 
bonds will be somewhat higher than 
for the older ones, for the earlier 
years. For instance, a bond of a 
previous issue held three years paid 
24%,% on redemption; the new one 
will pay 3%. 

The redemption schedules will be 
so arranged that generally it will not 
be profitable for holders of present 
bonds to cash them in to buy the 
new ones. 

The Treasury will also issue a 
hew series of 10-year H bonds with 
rates comparable to those on E 
bonds, if the H bonds are held to 
maturity. 

The stock of some 20,000 existing 
E bonds now with banks and other 
issuing agents will be used up, but 
will bear the 314% return, redemp- 
tion values, and shorter maturity of 
the new E bonds. 
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It is hoped by the Treasury that 
by summer it will have ironed out all 
the “bugs” in the proposed punch- 
card E bond, and have it ready for 
issuance. 

Limits on E and H bonds purchas- 
able per individual are reduced to 
$10,000 from $20,000, face amount. 

After April 30, 1957, J and K 
bonds will be withdrawn from issue. 

It should be noted that changes 
in savings bonds as outlined by offi- 
cials are dependent upon final enact- 
ment of the law authorizing them. 


Economy Becomes Live Issue 


Most observers were surprised at 
the strength of the economy senti- 
ment expressed in such large volume 
in constituents’ letters to Congress. 
This stimulated the House Republi- 
can Policy Committee publicly to re- 
solve for a cut in appropriations 
and the Budget Bureau to take a new 
look-see for possible specific recom- 
mendations for economy. It also 
stimulated Congress to cut some pro- 
posed additions to new appropria- 
tions over the volume of money 
voted a year ago. 

Nevertheless, it is still too early 
to anticipate a net reduction in Fed- 
eral expenses in fiscal 1958, for vari- 
ous reasons. 

In the first place, there is every 
presumption that the President has 
underestimated expenditures both 
for this year and next year by an 
aggregate of several billion. 

Some substantial cuts in proposed 
appropriations are definitely ex- 
pected. However, it would take a 
greater achievement in appropria- 


In 1945 combined di- 
rect Government loans 
and investments out- 
standing were about 
$5-billion; Government 
guarantees and insur- 
ance totaled about $6- 
billion. Today, accord- 
ing to Bureau of the 
Budget figures, they 
are, respectively, $21.5- 
billion and $47.9-bil- 
lion, or close to a total 
of $70-billion. This is 
an increase of Federal 
credit activities of over 
500% in the years 
1945 to 1957 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Budget 


tion cutting than is now anticipated, 
to cancel out the prospective rise in 
Government costs above the unduly 
low ‘official estimates. -Even in the 
current year the Treasury has been 
forced to pick up more new money 
than was anticipated, because, in 
considerable part, expenses are ris- 
ing above budget estimates and reve- 
nues are falling below them. 

Second, as of the beginning of 
fiscal 1958, if Congress did not ap- 
propriate a dime of new money 
applicable to fiscal 1958, the Treas- 
ury will have on hand more than 
$70-billion of unspent appropriations 
and contract authorizations. 

Third, the sentiment for economy, 
while unexpectedly large, is for the 
abstract idea of economy. From 
long experience, Congressmen have 
come to believe that people do not 
go to the polls to vote for the man 
who cuts a subsidy or benefit. They 
do go to the polls, if their benefits 
from the Government are cut, and 
vote against the man who supported 
the cuts. 


A.B.A. on Mortgage Interest 


A flexible interest rate for both 
VA and FHA loans was recom- 
mended by the American Bankers 
Association at a hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Housing of the 
House Committee on Banking and 
Currency as an antidote for mort- 
gage discounts. 

The A.B.A. spokesman was John 
A. Reilly, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Mortgage Financing and 
Urban Housing of the Association’s 
Committee on Federal Legislation. 
Mr. Reilly is president of the Sec- 
ond National Bank in Washington, 
D. C. 

“The maximum rate of 414° 


Trend of estimated loans and guarantees 
outstanding (in billions of dollars) 
in post-World War II period. 


GUARANTEES 
LOANS 


1950 1957 
Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 


GROWTH OF U.S. CREDIT PROGRAMS 
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Greater 
Operating 


Profits 


1 post-n-FiLe 


A variation of Post-To- 
Check adaptable to most 
present posting machines, 
and includes an item- 
posted ledger. This is 
another possibility to im- 
prove customer service 
and cut operating costs 
simultaneously. 


post-T0-CHECK 


A simplified system for 
handling checking ac- 
counts. Great savings in 
space, time and person- 
nel are assured results. 
Posting accuracy and 
audit control as never 
before. Hundreds of 
banks use it. 


3 POST-ALL 


Simplifies the installment 
loan pr ure from appli- 
cation to collection. Spreads 
work load evenly through- 
out the month. Positive 
control of past due ac- 
counts, and automatic trial 
balance for audit control. 


4. Post-To-sAVE 


Completely simplifies the 
savings account p ure. 
Deposits, withdrawals, post- 
ing, interest computing, and 
statement operation easier 
than ever before. Customer 
gets original items, just as 
in checking account systems. 


Complete information 


on all systems available 


Le fcbwte 
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Cedar Rapids, lowa 
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VA guaranteed loans is not pres- 
ently high enough to attract loans 
in the highly competitive credit mar- 
ket. Economic factors mitigate 
against this program,” Mr. Reilly 
said. 

“In some cases, financial institu- 
tions are reluctant to originate or 
purchase VA loans at prevailing 
prices because they disapprove in 
principle of mortgage discounts to 
veterans. In other cases, loanable 
funds for GI mortgages are avail- 
able only if the institution sells other 
securities at prices which represent 
a loss, which it is unwilling to take. 

“We believe that a step which 
would go a long way toward elim- 
ination of mortgage discounts would 
be the adoption of a flexible inter- 
est rate for both VA and FHA loans. 
In this connection, if Congress deems 
some maximum limit is necessary, 
consideration might be given to a 
534% maximum limit. However, 
within such limit, the rate should 
be determined by market conditions 
and not by administrative action.” 

Mr. Reilly also told the Congres- 
sional Subcommittee that military 
housing should be provided for in the 
defense budget rather than as a part 
of the Government-supported home 
financing program. 

He urged continuance of the Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram, but said the A.B.A. is in 
agreement with the resolution 
adopted on January 25, 1957, by the 
National VHMCP Committee. 

“We believe efforts should be di- 
rected at this time to the mainte- 
nance of an equilibrium in the hous- 
ing supply and demand,” he de- 
clared. “Given normally competitive 
terms and the absence of further 
credit stimulants, lending institu- 
tions will be able to provide the 
needed credit for normal home fi- 
nancing purposes.” 

Whether the House will go along 
with a 5% VA loan rate as the 
President requested, as part of the 
bill to expand direct VA loans, was 
to be tested between writing and 
publication. Without House ap- 
proval, a VA interest boost in the 
Senate might be doubtful. 

The Administration proposed to 
liberalize FHA downpayments gen- 
erally with the idea that these 
smaller downpayments would be put 
into effect (a) when the VA loan 
authority expires or (b) much 
sooner if the Administration thinks 
this would be desirable. (END) 
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Every day this Chicago bank sends tons of cargo 


sailing over 250,000 miles... 


Next time you’re in Chicago, let us 
show you through the Continental Illinois’ 
Foreign Department on a typical business 
day. 

You might see letters of credit financ- 
ing shipments of feathers from Poland. 
Tractors to Brazil. Frog legs from Japan. 
Lard to Germany. 

You may see envelopes postmarked 
from any nation on earth—a constant flow 


of cables and wires—hundreds of foreign 
transactions in process. 

Come in and see Continental Illinois’ 
fast-moving Foreign Department. It has 
been and is one of America’s biggest and 
busiest. In fact, there’s no foreign banking 
transaction we cannot handle for you. 

This is the Foreign Department many 
of our correspondents use as their own. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Savings Interest 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 56) 


investment of the proceeds in com- 
parable bonds will produce an im- 
mediate slight increase in yield and 
guarantee an offsetting profit sub- 
ject only to capital gains over the 
next five to 10 years. 

How much interest can a commer- 
cial bank pay on savings deposits? 
The legal limit for insured banks 
and member banks is 3%. It is my 
belief that almost any bank could 
pay that rate today and make a 
profit on its savings deposit busi- 
ness; first, if it actively serves the 
credit needs of its community; and 
second and even more important, if 
it is as efficiently operated as it 
could be. Unfortunately there are 
not enough such banks. 

Interest, however, is only one of 
the important considerations in com- 
peting for savings deposits. This is 
fortunate for commercial banking 
because a commercial bank with 
private stockholders has to pay divi- 
dends and accumulate surplus after 
taxes. It can never hope to compete, 
purely on a rate basis, with mutual 
savings institutions which may ac- 
cumulate a surplus equal to 12% of 
deposits before taxes. Nor can it 
equal the gross earnings of the sav- 
ings and loan associations with their 
high mortgage portfolios and low 
liquidity ratios. It can compete, how- 
ever, on the basis of services. In 
rendering various savings services 
to their communities, commercial 
banks can take the lead if only they 
have the ingenuity and imagination 
to do so. 

Have you done everything possible 
to make savings easy in your bank 
and to promote savings in your com- 
munity? 


Service, Not Competition 


Maximum service combined with 
arate you can afford will go further 
in the long run to promote profitable 
business, in both savings and de- 
mand deposits, than rate competition 
alone. 

The answer as to how much inter- 
est a bank can afford to pay will 
vary from bank to bank. The indi- 
vidual bank can find the answer only 
by analyzing its own operating earn- 
ings and expenses. The kind of 
profit analysis discussed in these 
articles is a simple yet effective way 
of doing this. It has shown us that 
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the average bank cannot have a 
very profitable savings business if it 
pays more than 142% or 2%. It has 
also shown us—and this is the chal- 
lenge I would like to leave with you 
—that the active lending institution 
which is well managed; which oper- 
ates with maximum efficiency; and 
which takes full advantage of the 


tax laws can come a lot closer than 


most banks to competing on an inter- 
est rate basis with the tax-favored 
mutuals; close enough, I believe, so 
that the other advantages, actual 
and potential, if ingeniously devised 
and diligently promoted, make it 
possible for such banks to stay in 
the savings business, to provide im- 
proved savings services to their com- 
munities, and still make a profit. 


* OF DETROIT * 


For Complete Correspondent Banking 
Service in Michigan... 


The experience and facilities of Manufacturers 
National Bank assure you of prompt, careful 
handling of your every requirement. 


MANUFACTURERS NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT * DEARBORN + HIGHLAND PARK + BLOOMFIELD + GROSSE POINTE WOODS 


MELVINDALE NORTHVILLE PLEASANT RIDGE REDFORD + SOUTHFIELD + VAN DYKE 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 
for 5 months $1.00 


AMERICAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 East 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 


DO YOU NEED- 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS FOR 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION SINCE 1888 


Laboratories 


The Board of 
Directors has de- 
clared the follow - 
ing quarterly 
dividends, payable 
April 1, 1957, to 
stockholders of 
record March 6, 
1957: 

e 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock. 
¢ $1.00 a share on 
Preferred Stock. 


Consecutive 
Dividend 


Feb. 21, 1957 / North Chicago, Illinois 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


is secured by lease income of a high- 
credit tenant.'% 


33“*The Crisis in Our Business,” Mortgage 
Banker, February 1957, p. 38: “We all 
know instances where, because of the ex- 
ceptionally strong credit of a tenant, in- 
vestors have made loans and appraisals 
based solely upon the lease income; con- 
sequently, to justify the loan legally, both 
the correspondent’s and investor’s appraisers 
have deliberately ‘ballooned’ physical value 
far beyond rep uction value. Having 
joined hands with his investor in this type 
of intellectual chicanery, it is easy for the 
local correspondent to rationalize distor- 
tions in other aspects of appraising and 
presentations.” 


Conclusion 


The foregoing discussion makes 
clear that, unless either state or 
Federal governments act to remove 
the burdens that obstruct the flow 
of mortgage funds across state lines, 
wide areas of the nation cannot suc- 
cessfully compete to secure a fair 
share of the mortgage funds avail- 
able. States with slow and expensive 
foreclosure procedures should adopt 
supplementary foreclosure legisla- 
tion patterned after the Model Power 
of Sale Mortgage Foreclosure Act. In 
other states, minor changes in pro- 


YOUR Service... 


607 Years of Correspondent Service 
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Member Federal Reserve System » Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


cedure so as to bring about a reduce. 
tion of costs, as for example of 
advertising prior to a foreclosure 
sale, may suffice. States having mod- 
ern and inexpensive foreclosure pro. 
cedures, but burdensome rights of 
redemption, should reduce the period 
of redemption for mortgages on non- 
farm properties, thereby achieving 
a competitive position with other 
states. Federal foreclosure legisla- 
tion, based on the commerce clause, 
is an alternative which should re. 
ceive serious consideration. 

“Doing business” requirements 
and local taxes also obstruct the flow 
ot mortgage funds. Modern legisla- 
tion along the lines of either the 
Tennessee or Arizona statutes, with 
the modifications suggested in this 
study, would solve the problem.'* In 
states where local taxes alone create 
difficulties, state legislation limited 
to this subject may suffice. If 
Federal foreclosure legislation were 
adopted, no problem based on “do- 
ing business” locally would exist as 
to the Federal courts, but such Fed- 
eral legislation would not meet the 
problem of local penalty and tax 
statutes legally permissible under 
the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. One of the incidental 
benefits of the acquisition of a Fed- 
eral charter should be the elimi- 
nation of state qualification require- 
ments, and, if Congress sufficiently 
indicates its intent, the elimination 
of burdensome local taxes. 

In conclusion, in order to imple- 
ment the President’s recommenda- 
tions, the building industry must 
unite to alert the public and the 
Federal and state governments to 
the necessity for remedial legisla- 
tion freeing the flow of vitally needed 
mortgage funds. 


14 Reciprocal-type statutes (see Section 
516, Title 8 of the Delaware Code of 1953 
and New Jersey Statutes Annotated 14:15- 
5) tend to create more problems than they 
solve. By incorporating in the “doing busi- 
ness” law of the state where the investment 
is made all the “doing business” uncertain- 
tics and problems of the home state of the 
lending institution, such statutes multiply 
“doing business” problems. Thus, lending 
institutions in a state like Massachusetts, 
which has serious “doing business’ prob- 
lems but a surplus of investing funds, could 
not prudently invest in other states needing 
funds, but having reciprocal-type statutes. 


The only way to judge the future 
is by the past, but if some people 
are judged that way, they won't 
have any future. 
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A new way 
to build votume 


has been 
donated by 


good will THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


OTF OF LAKE CITY, 
your bank VIRGINIA 


Dic six Monetary Studies of the A.B.A.’s Economic Policy Commission, now available in a single bound volume, 
provide an opportunity to build good will for your bank and to promote wider understanding of our banking institu- 
tions among the general public. 


The Studies were prepared primarily for bank officers. However, we have had many requests for copies from bankers 
who wish to present them to their local public, college, or business school libraries. If you would like, we will pro- 
vide gift book plates especially designed for this purpose. These plates, a sample of which is printed here, would 
bear the name of your bank and would be supplied to you without charge if you order five or more volumes. 


Among the subjects discussed in the Monetary Studies are included: How our banking system operates, the func- 
tioning of our credit markets, the effects of Federal Reserve and Treasury policies, and the forces affecting interest 
rates and the volume of credit. This material is of interest to many people besides bankers. Copies of the bound 
volume would make a worth-while and attractive contribution to your local libraries. 


PSPS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 
The Economic Policy Commission Date 

American Bankers Association (0 Check enclosed 

12 East 36 Street, New York 16, N. Y. CO Please bill 

Please enter our order for the indicated number of sets of the 6 Monetary Studies prepared by the 
Economic Policy Commission of the A.B.A., entitled “Our Financial System at Work” . . . “How 
Our Reserve Banking System Operates” . . . “Loans, Investments, and Interest Rates” . . . “The 
Effects of Federal Reserve Policies” . . . “The Effects of Treasury Operations” . . . ‘Basic Issues 
of Monetary Policy.” 


sets of six Studies bound in a single volume, 

@ $5.00 per volume 

sets of six Studies, in separate brochure form, 

@ $4.00 per set of 6 brochures 

gift book plates, at no charge for orders of 5 or more sets of Studies, 
$.50 each for smaller quantities 


YOU MAY 
ORDER 


copies of the bound volume 
using the order form printed 


here for your convenience. 
Or, if you prefer, you may 
buy the Studies in brochure 
form (six separate booklets). 


4 
(Please Print) 
Bank (as it should appear on the book plates) : 

5 


Address 
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1000 TONS AN HOUR 'ROUND 
THE CLOCK. From Canada 
come 24,000 tons of pulp and 
paper products every day— 
$1.2 billion worth a year. In- 
cluded is newsprint for half 
the newspaper pages of the 
world; building materials; 
plastics; rayon; fine printing 
and writing papers. 


| 


is | G in 


and so are the facilities of Canada’s largest bank 


The Royal Bank, with assets over 31% billion dollars, ranks fourth in 
North America. Branches in Canada alone number over 800 coast-to- 
coast. The bank maintains a list of desirable factory sites in Canada, 
provides credit reports on a world-wide basis, assists in developing 
reliable trade connections and has available a wealth of factual infor- 
mation on conditions anywhere in Canada. For service beyond the 
realm of routine banking call on the Royal. Your enquiries are welcome. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Over 875 branches in Canada, West Indies, Central and South America. 
Offices in New York, London and Paris. Correspondents the world over. 


Total Assets Exceed 3’ Billion Dollars 


Instalment Funds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 


customers and the prosperity of its 
community.” 

Mr. Bloodworth called them “loans 
with benefits both conferred and re. 
ceived.” 

These loans, he said, “can be han. 
dled on the same basic principles as 
any other instalment loans: (a) The 
character and capacity of the bor. 
rower are the most important fae. 
tors; (b) require a downpayment 
sufficient to establish an equity; (c) 
schedule payments of a size to pre- 
serve this equity, payable on dates 
which coincide with the income of 
the borrower.” 

Mr. Bloodworth concluded: “re- 
member, this is a machine tool, a 
capital investment. We should not 
expect that it be paid for out of the 
current year’s income. 

“Choose your dealers with care 
and work with them closely. Never, 
never, buy paper depending on the 
dealer’s endorsement.” 

Following his own advice, he 
quoted figures to show that in his 
own bank for the past seven years 
the loss ratio was 7/100 of 1%. 


Responsibilities of Lenders 


“We are responsible not just to 
our stockholders and depositors but 
also to the economy in general,” 
said A. K. Davis, chairman of the 
board of Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. “By 
our credit decisions, we supply a 
great part of the discipline needed 
to maintain a dynamic economy and 
to prevent run-away inflation — an 
equilibrium that must be preserved 
if we are to protect the borrowing 
public as well as our own system 
of free enterprise. 

“In instalment lending, this dis- 
ciplining requires constructive, real- 
istic terms; adequate, sustained col- 
lection procedures; and sound ac- 
counting practices,” Mr. Davis con- 
tinued. 

“By any standards,” he declared, 
“our economy is running at an in- 
ordinately high level; and there is 
every indication that it may have 
reached a peak for the near term. 
Therefore, it is more important than 
ever that we look realistically at this 
matter of terms and recognize that 
reasonable terms of repayment have 
a direct bearing on maintenance of 
the borrower’s equity position.” 
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Will it still be your customer's business 


...when one of the owners dies? 


ieee DEATH of a partner or working 
stockholder can deal a hard blow to 
any business. But bankers can help their 
customers to be prepared. Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance cushions 
such blows by providing money to solve 
the problem. 


0: How can your customer protect 
himself against an inexperienced 
heir coming in to run his business ? 


A; First a buy-and-sell agreement 
must be prepared by an attorney. 
This will make it possible for the 
surviving Owner or owners to buy 
the deceased associate’s share. Con- 
necticut Mutual business life insur- 
ance will supply the money. 


Q: A customer firm would like to plan 
to continue paying part of each 
partner’s salary to his family in case 
one of them dies. But without his 
contribution to the firm, how can 
they afford to do this? 


A: Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will guarantee such an 
income, 


Q: Would a customer have to liquidate 
the business to give a partner's 
heirs their share? 


A; Not when there’s Connecticut 
Mutual business life insurance. It 
will provide funds to pay the real 
value of a deceased partner’s share. 
Liquidating might yield only a 
fraction of real value. 


April. -1957 


Q: Where would a customer get mon- 
ey to find and pay a replacement 
for an owner-executive ? 


A. Connecticut Mutual business life 
insurance will provide funds to 
make a sound financial arrange- 
ment with a good new man, 


Because business life insurance is so 
important to every financial and man- 
agement man, Connecticut Mutual years 
ago set up a special department for it. 
There are Connecticut Mutual men near 
you who are trained in funding buy- 
and-sell agreements for partnerships 
and closely held corporations. 


Th 
CONNECTICUT 


Dept. BA-4, HARTFORD, CONN. 


[] Partnership life insurance 


Name 
Bank 

Street 
City 


[] Close Corporation life insurance 


Founded in 1846, Connecticut Mutual 
was one of the earliest and is today one 
of the largest writers of life insurance 
for specialized business purposes. Not 
only are its policies particularly adapted 
to business life insurance needs, but 
comparisons will show that its costs are 
among the lowest. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON 
BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE 


Particularly useful to bankers who are 
concerned with the continued financial 
soundness of their customers is a series 
of booklets, one on each of the basic 
kinds of business life insurance. Send 
for one or all of them. Most of your cus- 
tomers really need one or more of them 
to assure the lives of their businesses. 


e 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY « HARTFORD 


3 
a 
é 
a 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Please send, without obligation, booklets on the subjects checked: 


[) Proprietorship life insurance 
[-] Key Man life insurance 
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Main Street 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


Sugar Land (Texas) State Bank 
has announced these promotions: 
L. J. MERIGAN, executive vice-presi- 
dent and director; F. L. Usrey, 
cashier; V. F. KREHMEIRER, assistant 
cashier. 


TILTON H. DosBIN has joined 
Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank, 
Baltimore, Md., as vice-president. He 
was formerly assistant treasurer of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 


Vice-president LUKE S. HAYDEN 
was elected secretary of the Syra- 
cuse (N. Y.) Savings Bank. LESTER 
J. Norcross and ROBERT J. TALMAGE 
became vice-presidents. 


The READING (Pa.) Trust Com- 
PANY has received permission to 
establish a new branch which is to 
feature drive-in and step-up banking 
facilities. 


C. STANLEY RUDE was appointed 
assistant advertising manager of 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis. He was formerly advertising 
and information director for Otter 
Tail Power Company, Fergus Falls, 
Minn. 


Main banking 
floor of new 170 
Street office of 
Dollar Savings 
Bank, New York. 
Stairway leads to 
safe deposit de- 
partment 


WILLIAM R. HOGE, president of the 
First National Bank of Pueblo, 
Colo., has been elected vice-president 
and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas. CHrIs G. KNOERZER, 
a vice-president, was elected to the 
executive committee. 


ALFRED M. VINTON, vice-president 
of the First National City Bank of 
New York, was elected president of 
the Argentine-American Chamber of 
Commerce, Inc. JOSEPH E. NILSSON, 
vice-president of The First National 
Bank of Boston, was elected vice- 


president. 


Brattleboro, Vermont, Banks Cooperate in Celebrating 
25th Anniversary of Experiment in International Living 


Displays in two Brattleboro, Vt., banks during 25th anniversary reunion of the 
Experiment in International Living. Attending were some 300 of the 6,000 
young Americans who have lived abroad with foreign families under Experiment 
auspices during the past 25 years. Left, Donald Watt, founder of Experiment, 
watches teller arrange foreign doll exhibit in Vermont-Peoples National Bank. 
Right, exhibit of foreign dolls in the Vermont Bank and Trust Company 


Construction of the 18th office of 
the NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CLEVs- 
LAND will begin soon. 


WILLIAM D. IRELAND, JR., ad- 
vanced to vice-president at Canal 
National Bank of Portland, Maine. 
JAMES H. L. OTT, JR., was named 
controller and auditor. 


NATIONAL BOULEVARD BANK of 
Chicago is undergoing an expansion 
program which will increase its floor 
area by 60%. 


CLINTON TRUST COMPANY, New 
York City, has opened a commuter 
branch in the Port of New York 
Authority Bus Terminal. Hours are 
8 A.M. to 6:30 P.M., except on Mon- 
days when the office remains open to 
8 P.M. 


JOHN DELAITTRE was elected presi- 
dent of Farmers & Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank of Minneapolis as HENRY 
S. KINGMAN advanced to chairman 
of the board. 


PUBLIC BANK, the first new com- 
mercial bank in Detroit in more than 
seven years, will open within a few 
months according to JosEPH F. 
VERHELLE, who will head the new in- 
stitution. 


BANK OF AMERICA, San Francisco, 
will soon open a branch in Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 


STUART L. MURDOCK has been 
named trust investment officer of 
City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo. He was for- 


merly with Brown Brothers Harri- 


man & Co. in New York. 
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Out in f 


ront for 50 years 


Horse racing fans in 1907 were toasting 
James R. Keene’s unbeaten colt, Colin, 
when it won the richest prize in Ameri- 
can racing, the Futurity. Setting a fast 
pace that same year in financial adver- 
tising was The New York Times. 


For in 1907, The New York Times took 
over the world lead in financial adver- 
tising. And every year since, financial 
advertisers have placed more advertis- 
ing in The New York Times than in any 
other publication. 


Why? Because readers always get more 
out of The New York Times...more 
facts to guide their decisions, more news 
of business and finance, politics, govern- 
ment, international affairs—more than 


they can get in any other newspaper or 
magazine. 

And when readers get more out of a 
publication, advertisers do too. See for 
yourself. 

Picture: In two years of racing, Colin 
won $181,610, finished first 15 times in 
15 starts, ran the six-furlong 1907 Fu- 
turity at Sheepshead Bay Track in the 
record time of 1:11 1/5 and won 
$26,640. Now run over 62 furlongs at 
Belmont Park, the current Futurity rec- 
ord of 1:14 2/5 was set in 1952 by 
Native Dancer. 


The New Pork Times 


50 years world leader in financial advertising 
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TERRIFIC TOGETHER 


She does so much more work in so much less time—she and 
her pride and joy, the Burroughs Sensimatic Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine. 


She’s proud as a peacock of that Burroughs 
Sensimatic! Small wonder, the way it 
enables her to speed through Commercial 
Account Posting in record time. 

But, as you probably know, that’s the 
beauty of a Sensimatic. It’s so easy to learn 
—so easy to operate—that it turns even the 
greenest newcomer into a fast, polished 
performer after brief indoctrination. 

And she finds it’s almost fun, really. 
Because there’s no pain, no strain with a 
Sensimatic. No fooling with a lot of little 
gadgets and bothersome details. 

The reason’s simple enough: automatic 
operations—and lots of them! Like auto- 


FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Quick as that you’re all set for the next 
posting operation. 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION—Sensi- 
matic’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 


matic check count. Automatic balances. 
Automatic register totaling. Automatic 
carriage. Automatic overdraft lock. 

You also get a list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter, too—the works! 

And what a customer-pleaser this Sensi- 
matic is! Statements come out neat as a pin 
and just as complete as you please—right 
down to that check count. 

Tell you what: Call our nearby branch 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And, while you’re at it, 
better ask for a complete Sensimatic 
demonstration. Absolutely no obligation. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


FASTER INDEXING—On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 


FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- 
MENTS— Carriage opens and closes automati- 
cally. Tabulates forward and return. Completes 
posting automatically while operator finds next 
account. Eliminates many operator decisions. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 
Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


“Burroughs” and ‘“‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


notice is the signal for development 
of a unique collector’s card. Printed 
on continuous card stock, this form 
is filled out on the accounting ma- 
chine and gives the collector a com- 
plete picture of what to expect from 
the customer. It contains all vital 
statistics on the loan and an histor- 
ical account of the payment record. 

At each monthend we produce 
from the punched cards such data 
as volume reports, life insurance re- 
ports, appliance insurance reports, 
delinquency and listing reports, 
dealers’ contingent liability reports, 


and indirect business and FHA 
transactions. Also, we can learn 
how much we've written on new 
cars, or how many loans have gone 
through our small business depart- 
ment. 

It takes only two hours each 
month to sort and tabulate the in- 
formation. The time devoted to one 
point in the automobile statistical 
report has been cut from 15 hours to 
one hour a month. 


Jobs Upgraded 


Mechanization of instalment loan 
processing has meant that three per- 


SWISS BANK 
CORPORATION 


Head Office: BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Bienne - La Chaux-de-Fonds - Geneva - Lausanne 


Neuchatel - 


CAPITAL 
180,000,000 S. Fcs. 


1872 


St. Gall - Schaffhouse - Zurich 


RESERVES 
95,000,000 S. Fcs, 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1956 


ASSETS 


Swiss Francs 
375,639,622 


25,157,192 
-1,294,147,499 
531,358,231 


Eank Premises and other Property... 
Total S. Fes. 3 391,980,239 


Fixed ’) 


Bills Payable . . 
Acceptances 
Other Liabilities 


33,753,500 


29, 414, 794 


"Total S. Fes. 3,391,980,239 


NEW YORK AGENCY 
Main Office, 15 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
49th Street Office, 10 W. 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 


LONDON OFFICES 
99, Gresham Street, E.C. 2, and llc, Regent Street, S.W. 1 


AFFILIATE IN CANADA 


Swiss Corporation for Canadian Investments Ltd. 
360 St. James Street West, Montreal 1, Canada 


sons now can handle a posting oper. 
ation that formerly took the time of 
7.5 workers. This has released em. 
ployees for important duties elge. 
where in the bank. Turnover in the 
machine staff has been less than in 
any comparable department. 

Our experience has been that the 
new system upgraded jobs in which 
a worker does his task more care. 
fully than each of several workers 
did before. The result is a stepped. 
up and more accurate instalment 
credit system which will be able to 
handle easily any increase in volume, 


Spot Check Audits 


VERYBODY has his theories and 
methods of periodic auditing, as 
Donald E. Hopwood of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Ill., points 
out. Here, in brief, are his, as pre- 
sented at a meeting of the National 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. Mr. Hopwood is audi- 
tor of that bank. 

The size of the periodic audit is 
determined by its accounting sys- 
tem, the equipment used, and the 
method of continuous control. Di- 
rectors should approve the program. 

Complete examination of the bank 
at one time is a big job, especially 
for a limited staff, and requires re- 
cruiting men from one department 
to assist in verifying balances in 
other departments. The partial or 
spot check audit is particularly ef- 
fective; it can be done without prior 
notice and thus has the valuable 
element of surprise. 

With one or two men (said Mr. 
Hopwood) you can be at the cash 
vault in the morning when the teller 
arrives, stay with him while he takes 
his cash to the cage, and count it as 
soon as he unlocks it. All entries for 
the previous day have been sent 
through and there should be no good 
reason for adjustments before the 
cash is counted. 

The teller should hold no item but 
cash unless it is shown on his cash 
report and initialed by an officer. If 
a deposit is held over, follow through 
to see that the proper account is 
credited that day. The teller must 
stay with you while you’re counting 
his cash. 

Vary your sequence of operation, 
count the same teller twice in suc- 
cession, count only the packages 
sometimes, and prove everything an- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 141) 
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Banks and Bankers.......:........ 533,385,080 
Bills Receivable................. 
Advances to Customers, etc....... 
‘Government and other Securities. . 
LIABILITIES Swiss Francs 
Share Capital..................... 180,000,000 
| 20,761,784 
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rom Sipe! 


The new 2-Hour SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk gives you fire pro- 
tection at Point-Of-Use for both ledger and signature cards. 
It is also used for installment loan-ledger and cross-index 
cards. Its compact size permits low-cost expansion and loca- 
tion in a minimum of floor space and it can be conveniently 
placed within arm’s reach for easy reference or selection. 
The Ledger Desk’s convenient height and counterbalanced 
sliding door make its operation completely efficient. In the 
event of an emergency your records are secured in seconds. 


April 1957 


SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk accommodates either 5x8 or 6x8 
ledger cards and 5x3 or 6x4 signature or cross-index cards. 
Write today for full particulars on this compact 2-Hour 
SAFE-FILE Ledger Desk to Room 1421, 315 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10 simply ask for SC744._ 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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THE EXCITING 
DESIGN IN 

OFFICE FURNITURE 
IS BEING DONE 
WITH WOOD 


You owe it to yourself and your business to see what today’s new 
designs in warm, friendly, quiet wood can do for your office. They can 
give your firm the look of tomorrow—aesthetically and functionally. 
Wood converts your private office into a “living” room—and promotes 
efficiency, morale and good public relations in the general office. 
Whether replacing old desks and chairs, or equipping new space, 

let your office furniture dealer demonstrate 


why it’s “‘better business to do it with wood.” 


BETTER OFFICES FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
WITH FRIENDLY WOOD 


Whoop OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
730 11th STREET N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
For better use of wood office furniture these companies contributed to the preparation of this message: Alma Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - Boling Chair Company, Siler City, N. C. 
Gregson Mfg. Company, Liberty, N. C. - Hoosier Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Imperial Desk Company, Evansville, Ind. - Indiana Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Indiana Desk Company, 
Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Chair Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Desk Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Office Furniture Company, Jasper, Ind. - Jasper Seating Company, Jasper, Ind. - The Leopold 
Company, Burlington, Iowa - The B. L. Marble Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, N. C. - Nucraft Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. - The Taylor 
Chair Company, Bedford, Ohio - Thomas Furniture Company, High Point, N.C. - Associate Members: Art Woodwork, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec - Biltrite Furniture Mfg. Inc., Terrebonne, Quebec 
Canadian Office Furn. & School Furn., Ltd. (Preston Furn. Co., Ltd.) Preston, Ontario - Henderson Furniture, Ltd., St. Lambert, Quebec - Standard Desk Mfgrs., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


other time. In short, don’t set up 
a pattern. 

This procedure can be applied to 
other departments. By dividing com- 
mercial and savings ledgers into 
sections with a control on each, it’s 
simple to run a section or two at a 
time. This can be done unannounced 
and with little disturbance to the de- 
partment. 

In the loan department the notes 
can be run and balanced with the 
general ledger control on one date 
while the liability ledger can be run 
another day. (However, this. may 
cause some disturbance. ) 

Correspondent bank accounts, 
drafts, and vouchers outstanding 
should be reconciled once a month. 
The auditing staff should do this 
at least quarterly. 

During the audit you have an op- 
portunity to see where improvements 
are needed in the system; recom- 
mend them to the department head. 

Dormant ledgers should be veri- 
fied with the control annually. All 
withdrawals should be examined to 
be sure they are authorized by an 
officer. 

Examine cash items at least twice 
a month to see if they are genuine, 
in process of collection, or uncollect- 
able and ready for charge-off. Keep 
all cash items in one cage for better 
control. 

Check the collateral at least semi- 
annually to see whether it’s all there. 

It’s well to keep a record of the 
department or section spot-checked, 
so that you’ll know you’ve made a 
complete coverage at least once a 
year. This should be in addition to 
the complete audit. 


Bank’s Supervisors Take 
New Leadership Course 


type of supervisor’s 
course is being presented at the 
East River Savings Bank, New York 
City, during March and April. The 
series of eight on-the-job confer- 
ences is designed to stimulate “new 
attitudes and bring out new ap- 
proaches to the task of leadership” 
rather than to teach facts and more 
or less routine techniques. 

Entitled “Human Aspects of Super- 
vision, or ‘The True Security,’ ” the 
central theme is that the individual’s 
real security lies in the strengths and 
abilities he can build within himself. 
Self-education is thus the basic em- 
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phasis—the group members teach 
themselves by reacting to, examin- 
ing, and discussing the material pre- 
sented by the discussion leader. 

Materials used are films and book- 
lets provided by the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company. Topics in- 
clude “The Time Is Now,” “Integrity 
and Craftsmanship,” ‘“Communica- 
tions,” and “Developing Subordi- 
nates.” 

One session concentrates on help- 
ing the group members do their own 
personal finance planning; the idea 
here is that the employee who con- 
stantly makes the most of what he 
has will make the most of his work. 


American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Daniel W. Bell, President 
Washington, D. C. 


New Teller-““Back-Office”’ 
Link Speeds Service 


— Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings, Boston, has a new machine- 
tape combination for improving win- 
dow service and eliminating account- 
ing errors. 

The system is described as ‘a new 
concept which overcomes the two 
worst causes of errors and delays in 
bank operations: no ready access at 
the teller’s window to information 
kept in the back office; no ready ac- 
cess in the back office to information 
developed at the tellers’ windows.” 

A Burroughs accounting machine 


OBLEMS 


in Washington? 


When you have a problem 
in the Nation’s Capital 


that requires prompt action, call on 
American Security. We will be 


happy to serve you. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation—Member Federal Reserve System 


APPRAISERS 
CONSULTANTS 

MARKET ANALYSTS 
PLANNING ECONOMISTS 


LOCATION AND INVESTMENT SPECIALISTS 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH Corp. 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
73 West Monroe Street 
CEntral 6-3525 


Western Office: Los Angeles, California 


JAMES C. DOWNS, JR., Chairman 


RICHARD LAWRENCE NELSON, President 
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IF YOU NEED ACCURATE 
INFORMATION 
on COLOMBIA 


U.S. industry is joining the parade of Colombian expansion . . . 


* Where new U. S. manufacturing plants are being 
established to tap Colombia’s abundant markets. 


* Where new wealth is being extracted from Colom- 
bia’s rich soil. 


* Where new business is being stimulated by friendly 
foreign trade relations between the U. S. and 
Colombia. 


All this means that more and more banks are looking long and 
carefully at Colombia’s continuing development when seeking 
correspondent relations in Latin America. 


The reliable and responsible commercial and financial information 
supplied by the Banco Comercial Antioquefio is supported by our 
43 years’ experience growing with Colombia, and the complete 
facilities of our 41 offices located in every important commercial 
market of the country. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 


Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up $21,269,887.50 — Peses Colombian. 
Legal reserves $21,591 ,898.60 — Pesos Colombian. 
Other reserves $13,141,357.41 — Pesos Colombiana. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


CHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (3). Buga. 
(7), Buearamanga, Cali (3), Cartagena, Cartago, Ciacuta, 
Bl Banco, Girardot, Ibagué, Lorica, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin 
(4), Monteria, Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, 
Santa Marta. Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (S) 
New York Representative— Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


10 Post Office Square 


Boston 9, Massachusetts 
Stevens 300 Park Avenue 
YF New York 22, New York 


Clark 117 South 17th Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
ESTABLISHED 


IN 1928 8 So. Michigan Avenue 
F und, Inc e Chicago 3, Illinois 


at the window instantly reproduces 
transaction information in the cep. 
tral accounting office by means of g 
cable connected to a tape punch 
located four floors away in the ae. 
counting department. There are 20 
of the installations at the Provident, 
one for each window. As each cus- 
tomer transaction is completed, an 
error proof ‘“‘tape” record becomes 
instantly available upstairs, where 
it must be centrally processed. 

The Provident now offers all the 
usual customer services at each 
window, instead of using one window 
for savings, another for mortgages, 
another for people whose name be- 
gins with letters A to E, etc. 

Subsequently, the tapes funnel all 
window and branch transactions into 
the main stream of the bank’s cen- 
tral accounting system, to produce 
automatically detailed daily records. 

At each teller’s counter Provident 
has a TV screen and microphone, 
connected to cameras and speakers 
on the signature file floor and on the 
floor where customer ledger cards 
are kept. The teller simply mentions 
the customer’s identification into the 
mike and clerks upstairs put signa- 
ture and ledger cards in front of 
their cameras. Without the custom- 
er’s knowledge, his official signature 
and account balance have been 
flashed on the screen, and the teller 
can complete the transaction. 


© 


“No, dear, please! You know you'll 
want to save more than we can possibly 
afford!”’ 
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only the world's 
fastest electric 


gives you convenient 


HALF SPACING 


Easiest method of error control, 
Half Spacing is but one of a host 
of Smith-Corona exclusives that 
mean faster, finer typing. 

Other Smith-Corona exclusives: 


Page Gage—amazing device that 
eliminates the usual worry 
about end-of-page typing. 


Keyboard Controi—all operating 
controls concentrated in 
the keyboard area. 


Pius: Air cushioned carriage return, 


four automatic repeat actions. 


Call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration. 


best business 
connection you ever made 


SMITH-CORONA ELECTRIC 
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Ledger sheets grow old gracefully, 
when they’re on new, 


stronger Hammermill Ledger 


Your bookkeeping machine operators can work faster when they use 
“Posting” finish Hammermill Ledger. Now even tougher and stronger 
than before, this popular ledger grade prevents slow-ups that result 
when weak papers curl or tear from hard, fast use. 

Posting finish Hammermill Ledger helps keep figures “on the line,” 
because it grips the platen. And, this strong, durable paper has the 
needed sheet stiffness to keep on looking and working right — even 
after years of use and repeated machine entries. 

Now Hammermill Ledger contains Neutracel® pulp. This pulp, 
exclusive with Hammermill, is made from northern hardwoods. 
Blended with other fine papermaking pulps, Neutracel gives 
Hammermill Ledger a better typing, writing and ruling surface —a 
more level, velvety surface for crisper ruling and printing. Neater 
folding, too. 

Hammermill Ledger is also available in a standard “Ledger” finish 
that makes for neat, readable pen and ink entries. You choose from out- 
standingly clean, low-gloss shades of blue-white, buff and green tint. 


Why not write now on your business letterhead for a sample book 
of Hammermill Ledger. You'll see for yourself —and so will your 
bookkeepers—how Hammermill Ledger helps make it easier to keep 
records that are more legible, that last longer. Hammermill Paper 
Company, 1501 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. 


Government Bonds 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


Market Outlook: 
Not Much Change 


It is difficult to find any good rea- 
son why there should be much 
change, one way or the other, for 
the prices of Government securities 
for some time. 

There is no evidence that the 
Board of Governors of the Federal] 
Reserve System is any less con- 
cerned with the threat of inflation. 
Hence they cannot be expected to 
loosen the credit reins. 

On the other hand, until the out- 
look for business can be more 
clearly defined, they can hardly be 
expected to do more than maintain 
the present moderately restrictive 
credit policies. 

All banks would probably like to 
better their liquidity position which, 
in many cases, has been pretty badly 
depleted. Hence, they are unlikely, 
even when funds are available, to 
buy anything except in the really 
early maturities. 


Longer Bonds Liquidated 


On the other hand, it looks as 
though the longer bonds had been 
pretty well liquidated during the 
past months. No supply seems to 
overhang the market. 

There will, of course, be price 
variations (changes in quotes) from 
time to time, but the ups should 
about offset the downs, so that the 
present status quo might be main- 
tained for several months. 


When you look at defense costs 
over the world, you realize that they 
that take the sword may perish by 
the taz. 


We suppose the financial success 
of some novels and plays these days 
might be called striking pay dirt. 


It’s hard to tell whether new days 
or daze are dawning in Russia. 


No man would like to get some 
easy money more than a poor man 
—except a rich man. 


Nothing carries gossip faster than 


a sour grapevine. 


more 


When you’re in trouble and your 
—and actually less than many other watermarked ledger papers. 


knees knock, kneel on them. 
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Lack of Capital: What to Do About It 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 61) 
services, have brought the banking 
pusiness back into favor with the 
investing public for the first time in 
nearly 30 years. It is a curious fact 
that banking supervisors today com- 
plain that too many bank boards, in 
the light of this improved demand 
for their shares, are taking the atti- 
tude that, when their stocks are in 
demand at higher prices, this is not 
the time to sell new stock. Such a 
policy is like that of a speculator 
who always goes for the last eighth 
and as a result never gets what he 
is going for. 

Virtually all bank stock offerings 
are to stockholders under “‘rights”’ to 
subscribe. Some banks are content 
to sell new issues slightly under book 
value, figuring that the dilution 
doesn’t make much difference, since 
the shares will be taken mostly by 
the old stockholders. In favor today 
is the stock split, a simultaneous sale 
of new shares at the reduced price 
brought by the split, and a higher 
dividend rate made possible by a 
lower rate of retained earnings, 
which in turn is made possible by 
the influx of new outside capital. 

A banker who has been following 
the news of national underwritings 
of new issues of bank shares will 
know that since 1951 there have been 
at least 16 large offerings to the 
public (and to stockholders) of new 
capital issues of banks aggregating 
some $400,000,000, of which some 
$140,000,000 were in 1956. 


Some "Ifs" 


Underwriters of bank shares will 
tell a banker needing capital that 
if his bank’s management is good, if 
it has a nationally known name, re- 
gardless of where it does business, 
and if it has capital funds of at least 
$30,000,000, they will be interested 
in helping him sell new stock to pub- 
lic investors. Depending upon con- 
ditions, the $30,000,000 capital funds 
yardstick may change to a lower or 
a higher figure, and of course there 
are exceptions to the rule. Gener- 
ally speaking, however, a bank capi- 
talized at less than $30,000,000 will 
not arouse much national under- 
writer interest, however outstanding 
it may be in its locality. The-reason 
is simple; Its shares will not be 
known enough nationally to enjoy 
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a “good” market. Investors hate to 
get sewed up in an investment that 
has a thin or a strictly local market. 

While there is no set formula, new 
stock to be offered, on the basis of 
averages of recent years, should be 
not more than 20% to 25% of exist- 
ing stock but may be as high as 33% 
and as little as 10%. “Rights” 
periods vary from 18 to 37 days, 
with an average in the 20-days. 
Offering price may range from below 
book value to as much as 173% of 
book, but this depends upon the cur- 
rent market for shares and earnings 
and yield ratios. Yield on offering 
price may range from 3.29% to over 
5% (based upon recent offerings) 
and offering price may be from 6% 
to 22% below the prevailing market 
price. 


Offering Price X Earnings 


The offering price times earnings 
is very important, for it is here that 
a bank comes into competition with 
other industries in the new capital 
market. Today the offering price 
should run from 10 to 12 times per- 
share earnings. 

The most popular price for new 
bank stock issues today is around 
$50 a share, which requires a divi- 
dend ranging from $2 to $3 yearly, 
to yield 4% to 6%. 

As to what a bank may pay for 
stock sold through public under- 
writing of shares not taken by stock- 
holders, most large deals involve a 
two-way fee. There is usually a 
charge of slightly under 1% to 
nearly 2%—some small offerings 
may involve even more—on the 
whole issue underwritten. This is in 
effect compensation for the risk that 
is underwritten. In addition to the 
flat charge on the shares underwrit- 
ten there is usually an extra fee of 
1% to 2% on shares purchased by 


MONEY 


The reason that it’s called “cold 
cash,”’ 


I ruefully submit: 


We never have it long enough 


To warm it up a bit. 


underwriters, either shares taken 
down as unsubscribed by sharehold- 
ers or stock purchased in the course 
of “making a market” for the new 
shares. 

Most of the two-way fee trans- 
actions call for an adjustment of any 
profits made by underwriters on un- 
subscribed shares. Obviously where 
an offering to shareholders is made 
on terms so attractive that few 
shares will be left for underwriters, 
the fee of the underwriters will be 
relatively low. There are some bank 
stock underwritings involving a 
single fee, but most of them are on 
the “two-way” basis. 

Underwriting and sale of addi- 
tional shares by smaller banks often 
may be satisfactorily arranged 
through local or regional offices of 
investment bankers and brokers. 
Those banks having stockholders 
comprising chiefly local businessmen 
and individual investors may still 
have to market their new offerings 
in the traditional ways, but if the 
terms offered their stockholders are 
as good or better than the going 
average of the offerings of larger 
banks, the selling task should not be 
too difficult. 


Capital and Other Assets 


The size of capital accounts in 
relation to other assets is of grow- 
ing significance as a reflection of 
sound management, and a frequent 
need for more capital, beyond that 
supplied through retained earnings, 
can be a healthy sign—indicating a 
growing banking business, increas- 
ing earnings that go with it, and 
expansion of the business and credit 
needs of the community served. The 
most significant development of re- 
cent years has been the rise in money 
rates and bank earnings to a level 
which not only favors strengthening 
capital accounts from profits, but 
makes possible the sale of new bank 
shares at satisfactory levels. The 
disadvantages of high tax rates re- 
main, of course, and from the stand- 
point of bank supervisors there is 
still the problem of inertia of some 
managements in responding prompt- 
ly to indications of capital inade- 
quacy. The excuses for putting off 
raising needed new funds are less 
valid now than they have been in 
two decades. 
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There is only 


ONE 


Pioneer Company 
... for Exclusive 
Credit Life 
Insurance 
Service 


Licensed in all 48 States, D.C. 
and Hawaii with Regional 
Service Offices Coast to Coast 


Do Your 
Directors 
Read 
BANKING? 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e¢ Cleveland 13. Ohio 


A Community Goes to a 


Bank’s Party 


HE Patriot’s Day Committee of 
[ie Franklin National Bank of 
Franklin Square, L.L, N. Y., 
selects each year an outstanding 
patriot whose contribution to the 
United States has been significant 
and long enduring to be honored at 
a communitywide costume ball. 
Last year Benjamin Franklin’s 
250th anniversary was celebrated. 


On February 23 the 225th anniver. 
sary of George Washington was com- 
memorated with an authentic re. 
enactment of the first inaugural ban. 
quet and ball at the picturesque Gar. 
den City Hotel in Garden City, L.], 

The invitation list included 250 
business and professional leaders 
and their wives, each of whom im- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 149) 


Dancing the minuet—President and Mrs. Arthur T. Roth, at right. Immediately 
behind Mr. and Mrs. Roth are Dr. and Mrs. Edward Coyle 


At dinner in the Colonial manner. The host and hostess of this table were Mr. 
and Mrs. George H. Cobham, depicting Mr. and Mrs. John Constable. Mrs Irma 
S. Robins, who impersonated Miss Sarah Robinson, is seated at right foreground 


BANKING 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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are sound long-term investments 


National Homes builder-dealers offer homes of greater saleability . . . combined 
with quality construction that means lasting satisfaction. With dozens of basic 
plans and hundreds of attractive variations created by Charles M. Goodman, 
AIA, the nation’s foremost residential architect, home buyers can choose homes 
with the difference in appearance that protects property values. 

These are only a few of the reasons why more than 600 banks, insurance com- 
panies, building and loan associations and other lending institutions—including 
the largest in the nation—invest in National home mortgages. National homes are 
so well planned and built that, through the years, their resale value stays well above 
average. National Homes Corporation, Lafayette, Indiana. Plants at Lafayette, 
Indiana; Horseheads, New York and Tyler, Texas. 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 
IN AMERICA TODAY 1S PRODUCED BY... 
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MARK S. STEWART, Ass't. Cashier of Drayton Plains Office, finds that the National ‘‘41’’ provides 


many advantages for the teller at the Drive-In Window. 


“Our ational System 
saves us ‘3,000 a year... 


returns 40% of our equipment cost annually!” 
—Pontiac State Bank, Pontiac, Mich. 


“Recently we experienced a large in- 
crease in checking activity and ac- 
count volume,’”’ writes Mark S. 
Stewart, Ass’t. Cashier of the Pontiac 
State Bank. ‘In order to eliminate 
the resulting lobby congestion and 
higher operating costs, we installed 
a National Teller Machine System. 
Here’s what happened! 

‘With our National ‘41’ Machines 
on the job, lobby congestion and 
overtime entirely disappeared, and 
-our tellers handle the work in 30% 


less time, despite a steady increase in 
our business activity! 

‘Thanks to their efficiency and ac- 
curacy, our Nationals reduced oper- 
ating costs substantially and provide 
maximum audit control. Our Na- 
tional System saves us over $3,000 
a year and returns 40% of our equip- 
ment costs annually!” 


Wark 


Assistant Cashier 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


14% 


DISTINCTIVELY MODERN interior of the Pontiac 
State Bank where National ‘‘Class 41” Teller 
Machines speed customer service. 


m. 3.croSSs, President of the Pontiac State 
Bank. 


A modern National System can mean 
greater control and lower operating costs 
for your bank, too. For full details on 
how Nationals save you time and 
money, call your nearby National rep- 
resentative today. He’s listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone book. 


RADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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A Community Goes 


to a Bank’s Party 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 146) 


personated a prominent personage 
who attended the original ball in 
1789. The costumes, music, dances, 
food, wine, and entertainment were 
reminiscent of the Colonial era. 

Indicative of the fervor with which 
the guests entered into this colorful 
and gay event, 100 couples attended 
some of the advance practice ses- 
sions in the minuet, quadrille, and 
grand march under the direction of 
a professional dancemaster. The col- 
orful costumes, rich in texture, and 
the white wigs were supplied by the 
bank, measured to fit the guests. 

The bank’s president and his wife, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Roth, who 
impersonated President and Mrs. 
George Washington, arrived at the 
hotel by horse-drawn carriage, ac- 
companied by Dr. and Mrs. Edward 
Coyle, impersonating Governor and 
Mrs. George Clinton. 


“Town Crier" Announces 


After a 2-hour reception, at which 
each couple was announced by the 
“Town Crier,” the guests joined in 
the grand march. Prominent couples 
acted as hosts and hostesses at the 
various tables during dinner. The 
tables were set with the fine linens, 
china, candelabra, and other decora- 
tive ornaments from the lovely 
homes of the hosts and hostesses. 

During and after the 7-course 
dinner, the guests danced the min- 
uet, quadrille, and waltz, and drank 
toasts to the new nation, the new 
President, the new Constitution, and 
the ball’s arrangements chairman, 
Irma S. Robins, Franklin National’s 
public relations director. 

The community relations value of 
the ball to the bank can best be 
measured by the fact that a leading 
New York daily newspaper covered 
last year’s Franklin ball with a spe- 
cial Sunday rotogravure supplement. 
Life Magazine covered the Wash- 
ington ball in the March 18 issue, 
page 165. 

Mary B. LEACH 


Marriage is the only sentence for 
life that can be commuted for bad 
behavior. 
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investment in 


freight cars... 


$13,370,686 


(from the Union Pacific Annual Report) 


‘Well, son, look at it this way. Take our home here. The 
lumber probably came from the Pacific Coast, a long way 
off. Bricks, stone and tile had to be shipped in, too. 


‘Then there are the things we have bought for the home, 
such as carpeting, furniture, electric and gas appliances. 
Many of them were shipped in railroad box cars. 


‘There's even the food we eat. Meat, for example, comes 
from farm animals shipped in livestock cars to packing 
plants. 


‘We older folks realize all this but don’t stop to think about 
the thousands of cars a big railroad needs to supply mil- 
lions of consumers. 


‘lL know that Union Pacific provides the most modern type 
of equipment for shippers and that the company is well 
managed. | bought some U.P. stock over twenty years ago 
and it will make a nice little nest egg to pass on to you 
when you have your own family.”’ 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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MORE THAN 32,000 PEOPLE in Allied’s 
divisions are engaged in making and marketing 3000 different 
products—and their progress is making news. 


IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, Allied 
made the biggest news in 1956 with an expenditure during the 
year of $17,500,000, three times the amount ten years ago. 


IT WAS AN ACTIVE YEAR in construction, too, 
with $77,000,000 going for new plants and equipment—40% 
more than in 1955. 


NOTEWORTHY DEVELOPMENTS: included 
a new corporation jointly owned by Allied and Kennecott 
Copper Corporation which will make titanium, “miracle metal 
of the jet age.”” Another development is Allied’s increased stake 
in atomic energy with the first privately owned plant for making 
refined uranium salts, feed material for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission plants. ‘ 
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FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


Record 1956 sales of $669 million 
Net earnings— $47 million—$4.74 a share 


Cash dividends continuously for 36 years 
—in 1956: $3.00, plus 3% in stock, to 
more than 30,000 stockholders. 


The Annual Meeting of Stockholders will be 
held at 61 Broadway, New York City, 
Monday, April 29, 1957 at 1 P.M. All stock- 
holders are cordially invited to attend. 


The Annual Report 
gives a comprehensive 
account of the 
Company's progress 
in 1956. We'll be 
glad to send a 

copy on request. 


DIVISIONS: 


Barrett * General Chemical 

National Aniline +» Nitrogen 

Semet-Solvay * Solvay Process 
International 


llied 


hemical 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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Complete Financial Statements 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 54) 
sion of an opinion as to the fairness 
of the financial statements. 

The customary long-form report 
usually highlights the auditing pro- 
cedures followed to support the fig- 
ures reported in the accompanying 
financial statements and includes 
miscellaneous information (compari- 
sons, statistics, and comments) of 
special interest to management. 
While the report may be impressive 
from the standpoint of the volume 
of information submitted, it leaves 
it up to the reader to decide whether 
or not the auditor issuing the report 
has made a really effective examina- 
tion of the accounts and records of 
the concern being audited. An ex- 
perienced C.P.A. could not safely 
answer that question unless he was 
thoroughly familiar with the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the ac- 
counting engagement and the facts 
developed during the course of the 
examination. 

In 1948 a committee of the AIA, 
after much study and deliberation, 
released the standard short-form re- 
port which is widely used today when 
financial statements—for which 
management is primarily responsible 
—and the C.P.A.’s report—for which 
the independent public accountant is 
solely responsible—are published 
and distributed to a number of stock- 
holders, other security holders, 
credit grantors or prospective inves- 
tors. Inasmuch as the SEC insists 
on substantially the same wording 
supporting financial statements filed 
with it, the short-form report must 
afford investors and credit grantors 
the maximum protection as to the 
dependability of the financial state- 
ments. 

The best way to emphasize the 
coverage of the short-form report is 
to quote exactly and to underscore 
and explain hereinafter the words 
or expressions which constitute the 
crux of the report: 


We have examined the balance 
sheet of the Company as of 
[date] and the related statement(s) 
of income and surplus for the year 
then ended. Our examination was 
made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and ac- 
cordingly included such tests of ac- 
counting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we considered 
necessary in the circumstances. 
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In our opinion, the accompanying 
balance sheet and statement (s) of in- 
come and surplus present fairly the 
financial position of Company 
at [date] and the results of its op- 
erations for the year ended, in con- 
formity with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles applied on a basis 
consistent with that of the preceding 
year. 


Result of Long Effort 


The committee which drafted the 
short-form report spent years study- 
ing and codifying the best thinking 
in the accounting profession on the 
quality of auditing standards which 
should be attained by a C.P.A. in an 
examination of the accounts and 
records of an enterprise in order to 
establish that the assets, liabilities, 
surplus, and net income are pre- 
sented fairly in the financial state- 
ments. The “generally accepted 
auditing standards” developed by 
the committee were adopted by the 
membership in attendance at an an- 
nual meeting of the AIA. If the 
financial statements are questioned 
in court or otherwise, the burden of 
proof is on the C.P.A. to demonstrate 
that his examination of the accounts 
and records was conducted in a 
fashion which generally complies 
with the accepted auditing standards 
adopted by the accounting profes- 
sion. 

Even though the words “such tests 
of accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary” have not been under- 
scored, the words are incorporated 
in the short-form report to meet an 
existing situation, i.e., business con- 
cerns have expanded to such extent 
in recent years that a detail audit 
of the many thousands of recorded 
transactions is not practical from 
the standpoint of manpower or cost. 
How does the independent public ac- 
countant bridge this difficulty? The 
C.P.A. spends considerable time dur- 
ing his examination reviewing the 
internal controls and auditing pro- 
cedures within the concern until he 
is satisfied that the internal controls 
and auditing provide directors and 
stockholders with the protection 
prudent businessmen have a right 
to expect of management. If the 
C.P.A. does not think the internal 
controls and internal auditing pro- 
cedures provide such protection, he 


expands the scope of his examina- 
tion of the accounts and records to 
protect himself and others when ex- 
pressing an opinion on the fairness 
of the financial statements. And the 
C.P.A. suggests to management ways 
and means of strengthening the in- 
ternal controls. 

The expression “present fairly” 
when used in relation to a financial 
statement is the essence of the 
C.P.A.’s opinion. What do those 
words really imply? They imply 
that the C.P.A., as the result of an 
effective examination of a concern’s 
accounts and records, believes that 
the figures reported in the financial 
statements are “near enough to actu- 
ality [under generally accepted ac- 
counting principles] to be accepted 
as correct for practical purposes.” 
Furthermore, the words mean that 
the items have been classified and 
arranged in the financial statements 
to give the reader a fair over-all pic- 
ture of the financial position and 
earnings of the concern. That is the 
reason the term “fairness of the 
financial statements” has been used 
throughout this article. 


Exactness Impossible 


Some persons erroneously assume 
that a C.P.A., with his educational 
background and experience, can re- 
port the amounts of assets, liabili- 
ties, and net income with the same 
exactness as a weigher, with tested 
scales, can certify to the exact 
weight of a load of grain or other 
commodity. Unfortunately, that is 
not the fact. If it were, there would 
be no reason to set up valuation re- 
serves against the book value of cer- 
tain assets or provide reserves for 
estimated liabilities. The foregoing 
statement explains why the termi- 
nology has been changed from the 
accountant’s certificate to the ac- 
countant’s opinion accompanying the 
financial statements. 

Last, but not least, is the ex- 
pression “in conformity with gen- 
erally accepted accounting princi- 
ples.” Here again, a committee of 
the AIA devoted years of study and 
research to develop a body of con- 
ventions for the recording of trans- 
actions in books of account so that 
the transactions thus recorded would 
more realistically and truly reflect 
the financial position and net in- 
come of a concern when financial 
statements are prepared from its 
accounts. The words “applied on a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 153) 
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Pre-eminent in correspondent banking is Hanover quality. 


Typical example: prompt collection of checks. Hanover prides 
itself in reducing transit time to a minimum—a service achieved 
by special handling and the most advantageous use of our exten- 
sive facilities. 


For more than half a century 685 banks in all parts 
of the country have been Hanover correspondents 


FOR FAST HANDLING OF YOUR ITEMS: 


Our distinctively designed transit envelopes prevent mis- 
sorting of your checks at the airport and post office ... 
Fast Air-Mail Service stickers speed “door-to-door” de- 
liveries ... Our Transit Department, organized to work 
around the clock, expedites the collection of your checks 
with direct night and day pickups and deliveries of mail 
... as many as 50 in a 24-hour period. 


ee 


THE HANOVER BANK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 151) 


basis consistent with that of the 
preceding year” were added to pre- 
vent changes in generally accepted 
accounting principles in the current 
year which would significantly dis- 
tort the net income reported as be- 
tween the current and previous year 
or accounting period. 

Today, the Institute’s publications 
on “generally accepted auditing 
standards” and “generally accepted 
accounting principles” are the bible 
of the accounting profession 
throughout the United States. Al- 
though company accountants. and in- 
ternal auditors are not necessarily 
required to know or adhere to those 
auditing standards or accounting 
principles, the C.P.A. must know and 
adhere to them if he expects to en- 
joy a good reputation in the public 
practice of accountancy. If a C.P.A. 
is unable to comply with acceptable 
auditing standards on an examina- 
tion or if the accounts are not main- 
tained in accordance with accepted 
accounting principles, the C.P.A. 
must qualify his audit report accord- 
ingly. 


C.P.A. Independence Fundamental 


Although not mentioned in the 
C.P.A.’s report, the independence of 
the public accountant is a funda- 
mental of accepted auditing stand- 
ards. The best way to pinpoint inde- 
pendence is to state when the public 
accountant is not considered inde- 
pendent. That is when the C.P.A., 
or a member of his immediate fam- 
ily, owns or is committed to acquire 
a substantial interest in an enter- 
prise, or when he has been a director, 
officer, or employee of the enterprise 
during the period covered by his 
examination. If the C.P.A. is a 
member of a partnership engaged in 
the public practice of accountancy, 
the same requirements apply to his 
partners. 

The rules of professional conduct 
formulated by the Council on Ac- 
countancy of the State of New York 
took on the force of law when ap- 
proved by the Board of Regents of 
the state. Under those rules, the 
holder of a C.P.A. certificate issued 
by the state may have his certificate 
revoked or suspended if he, or his 
firm, expresses an opinion on finan- 
cial statements of an enterprise 
financed in whole or in part by the 
public distribution of‘ securities or 
on financial statements used as a 
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basis for credit when he, or his firm, 
is not independent, unless his or his 
firm’s interest in or relation to the 
enterprise is disclosed in the audit 
report. This rule is not scenery—it 
is enforced by the state. The rules 
of professional conduct of the Insti- 
tute are substantially the same as 
those of New York State. 


Acceptance of Responsibility 


An examiner reviewing credit files 
on a directors’ examination may find 
some auditors’ reports containing a 
letter of transmittal stating that the 
auditors prepared the financial state- 
ments from the accounts of the client 
without audit or verification, ac- 
cepted the value of the inventories 
as furnished by the management, or 
other wording which apparently 
undermines the dependability of the 
financial statements. The examiner 
may find other auditors’ reports in 
which the auditor disclaims an opin- 
ion as to the financial statements 
and states his reason therefor. 
Manifestly, such auditors’ reports 
are of questionable value inasmuch 
as the auditors accept limited, or no, 
responsibility for the financial state- 
ments. 

Other auditors’ reports in the 
credit files may present a more com- 
plex problem because the C.P.A. sub- 
mitted a qualified opinion in respect 
to the financial statements included 
in his audit report. The qualifica- 
tions generally disclose either that 
the C.P.A. was unable to follow gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards, 
or equally effective auditing stand- 
ards, on the examination or that the 
accounts and records underlying the 
financial statements did not conform 


CEECORSE 


“But if I could dig up those co-signers 
I wouldn’t need the loan!” 


to generally accepted accounting 
principles. For example, the C.P.A. 
may have considered the provisions 
for depreciation, bad debts, or Fed- 
eral income taxes inadequate. In 
that case, the loan officer, or credit 
analyst, looking over the financial 
statements must appraise the pos- 
sible effect of the auditor’s reserva- 
tions on the reported financial posi- 
tion and net income of the enterprise. 


Officer's Certificate 


When the auditor accepts limited 
or no responsibility for the financial 
statements in his audit report, why 
not, irrespective of the competition 
among banks, request the borrower 
—individual, partner, or officer of a 
corporation—to sign and attest to 
the correctness, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, of the finan- 
cial statements included in the audi- 
tor’s report? The bank then would 
hold a written representation of the 
borrower as to the over-all correct- 
ness of the financial statements 
rather than an auditor’s report of 
questionable value supporting the 
loan or credit. This may be more 
than an academic question if the 
credit subsequently becomes a work- 
out or a loan requiring either a par- 
tial or full reserve. 

What is the situation today when 
a banker believes that he cannot 
safely rely on the financial state- 
ments because of the wording in the 
C.P.A.’s letter of transmittal or 
opinion in the audit report? The 
banker contends the C.P.A. should 
have turned out an audit report ac- 
ceptable for credit purposes. The 
C.P.A., on the other hand, may con- 
tend that the client was unwilling 
to compensate him for making a suf- 
ficiently thorough examination of 
the accounts and records to warrant 
expressing an opinion as to the fair- 
ness of the financial statements, as 
recommended by the AIA. What is 
the answer to this problem if many 
bank credits are to rest on a safer 
foundation ? 


The Answer 


The answer: The banker must sell 
the borrower, and the C.P.A. must 
sell the client, the desirability of 
financial statements backed up by 
an opinion in which the auditor ac- 
cepts responsibility for the fairness 
of such statements. The banker and 
the C.P.A. must supplement each 
other in selling an idea to the bor- 
rower and the client. 
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Blanket Bonds 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


of loss per item, or in the aggre- 
gate, is small and the risk assumed 
is a calculated one, then the bank 
becomes a self-insurer and in all 
fairness should charge the loss to 
the savings in operaticnal cost rather 
than put it through as an insurance 
claim if it just happens to be a 
less which is covered by insurance.” 

In their present state of evolution 
bankers blanket bonds offer valuable 
protection at reasonable cost. They 
are not the entire answer to a bank’s 
insurance problems and require be- 
ing supplemented by other insurance 
on risks the blanket bonds do not 
cover and, when needs dictate, by 
extra insurance on covered risks. 


The Honorable Sam N. Beery Blanket bonds are in no sense a sub- 


stitute for adequate internal controls 


e d audits, so far as fidelity i . 
Attends Grand Opening 


fidelity risks which escape such con- 


trols, as well as other risks. Properly 
Sam N. Beery, Colorado insurance commissioner, is wel- used, blanket bonds protect the bank 
comed by Allen J. Lefferdink as he arrived by helicopter to against impairment of its capital ‘ 
participate in the grand opening of the new Colorado In- structure due to heavy uninsured : 
surance Group Building held in Boulder, just recently. Also losses. Small banks are particularly ; 
greeting Beery as he landed on the building's roof-top heli- ig in this pao we : 
port, are Les Sayre, vice president and treasurer of the 
assistant to President Lefferdink. A.B.A.’s Insurance and Protective 
Department, especially the periodic 
issues of the Protective Bulletin. 
HERBERT BRATTER 
The Colorado Insurance Group com- “What's my ‘take-home pay’? Come off 
posed of Colorado Credit Life, Inc., it! If I had any pay to take —_ after 
and the Colorado Insurance Company, eneinainalieaichanies 
has the privilege of serving over 3,800 
agents in 21 states, Alaska, Hawaii, and \ 
the District of Columbia. 7 | YU A EI ; 
t 
( 
For information wire or call collect The Colorado Insurance , 
Group home office in Boulder, Colorado ] 
¢ 
( 
FIRE INSURANCE I 
AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
COLORADO 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Royal McBee serves 


thousands of growing businesses 


the world over with... 


... Lypewriters 


Royal—world’s largest selling typewriter by far— 
in greater demand than ever...quality leader in 
electrics, standards, portables— and now the auto- 
matic Robotyper multiplying output up to 16 times 


... Data Processing 
Methods, Equipment 


McBee Keysort punched cards, machines, equip- 
ment and supplies — used by organizations of all 
sizes to keep management’s operating information 
and control up to the minute . . . and coming soon, 
new automatic tabulating keypunch equipment 


Electronic 
Computers 


Mobile, compact, economical 
machines for high-speed compu- 
tation, with mass assembly and 
storage of data...the new LGP-30 
Computer, meeting the complex 
needs of smaller as well as the 
largest companies—adding a new 
dimension to Royal McBee’s tra- 
dition of service to the world of 
business for over half a century 


Summary of Results 


Six Months Ended January 31st 1957 1956 


Income from Sales of Products, Services, etc. $52,808,554 $46,862,425 


Net Profit after Depreciation but before 
Federal Taxes on Income $ 6,456,973  $ 6,398,823 


Provision for Federal Taxes on Income 3,322,976 3,213,324 


Net Profit after Depreciation and Provision 
for Federal Taxes on Income $ 3,133,997 _$°3,185,499 


Earned per Share — Common Stock $1.96* 


*includes non-recurring income equal to 14 cents per common share, resulting 
from an award in litigation. 


(Subject to year-end adjustments and audit) 


ROYAL McBEE Corporation 


General Officés, Port Chester, N.Y. Plants in Hartford, Conn./Athens,O./St. Louis, Mo./Ogden, Utah/ Toronto, Ont./ Montreal, Que. 
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Trusts 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 57) 


To obtain the benefits of broad 
trust investment powers Section 
3(b) provides: 


The custodian may sell, exchange, 
convert, or otherwise dispose of any 
and all of the securities or other 
property held by him in such manner 
and at such time or times, for such 
prices and upon such terms as he 
may deem advisable; he shall have 
the power in his sole and absolute 
discretion to retain any and all se- 
curities delivered to him within the 
meaning and under the authority of 
this section without reference to the 
statutes relating to permissible in- 
vestments by fiduciaries; he shall 
invest the minor’s property in such 
securities as would be acquired by 


prudent men of discretion and intel- 
ligence who are seeking a reasonable 
income and the preservation of their 
capital without reference to the 
statutes relating to permissible in- 
vestments by fiduciaries or hold part 
or all of the same in one or more 
bank accounts in his name as such 
custodian; he may vote in person or 
by general or limited proxy with re- 
spect to any securities held by him; 
he may consent directly or through a 
committee or other agent to the re- 
organization, consolidation, dissolu- 
tion or liquidation of any corpora- 
tions, the securities of which may be 
held by him, or to the sale, lease, 
pledge, or mortgage of any property 
by or to any such corporation. 


Many donors, adopting programs 
of small annual gifts, are using this 
device without appreciating the pos- 
sible pitfalls that may be present. 
Nor are those taking advantage of 


WHETHER YOU'RE A CORRESPONDENT BANK OR NOT: 


Give Us 


A Job To Do 


Send us your toughest problem... 
Phone LAfayette 3-6800, ask for Correspondent 
Banking Service and get action—fast! 


The National Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


precision-made 
machine and hand 
posting ledger cards 


Somples and Prices on Request 


it limited to residents of states in 
which the law has been enacted. 
Does a transfer under the act 
qualify for the exclusion? The In. 
ternal Revenue Service has ruled, by 
letter ruling, that it does. But the 
Service has been known to reverse 
its position, particularly where the 
original analysis may prove faulty 
and when a reversal will result in 
increased revenue collections. Is such 
a gift, in view of the broad lan- 
guage of the act, for the exclusive 
benefit of the infant or is it for the 
benefit of the parent or the infant 
in the discretion of the custodian? 


A General Power 


Let us examine a transfer where 
the tax results seem clear. 

Grandfather transfers property to 
Son, as trustee, to use the income 
and principal, in his discretion, to 
pay the interest and principal of 
Son’s mortgage or to pay income and 
principal to Grandson or to retain 
and accumulate them for later use 
for either of these purposes. All 
would agree that on Son’s death any 
remaining capital will be part of his 
tax estate. He has a general power 
of appointment over the fund, since 
at any time during his life he may 
freely appoint the property for his 
own benefit. Absent specific statu- 
tory provisions, the income would be 
taxable to him, whether he used it 
for his benefit or not. 

This statement requires a word of 
explanation. 

In the Stuart case the Supreme 
Court had held that, where the 
grantor of a trust, as trustee, had the 
power to use the income for the sup- 
port of his dependents, the entire in- 
come was taxable to him, whether so 
used or not. Helvering v. Stuart, 317 
U.S. 154(1942). Congress overruled 
this decision by limiting the amount 
taxable to him to the amount actually 
so used. Code Section 677(b). The 
1954 Code now provides that where 
a person, other than the grantor, 
has the power to vest the income or 
principal in himself he shall be tax- 
able on all the income except that, 
if this power is limited to use for 
support of dependents, only the 
amount so used shall be taxable. 
Code Section 678 (c). But this in- 
dicates a recognition that such 4 
person has the equivalent of a gen- 
eral power. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


1956 Annual Report Summary 


19561) 1955°2) 


Net Income 146,233,444 145,834,416 
Per Share 4.86 4.86 
Dividends Paid (3) 91,956,493 87,206,032 
Per Share (3) 3:15 3.00 
Earned Surplus 580,097,003 528,088,998 


Current Assets $ 715,406,189 $ 691,500,489 
Total Assets 1,459,748,536 1,404,460,065 


Shares Outstanding 30,088,510 29,126,619 (4) 


Number of Stockholders (5) 118,391 114,310 
Number of Employees 79,000 76,000 


(1) Operations of The Visking Corporation (acquired by Union Carbide on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956) are consolidated. 

(2) Operations of The Visking Corporation are combined with the exception of 
intercompany sales, which have aa eliminated. 

(3) Excludes dividends paid by The Visking Corporation to its stockholders. 

(4) Excludes 864,449 shares issued for net assets of The Visking Corporation on 
December 31, 1956. 

(5) Excludes stockholders of The Visking Corporation. 


Copies of the complete 1956 Annual Report of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation will be furnished 
on request. Also available is an illustrated booklet 
that describes the products and processes of Union 
Carbide. If you wish copies of these booklets, please 
write to the Secretary, Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


—— UCC’s Trade-marked Products 


E.ecrromet Alloys and Metals Crac Agricultural Chemicals Evereapy Flashlights 

and Batteries Union Silicones Prest-O-Lire Acetylene SYNTHETIC ORGANIC 

Cuemicats Prestone Anti-Freeze Haynes STELLITE Alloys LinpE Oxygen 

Dynel Textile Fibers * BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics *« NationaL Carbons 
S Union Calcium Carbide « Pyrorax Gas 
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THE NEW 
RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 


BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


Set in easy to read type 

Designed especially for faster reference work 
Telephone numbers included 

Complete foreign as well as American listings 
Accurately tabulated and designed for 

easy comparison of statements 


PUBLISHED CONTINUOUSLY SINCE 1872 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 


Now, assume a transfer from 
Father to Son, as custodian under 
the act, for Grandson. May not the 
gift be held to be for the benefit of 
Son or Grandson, as Son decides it 
should be? 

If so, he has a general power of 
appointment. Under the cases, it is 
well settled that where Father cre. 
ates a trust for Son but gives Mother 
an absolute power of withdrawal (in 
order to assure some parental con- 
trol) that (1) the income will be 
taxed to Mother; (2) if she fails to 
exercise her power to withdraw and 
permits the income to be paid to 
Son, she will be treated as having 
made a gift of the income to Son; 
(3) on her death the remaining 
corpus will be part of her estate, 
These cases regard Mother as the 
real donee. Richardson v. Commis- 
sioner, 121 F.2d 1(1942). 

Would it be surprising to have the 
Service reverse its letter ruling and 
hold that, in the assumed transfer 
from Father to Son, as custodian, 
that Son was the real donee? If the 
exclusion is for the Son, then there 
will only be one, even if there may 
be several grandchildren who were 
thought to be the donees. 


Avoiding Pitfall 


Can this possible pitfall be avoided 
if the custodian is one who has no 
legal obligation to support the in- 
fant? Then he would have only a 
special power and the income and 
estate tax problems suggested would 
vanish into thin air. But what of 
the exclusion problem? 

Suppose property is transferred 
to X, as trustee, to expend the in- 
come and principal for the payment 
of Son’s mortgage or for distribu- 
tion to Grandson or for accumula- 
tion for such later payment or use, 
as the trustee may determine. Here 
Son and Grandson are discretionary 
beneficiaries. This is the typical 
sprinkle-type trust. No exclusions 
are allowable here. None for Son 
since he may in fact never enjoy 
any part of the gift. The same is 
true as to Grandson. 

If, instead of discretionary author- 
ity to discharge Son’s mortgage, the 
authority is to discharge his sup- 
port obligation, is he not equally a 
discretionary beneficiary, if the 
trustee’s power is “without regard 
to the duty of any other person to 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 161) 
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WHICH ONE 
WORKS 
FOR YOU? 


Have you ever seen the embezzler’s second self? Most 
employers never do—until losses have been discovered. 
Both selves may be on your payroll, so it’s important to be 
covered for the defaulter’s EQ or EMBEZZLEMENT QUOTIENT. 
That’s the total loss he can cause. Ask the Indemnity agent 
to show you a copy of our Portfolio of Protection for Banks. 
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Protect what 
you have © 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


One of a group of companies which are headed by 
Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792. 
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Burroughs Pre-Audit 


proves accounting instantly 


A posting error has hardly happened 
before you spot it—and correct it—with 
the Burroughs Sensimatic Pre-Audit 
Window Posting Plan! 


It’s a new kind of combination or indi- 
vidual loan and savings accounting, easily 
the biggest time and labor-saving plan 
ever devised. It’s one-time accounting: 
complete figures for control posting and 
general ledger right at the teller’s window. 
There’s no back office duplication of post- 
ing. It eliminates risk of additional mis- 
takes created by rehandling of figures, 
thanks to Sensimatic’s automaticcarriage. 


Pre-Audit assures accuracy of the cus- 
tomer’s passbook before he leaves the 
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window. How? By using the Sensimatic 
to automatically compute and utilize a 
proof figure each time an account is 
posted. This assures that: 


(1) correct ledger sheet has been selected; 
(2) ledger is posted on correct line; (3) 
correct old balance is entered in Sensimatic; 
(4) bothledger and passbook balances agree. 


Double-quick day-end balancing is yours, 
too, with an automatic cash total. And 
there are still more advantages, every 
one a bonus worth immediate investiga- 
tion! Call our nearby branch office for the 
fully illustrated folder on the Burroughs 
Pre-Audit Plan. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever there’s 
banking 
there’s 


Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and ‘“‘Sensimatic”’ 


are trademarks. 
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support the minor and without re- 
gard to any other funds which may 
be applicable or available for the 
purpose”? 

The objection to the act is that 
it goes beyond anything required by 
the Code section. It is certainly 
doubtful if, under trust law, a trus- 
tee, without express authority, may 
pay out income for the support of 
a minor without regard to the bene- 
ficiary’s other means of support.! 
The trustee must act in the best in- 
terests of his beneficiary, not.in the 
best interests of the parent. Can it 
be in the best interests of the minor 
to use his own funds, if the parent 
has adequate funds for support? 


The Typical Trust 


The typical trust will avoid these 
objections by using the traditional 
trust language giving discretionary 
power to use income and capital and 
still come squarely within the lan- 
guage of the Code section. Nor 
should the trust expense be a de- 
terrent if a program of annual giv- 
ing is planned, since the initial trust 
may serve as the vehicle to receive 
the gifts made in all the later years. 
Further, these trusts will grow to 
substantial size so that banks may 
be expected to welcome them even 
though they are initially small in 
amount. 

The following represents a typical 
clause, conforming to the Code re- 
quirements: 


The trustee shall have the sole 
discretion to distribute income to, 
apply for the benefit of or withhold 
income from, my grandson, George, 
as well as sole discretion to distrib- 
ute corpus to, apply corpus for the 
benefit of, or withhold corpus from 
my grandson, George. Any income 
and corpus not previously distributed 
to or applied for the benefit of 
George shall be distributed free of 
trust to him at age 21 or to his estate 
or to such person or persons includ- 
ing his estate or the creditors of his 
estate, as he may appoint by his Last 
Will and Testament, in the event of 
his death during his minority. 


1In Matter of Sylvester, 101 N.Y.S.(2d) 
804 (1950), where a mother left property in 
trust for the support of her infant daughter 
until she should reach maturity, when the 
principal was to be paid to her. After the 
mother’s death the child was adopted, and 
it was held that the trust fund should not 
be used to ones her so long as the re- 
sources of ‘the foster parents were sufficient 
for her support. 
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Canadian business 


reports from 
The Bank of 


Nova Scotia 


Monthly Review 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


Each month, The Bank of Nova 
Scotia discusses some current topic of 
economic interest affecting Canadian busi- 
ness in the pages of its Monthly Review. 

Businessmen tell us this up-to-date, 
concise report provides them with interest- 
ing, profitable information. 

If you wish to receive the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia regu- 
larly, simply complete and mail the coupon 
below. We'll be glad to put you on our 
free mailing list. 


The Bank of Nova Scotia 


500 branches in Canada and abroad 


Economics Department R-47 
The Bank of Nova Scotia 

44 King St. West, Toronto, Canada 

Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of 
recent Reviews checked below. 


Street 
State 


Company 


Canada's Primary Steel Industry 
Business Expansion De Luxe 

Mineral Resources of Latin America 
Testing Time for Prices 
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Beef Cattle Loans 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83) 


tens of silage per cow for winter 
feeding. 


Improved Grasses for Grazing 


The development of improved 
grasses and legumes in recent years, 
adapted to the Southeast, has made 
it possible to provide grazing for the 
beef herd during nine or 10 months 
of the year. By using a combination 
of grazing crops with proper fertili- 
zation and good management, these 
pastures will carry a cow and calf 
to the acre during much of this time. 
Calves can be sold off grass with 
little supplemental feed at grade U. S. 
Good and Choice with good manage- 
ment. 

The pastures should be cross- 
fenced for greatest utilization of 
grazing crops, and a dependable sup- 
ply of fresh water should be avail- 
able in each pasture. 


Planned Breeding Program 

(3) A well-planned breeding pro- 
gram is important. Experimental 
work has indicated that winter 


calves are 50-75 pounds heavier at 
weaning time than those born in 
later months. This additional weight 
many times means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss in the average 
beef operation. 

A high-quality purebred bull 
should be provided for each 20-25 
cows in the herd. Experienced 
cattlemen say that the bull is 
over half of the herd. Great care 
should be taken in selecting and 
maintaining a high-quality herd bull 
that has the ability to transmit rapid 
and economical growth to his calves. 

(4) Strict disease and parasite 
control practices should be followed. 
A vaccination program should be 
carried on to control blackleg, hem- 
orrhagic septicemia, brucellosis, and 
other profit-destroying diseases and 
conditions. A spray schedule to con- 
trol insects and parasites that at- 
tack cattle will also add extra pounds 
and extra profits at selling time. 

(5) An adequate supply of ma- 
chinery and equipment should be 
available. A large investment in 
farm machinery is not required for 
the commercial cattle operation in 
the Southeast. Adequate machinery 
should, however, be maintained with 


cancel your cares with 
BANKERS BLANKET BONDS 


You’re bound to benefit from our years 
of experience in protecting the resources 
of financial institutions and solving their 
fidelity problems. National Surety Bank- 
ers Blanket Bonds are available nationally 
through a network of top independent 
insurance agents and brokers. 


Central Bonding 
Offices 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities Throughout America 


which to carry on a feed and pasture 
program with a minimum of labor 
expense. 


Proved Management Practices 


(6) The operator must follow 
proven management practices. To 
produce a large quantity of beef at 
a minimum cost should be the objec- 
tive of every commercial cattleman. 
Operators who consistently show 
profits are those who pay close at- 
tention to the details of management. 
The cattleman who keeps efficiency 
of production foremost in his plans 
and follows an intensive program of 
feeding, breeding, and management 
will usually prove to be a desirable 
credit risk for livestock loans. 

Dr. A. E. Cullison, head, Depart- 
ment of Animal Husbandry, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, said recently: “It 
seems to me that livestock in general 
and beef cattle in particular will play 
an ever-increasing role in building a 
more profitable agriculture in the 
southeastern area during the years 
ahead.” He shares the belief with 
cattlemen and bankers alike that the 
future development of the beef in- 
dustry in the Southeast looks almost 
certain at this time. 


CORPORATION 
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hy 8 of the top 10 banks 


ave turned card filing 


yer to Revo-File 


ORLD'S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE) 


1 USES PRESENT CARDS. With amazing Mosler Revo-File, no costly trans- 
* position is needed. Save $200 or more in change-over costs, plus big 
Savings in time, space, money over old-fashioned filing. 


EMOVE OR REFILE ONE CARD OR HUNDREDS instantly. Mosler Revo- CARDS CAN'T DROP OuT. Mosler Revo-File is the only file of its 

ile holds cards without mechanical attachment. No wear on card e type that doesn’t rely on notched cards that wear cut in use. 

r clerk. Ups efficiency. Gives real finger-tip control. The patented, exclusive belt method of holding records in file 
assures complete protection against card “fall-out” or wear. 


Another fine 
product of 

The MOSLER 
SAFE Company 


HOW TO MODERNIZE AN ACTIVE CARD FILE IN MINUTES. 


If you have 3,000 or more active card records of any type 
or size (including tabulating cards) which are used con- 
tinuously for reference and posting, mail this coupon today! 


Department B-196, REVO-FILE DIVISION, 


° : THE MOSLER SAFE CO., 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
UNEAR INCHES OF FILING CAPACITY IN a cabinet only 36 inches 


og save you valuable floor space. And, with Revo-File, filing is Please send me complete eee ia Revo-File and how 
aster, reference is quicker because “cards come to clerk” instead to modernize an active card file in minutes. 

clerk going to cards. Available in manual and automatic electric 

lector models. 


NAME POSITION. 
* * * * 


r big volume filing Mosler Roto-File can accommodate 
ore than 80,000 cards . . . has all the exclusive features 
{ Mosler Revo-File. Several clerks can work at same time. 
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—In Arizona 


16 New Offices 


FIRST “= 
NATIONAL 
BARI IK or arizona 


Arizona’s Oldest National Bank 
’ A#EMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


BANK SIGNS in 


BRONZE or ALUMINUM 


Your bank's name in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
- plete catalog today! 


DESK 
NAMEPLATES 
2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 


2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 
570 B'way, Dept. B , New York 12, N. Y. 
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New Books 


THE STOCK MARKET. By George L. 
Leffler. Ronald Press, New York. 
626 pp. $7. The second edition of a 
book by the professor of finance at 
Pennsylvania State University is “for 
the serious observer and student of 
the market, whether he be an in- 
vestor or trader, a staff member of 
a brokerage firm, or a college stu- 
dent.” All operations of the ex- 
change are described; the entire se- 
curities market is also covered. 
There are chapters on the Dow The- 
ory, technical analysis of stock 
prices, and investing and trading in 
common stocks. 


BUILDING CosT MANUAL. John 
Wiley, New York. 367 pp. $15. This 
volume was prepared under the di- 
rection of the Joint Committee on 
Building Costs of Chicago Chapter, 
American Institute of Architects, 
and the Appraisers Division of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board. It deals 
with construction costs of 150 differ- 
ent building types and is offered as 
a. guide in appraising, planning, esti- 
mating, financing, constructing, and 
insuring residential and commercial 
space. Each building is described 
and illustrated, with a cost break- 
down. 


PROBLEMS IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
COMPARISON OF ECONOMIC ACCOUNTS. 


Princeton University Press, Prince- | 
ton, N. J. 404 pp. $8. Volume 20 in | 


Studies in Income and Wealth by 
the Conference on Research in In- | 
come and Wealth. 


MUNICIPAL COSTS AND REVENUES 
RESULTING FROM COMMUNITY 
GROWTH. By Walter Isard and Rob- 
ert Coughlin. Chandler-Davis Pub- 
lishing Co., Wellesley, Mass. 112 pp. 
$5. The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Boston and the American Institute 
of Planners are co-sponsors of this 
book. It contains a “building block” 
system by which can be computed 
probable tax rates resulting from 
numerous varieties and conditions of 
community expansion. More than 100 
tables and charts help describe and 
demonstrate the process for deter- 


mining costs and revenue related to 
new growth. 


4 NEW YORK AGENCY 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
TEL. Barclay 7-5490~9 
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OF 
TOKYO, LTD. 


* HEAD OFFICE ¥* 
NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Get more out of... 


BANKING 


... at home! 


Reading BANKING at home is like 
looking in on a bankers’ confer- 
ence without leaving your favorite 


armchair. $5.00 per year 


American Bankers Association 
12 E. 36th Street—New York 16, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION-OCEAN GROUP 


OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 


A of 


Bulwark Protection 


For many years, the companies of the Commercial Union - Ocean Group have featured the 
phrase “A Bulwark of Protection” in describing their financial resources and prompt loss 
settlements e It is interesting to note that this phrase is an excellent free English translation 
of the motto of the Commercial Union Assurance Co., ‘‘Anchora Salutis.’’ To the Romans, 
‘*Anchora”’ primarily meant an arrangement of timber to hold a dam fast —in other words, a 
Bulwark. ‘‘Salutis’’ in Latin meant a means of promoting a beneficial outcome. What better 
way to sum this up than with the single word, ‘‘Protection’’? e ‘‘Anchora Salutis’’—‘‘A Bulwark 
of Protection,’’ has been an honest motto, because by maintaining unquestioned financial 
strength in conjunction with integrity, sound management and unexcelled insurance protection 
service, the Commercial Union - Ocean Group keeps faith with the insuring public, which we 
are proud to serve, and with our agents and brokers conveniently located from Coast to Coast. 
Our Resourses Statement below is our best proof. 


Fire Casualty Automobile - Aviation - Marine Bonds 


United States Resources - December 31, 1956 


SECURITIES SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
* ADMITTED CAPITAL OR 


COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION- OCEAN GROUP LIABILITIES STATUTORY eee — 
DEPOSIT ANNUAL STATEMENT | MARKET VALUE 
BY LAW BAS Bas 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. t $34,211,630 | $19,810,928/$ 500,000)$ 1,186,289) $14,400,702) $13,502,956 


ORGANIZED 1861 


The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp.Ltd.t | 42,190,759) 28,821,379] 850,000) 1,266,120) 13,969,380] 12,173,881 


ORGANIZED 1871 


American Central Insurance Company 16,842,217) 8,563,021) 1,000,000} 931,550) © 8,279,196) 7,750,325 


ORGANIZED 1853 


The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. + 3,833,120) 1,230,145) 500,000) 880,244) 2,602,975) 2,452,838 


ORGANIZED 1904 


The California Insurance Company 9,919,932) 5,421,876) 1,000,000} 982,897} 4,498,056] 4,205,916 


ORGANIZED 1864 


Columbia Casualty Company 23,324,807) 15,381,483} 1,000,000}  933,307| 7,943,324) 7,244,309 


ORGANIZED 1920 


The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.¥. | 7,958,963) 4,149,698] 1,000,000}  452,057/ 3,809,265) 3,561,111 


ORGANIZED 1890 


The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. 6,335,751) 2,962,065) 500,000] 1,057,800} 3,373,686) 3,178,738 


ORGANIZED 1886 


Union Assurance Society Limited t 9,951,579} 2,871,977) 500,000) 1,069,008) 3,079,602) 2,906,264 


ORGANIZED 1714 


f United States Branch The Amount shown under ‘‘Capital or Statutory Deposit’’ is the amount required in order to transact business in the United States. 
* Includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 
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IT’S EFFICIENCY 
WITH THE 
MODERN LOOK! 
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. 


Time-savers on the desk top...and with the 
modern look you want! Everybody approves 
when you select desk top equipment designed 
by the Bert M. Morris Co. They're matched in 
color, style, and utility! 

Include this modern desk top equipment in 
your office planning. Available from the Bert 
M. Morris Co. is a 1957 Catalog to help you 
plan wisely. Write for it! 


ESSENTIALS IN EVERY OFFICE 


MORRIS SAFE-T-SET 

Beauty with efficiency—large ink supply can’t 
leak, won't spill, is easy to fill. 

MORRIS MEMO HOLDERS 

Holds standard memo paper. Available with 
ball point pen attached. 

MORRIS PHONE REST 

Frees both hands. Fits all phones—either 
shoulder. 

MORRIS TRAYS—LETTER & LEGAL 

Easy access with rear suspension. Stacks to any 
height. 

MORRISHARP ELECTRIC 

PENCIL SHARPENER 

Fast, self-starting. Cutting stops when desired 
point is obtained—choice of medium, fine, | 
extra-fine. 

MORRIS ASH TRAY 

HE-MAN size... Perfect for sales meetings... 
removable glass liner...matches newest style 
in steel office furniture. 


BERT M. ORRIS CO. 


8651 WEST THIRD STREET, LOS ANGELES 48, CALIFORNIA 
In New York: 381 Fourth Avenue 
In Canada: McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd., 
Montreal, Quebec 
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Her home was in a part 
of the city where anything 
could happen 


ONE MIDNIGHT, she surprised 
a burglar in her room. As he leapt 
for the window, she stopped him. “You'll 
be hurt. Go down by the stairs and let 
yourself out.” 

Calm, kind, and acutely intelligent, she 
had long ago learned to stay human in emergencies— 
by living where emergencies were routine, in the heart 
of one of Chicago’s poorest immigrant neighborhoods. 

Here she had settled down to her life work —helping 
people. No sociologist or social worker, she left it for 
others to make this a science. To her, it was an art. An 
art she practiced so beautifully that, eventually, while 
she was loved around Halsted Street, she was admired 
around the world. 


She Helped 
a Burglar make 


his Getaway 


When, in 1935, Jane Addams of Hull 
House died, her little grandniece, seeing 
hundreds of children among the mourners, 
asked, “‘Are we all Aunt Jane’s children?” 

In a sense, we all are. For the work Jane 
Addams did and the lessons she taught still 
help us all. And they prove magnificently 
the fact that America’s greatest wealth lies 
in Americans. 

It is the character and abilities of her 
people that make this country strong. And it is these 
selfsame people who make our nation’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. For in U. S. Sav- 
ings Bonds your principal is guaranteed safe to any 
amount—and your interest guaranteed sure—by the 
government that represents the united strength of 168 
million Americans. So for your family’s security, buy 
Savings Bonds. Buy them at your bank or through the 
Payroll Savings Plan at work. And hold on to them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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The OUTLOOK and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


It is probably nature’s way of keeping the outlook in 
a normal state of healthy confusion. 

For a while six of the eight have been pointing down 
in a general way and two of them in a favorable direc- 
tion. This latter pair are new incorporations and busi- 
ness failure liabilities. The others are new orders for 
durable goods, contract awards for residential and non- 
residential construction, sensitive commodity prices, 
industrial stock prices, and average hours worked per 
week. 


Business Spending 


One of the factors held to assure a 1957 as good as 
1956 or better is the spending by industry of the huge 
capital appropriations made last year. There are few 
signs of this being seriously curtailed, which is one of 
the chief reasons one hears so few predictions of a 
real downturn the latter part of this year. 

There are some pessimists, but they don’t have much 
in the way of tangible figures to worry with. They are 
forced into speculating on somewhat metaphysical mat- 
ters, like the probable state of mind of business and 
consumers. 


& 


Personal income is now above $335-billion at an 
annual rate and is still rising, according to the latest 
available report. Savings are increasing but at a slower 
rate than last year. It is a fair assumption, supported 
by current statistics that when people have the money 
they will spend and when they spend business is good. 

Chart-watchers are saying that the index of indus- 
trial production has been falling in much the same way 
it did before the small recession in 1953-54. However, 


“Cash? I'll have to see the manager!” 


when people use the word “recession, 
are not talking about a small one. 


as a rule they 


Another negative point we hear is that the present 
upswing is 40 months old and we have never had an 
upswing that lasted longer than that. Moreover, of the | 
five upswings lasting that long, four of them were in 
wartime. and one was the aftermath of the great de- | 


pression. 


On the other hand there are economists who spurn © 


the calendar theory and believe they can get a more © 
accurate reading of the business future from astrology | 
and sun spots. 
& 
Purchasing agents are being more careful and in- 
ventories are being pared in the face of continued high 
level retail trade in most areas. A few observers expect 


an unseasonal rise in unemployment but latest reports © 
indicate otherwise. A notable feature about all at- — 


tempts at forecasting is that any change, up or downs 
envisioned now is expected to be small. 


Aside from the stock markets here and abroad, which 
have puzzled many in recent months, the most valid ° 


reason for caution is more psychological than statis- 
tical. It is simply that the quality of exuberance seems 
to be absent, or, in more scientific language, the boom 
has lost oomph, although the monetary authorities 
probably feel this is a good thing. 


* & 

Significantly, tight money as a menace is mentioned 
less and less frequently. One reason is the universal 
feeling that, if a substantial downturn occurred, the 
Federal Reserve would shift in the direction of easier 
money. 

Redemptions of Government Savings Bonds have 


risen, and purchases of Series E have been lagging © 
despite the proposed boost in the interest to be paid by | 


the Treasury. This is understandable if better than” 


4% can be obtained by investment in tax-free munici- / 


pals, if a higher rate can be had in some stocks and = 
mutual funds, and if readily available cash savings pay © 
about 3%. 
& & 
Change of emphasis has been a possibility in the 
business picture. Lagging auto sales and fewer pur- 


chases of homes may show up this year in higher sav- © 
ings, or in a greater demand for soft goods, apparel, © 


and/or a reduction of.debt. 
It is, therefore, impossible to view some things with © 


alarm without considering that the huge national in- 7 
come must go somewhere. It certainly is not going to” 


be hoarded under mattresses or in teapots. It must | 
show up somewhere. 

There is also the enormous activity which is being - 
generated by the Federal-state highway program, which 
is going to be to the tune of $50-billion over a period © 


of years. At this point, it shows up in substantially © : 


higher heavy construction, for example. Then, there 


is the nationwide school and civic improvement pro- | 


gram, financed by the states and municipalities. 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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